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Sitting  in  the  Director's  Chair 
And  Thinking  Good  Thoughts 


By  Carolyn  O'Malley 


Since  last  fall  when  I  became  acting  director  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  I  have  frequently 
been  asked  what  it  is  like  to  sit  in  the  director's 
chair. 

I  can  answer  honestly:  Great! 

I  work  with  the  best  people  in  the  best  environ¬ 
ment.  I  am  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden, 
enthusiastic  volunteers,  capable  trustees  and  staff. 
With  the  support  of  these  three  groups,  our  Garden 
is  being  very  well  managed.  I  cannot  thank  these 
people  enough  for  their  guidance  and  cooperation. 

Steve  Roman,  president  of  our  board  of  trustees, 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  me.  He  truly  knows  how 
to  address  a  challenge  and  handle  it  with  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm. 

I  can  also  answer:  Challenging! 

With  a  new  director  we  will  be  facing  a  period 
of  change.  While  it  may  be  human  nature  to  dread 
change,  it  does  not  have  to  be  regarded  in  negative 
terms.  As  a  staff  member  once  reminded  me,  "Not 
to  try  new  things  is  a  lot  worse."  Change  keeps  us 
on  our  toes.  We  learn  during  these  times. 

The  Garden  cannot  afford  to  become  stagnant. 
We  have  a  commitment  to  the  community  to  main¬ 
tain  the  integrity  of  this  institution.  Robert  Breunig, 
our  former  director,  always  kept  us  challenged  and 
stimulated.  It  is  my  job  to  keep  this  trend  alive. 

I  have  moved  many  times  in  my  lifetime,  often 
into  new  cultures  in  foreign  lands.  I  eventually 
learned  to  embrace  change  as  an  opportunity  to 
step  back  and  rethink  how  things  were. 


Change  offers  the  opportunity  to  correct  a  prob¬ 
lem.  For  instance,  I  once  painted  the  living-room 
walls  in  our  colonial-style  home  a  wine  red  color  to 
give  them  character.  It  was  a  powerful  color  and 
after  a  while  began  to  feel  over-powering.  After  a 
few  months  of  living  with  that  strong  color,  we  for¬ 
tuitously  moved  again  and  those  strikingly-colored 
walls  turned  out  to  be  a  selling  point  for  the  house! 
In  my  next  house — as  they  say:  "I've  been  there, 
done  that." — I  kept  the  walls  white,  thank  you  very 
much! 

So,  I  can  offer  another  answer  to  the  question  of 
what  it's  like  to  be  in  my  position  at  the  Garden 
right  now:  Looking  forward  with  eager  anticipa¬ 
tion!  Perhaps  the  only  thing  I  know  for  certain 
about  the  Garden's  future  with  a  new  director  is 
that  things  will  be  changing.  We  will  be  moving  for¬ 
ward  with  a  new  vision  and  new  energy. 

And  I've  been  honored  to  be  where  I  am 
through  these  months.  I  feel  this  job  is  a  privilege! 

AND  speaking  of  new  opportunities... 

Plan  to  "Celebrate  Arizona"  with  the  Garden 
and  the  Phoenix  Zoo  during  the  beautiful  spring 
days  between  March  18  and  April  30.  We  two  insti¬ 
tutions,  neighbors  in  Papago  Park,  are  developing  a 
joint  promotion  for  tourists,  winter  visitors,  and  our 
own  community  residents,  starting  with  a 
"Discover  Arizona  Weekend,"  March  18  and  19,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Arizona  Game  and  Fish 
Department.  Both  the  Garden  and  the  zoo  will  offer 
fliers  and  discount  coupons.  Come  and  see  us!  0 
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Echinocereus 
chisoensis,  pho¬ 
tographed  by 
W.  Taylor 
Marshall,  the 
Garden's  third 
director, 
appeared  on  the 
cover  of  the 
Cactus  and 
Succulent  Journal 
in  January,  1940. 

DBG  Cactus  Experts 
Are  Monitoring 
Two  Threatened 
Species  in  Texas 


Cactus  experts  from  the  Desert  Botanical 

Garden  are  monitoring  populations  of  two 
threatened  cactus  species  in  Texas  to  get  a 
better  idea  of  what  is  happening  to  them. 

Dr.  Edward  'Ted"  Anderson,  senior  research 
botanist  at  the  Garden,  and  Patrick  Quirk,  horticul¬ 
turist,  are  looking  at  Echinocereus  chisoensis  and 
Sclerocactus  (Neolloydia)  mariposensis.  Both  cacti  are 
federally  listed  as  threatened  and  E.  chisoensis  is 
under  study  by  the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation. 

E.  chisoensis  grows  in  small,  cylindrical  form. 
Soft  and  vulnerable  to  ravages  of  weather  and 
predators,  it  almost  always  grows  in  the  company 
of  an  opuntia  species  or  some  other  nurse  plant,  Dr. 
Anderson  said.  He  characterized  its  maroon-to-pur- 
ple  blooms  as  "gorgeous." 

S.  mariposensis  (Lloyd's  mariposa  cactus)  is 
almost  round  and  is  covered  with  white  spines, 
resembling  a  tennis  ball.  It  grows  out  in  the  open, 
blending  quite  well  into  its  rocky,  limestone  soil. 

The  two  men  established  study  sites  for  both 
species  early  last  autumn  in  Big  Bend  National  Park 
in  southwestern  Texas. 

The  S.  mariposensis  study  is  funded  by  a  $15,000 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
will  last  three  years.  DBG  researchers  will  visit  the 
sites  twice  a  year  to  collect  data.  The  E.  chisoensis 
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Mike  Fleming  (at  left),  ranger  at 
Big  Bend  National  Park  in  Texas, 
and  Patrick  Quirk,  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  horticulturist, 
locate  and  map  cactus  plants  at  a 
study  site  in  the  Park. 
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study  was  established  with  a  $1,000  grant  from  the 
National  Park  Service  and  will  be  continued  by  a 
Big  Bend  Park  ranger,  Mike  Fleming,  who  helped 
set  up  the  study  sites.  Other  grants,  from  the  Texas 
Organization  for  Endangered  Species  and  from  a 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  member,  helped  establish 
the  primary  study  sites. 

Dr.  Anderson,  who  had  collected  S.  mariposensis 
specimens  years  ago  in  Mexican  sites  hundreds  of 
miles  south  of  Texas,  said  the  team  was  delighted  to 
see  thousands  of  the  cactus  plants  growing  in  the 
national  park.  "We  were  pleased  with  the  large 
numbers  of  plants  we  encountered,  and  the  plant 
does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  extinction,"  he 
said.  If  the  study  does  confirm  that  S.  mariposensis  is 
not  threatened.  Dr.  Anderson  said  the  plant  may  be 
recommended  for  removal'from  the  threatened- 
species  list.  "It's  a  matter  of  scientific  honesty,"  he 
said,  "in  correcting  earlier  judgments  based  on 
faulty  evidence  or  lack  of  evidence.  This  helps  pre¬ 
serve  the  credibility  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act's  list  of  endangered  plants." 

The  studies  will  look  at  the  growth  rates  of  the 
plants;  whether  they  produce  flowers,  fruits  or 
seeds;  damage  done  by  insects  or  rodents;  and  the 
impact  of  humans  on  the  plants'  environments.  — 
Carol  Schatt  0 


Sclerocactus  mariposensis,  photographed  with  a 
buffalo  nickel,  appeared  in  the  April,  1945,  issue 
of  Desert  Plant  Life. 


Response  Is  Great 
to  Garden's  Appeal 
for  Rare-Plant  Funds 

By  Chuck  Smith 

A  year-end  effort  has  raised  over  $28,000  for 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  rare-plant 
conservation  fund,  according  to  Carolyn 
O'Malley,  the  Garden's  acting  executive  director. 

Contributions  will  be  used  to  restore  an  unan¬ 
ticipated  cut  of  $11,400  in  funding  by  the  Center 
for  Plant  Conservation  (CPC).  The  balance  of  the 
funds  will  be  used  to  offset  rare-plant  program 
expenses. 

"This  quick  and  generous  support  for  one  of 
the  Garden's  most  important  missions  is  a  won¬ 
derful  encouragement  to  us,"  Ms.  O'Malley  said. 

"One  of  our  responsibilities  is  to  care  for 
selected  Sonoran  and  Chihuahuan  desert  plants 
which  have  been  classified  as  rare  and  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  U.S.  government  and  conservation 
organizations,"  the  acting  director  said. 

"Garden  horticulturists  presently  care  for  thir¬ 
ty-six  of  the  rarest  and  most  endangered  plants  in 
the  southwestern  deserts,"  said  Liz  Slauson,  cura¬ 
tor  of  the  Garden's  living  collection.  "We  are  pro¬ 
viding  a  vital  service  to  Arizona  and  the  south¬ 
western  desert  through  our  rare-plant  program." 

The  rare-plant  program's  expenses  are  $40,000 
annually.  The  funding  cut  had  put  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  conservation  program  in  jeopardy. 

"The  Garden's  first  goal  was  to  raise  the  funds 
needed  to  support  program  expenses.  Now  we 
are  looking  for  ways  to  fund  the  program  through 
perpetual  endowment  funds,"  Carolyn  said. 

Liz  explained  that  the  CPC — a  network  of 
twenty-five  regional  botanical  gardens  and 
(Please  turn  to  the  next  page.) 


(Continued  from  the  previous  page.) 
arboreta — operates  a  matching  endowment  fund 
to  care  for  about  2,000  plants  which  are  classified 
as  rare  and  endangered  throughout  the  United 
States.  To  endow  one  rare  species  costs  about 
$10,000.  "For  each  $5,000  a  garden  invests  in  the 
fund,"  Liz  said,  "CPC  matches  those  funds  and 
ensures  that  the  species  will  be  cared  for  in  perpe¬ 
tuity." 

Two  of  the  Garden's  thirty-six  plants  had 
already  been  endowed.  If  all  thirty-six  plants  were 
endowed,  the  Garden  would  receive  $14,400  in 
endowment  proceeds  annually  from  CPC.  The 
remaining  program  expenses  are  funded  by  the 
Garden's  annual  operating  budget. 

The  U.S.  is  divided  into  twenty  five  geographi¬ 
cal  CPC  regions,  each  assigned  to  collect,  store, 
germinate,  and  grow  seeds  collected  from  the  few 
remaining  plants  growing  in  their  natural  settings. 
The  Garden's  area  of  responsibility  includes  the 
Chihuahuan  Desert  of  western  Texas  and  the 
southern  half  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Sonoran 
Desert  of  Arizona. 

Liz  said  that  when  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
began  working  with  Amsonia  kearneyana 
(Kearney's  blue  star)  a  few  years  ago,  only  seven 
plants  of  the  species  were  known  to  exist  in  the 
wild.  "Now  there  are  thousands  of  seeds  and  a 
safe  number  of  back-up  plants  in  our  collection," 
she  said.  A  few  other  plants  under  the  care  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  are  Agave  arizonica 
(Arizona  agave),  Coryphantha  ramillosa  (Bunched 
Cory  cactus),  Echinocactus  horizonthalonius  v.  nicholi 
(Nichol  Turk's  head  cactus),  Echinocereus  chisoensis 
(Chisos  Mountain  hedgehog)(a  related  story  about 
this  plant  appears  on  page  4),  and  Echinocereus 
viridiflorus  v.  davisii  (Davis'  green  pitaya  cactus). 

Of  the  18,000  named  flora  species  in  the  U.S., 
over  2,000  are  rare,  threatened,  or  endangered. 

CPC  estimates  that  700  may  possibly  become 
extinct  in  the  wild  in  the  next  ten  years. 

To  make  a  tax-deductible  contribution  to  this 
special  conservation  campaign,  contact  Sherry 
New,  development  director,  at  941-1225.  0 


Barn-raising  in  the  Electronic  Age: 

Donations  Come  Together 


A  chance  meeting  on  the  Garden  paths  has  led 
to  an  upgrading  of  the  Garden's  computer 
system,  with  donations  amounting  to  over 

$75,000. 

"This  means  that  we're  coming  into  the  Twenty- 
first  Century  and  it's  just  in  the  nick  of  time,"  one 
Garden  staff  member  noted. 

Last  spring  Garden  Event  Coordinator  Lauri 
Devenney  fell  into  conversation  with  Malcolm 
Boswell,  southwestern  district  manager  of 
Microsoft,  a  company  which  produces  computer 
software.  Microsoft  eventually  adopted  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  as  its  project  for  the  year,  said 
Sherry  New,  Garden  development  director. 

"Microsoft  offered  to  donate  all  the  software  we 
need,"  she  said.  "This  gift  increases  our  efficiency 
and  will  allow  all  Garden  departments  to  commu¬ 
nicate  uniformly  with  each  other." 

New  programs  mean  people  have  to  learn  how 
to  use  them,  and  that  training  and  training  material 
were  offered  by  Training  a  la  Carte,  owned  by  Janet 
Corbosiero  and  Fran  Novak. 

"All  the  pieces  were  falling  into  place  until  we 
began  to  look  at  our  machines,"  Sherry  said.  "Most 
of  our  computers  were  so  old  and  antiquated  that 
they  could  not  handle  new  Microsoft  software.  So 
we  explained  the  problem  to  our  board  of  trustees; 
they  budgeted  some  money  for  expenditures  and 
individual  board  members  came  up  with  donations 
of  equipment." 

Those  members  are  Jeff  Anderson  of  First 
Interstate  Bank,  Steve  Roman  of  Bank  One,  Ellen 
Jacobs  of  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  Hazel  Hare, 
and  W.  T.  Greer  of  Motorola. 

About  the  same  time  that  Microsoft  offered  to 
provide  software,  a  member  of  the  Agave  Century 
Club  offered  to  do  volunteer  work  in  the  Garden. 
She  is  Janis  Mathis,  who  is  a  computer  and  electri- 


To  Upgrade  Garden's  Computer  System 


cal  engineer.  Trained  to  use  the  Microsoft  software 
by  Training  a  la  Carte,  Janis  has  been  teaching  each 
staff  member  how  to  use  the  new  software  and 
equipment,  a  process  generally  requiring  three  full 
workdays  per  person.  Janis  spent  411  hours  training 
staff  members  in  1994  since  beginning  the  volunteer 
project  last  June.  She  expects  to  finish  the  training 
by  1996. 

By  mid-January  enough  computers  had  been 
donated  to  take  care  of  fifteen  staff  members  at  the 
Garden,  Sherry  said.  Eight  computers  are  still  need¬ 
ed  to  provide  computer  access  to  everyone  who 
needs  it  and  meet  all  departmental  needs. 

An  important  part  of  the  computer-upgrade 


Janis  Mathis,  a  computer  and  electrical  engineer,  volun¬ 
teered  to  install  the  new  computers  and  software  at  the 
Garden  and  to  train,  as  well,  staff  members  in  how  to 
use  the  new  equipment  and  programs.  She  spent  over 
400  hours  at  this  project  in  the  last  half  of  1994  and  esti¬ 
mates  completing  the  trainig  project  by  the  end  of  1995. 


story  is  the  gift  of  $25,000  in  proceeds  from  the  1994 
Laminaria  de  las  Noches  event.  Garden  volunteers, 
who  stage  the  traditional  holiday  program  featur¬ 
ing  the  Garden  lighted  at  night  by  thousands  of 
candles,  earmarked  that  money  to  purchase  equip¬ 
ment,  to  purchase  a  new  database  program,  to 
install  the  new  database  program,  to  install  net¬ 
working  capabilities,  and  to  provide  training  in 
how  to  use  those  things. 

This  means  the  Garden  can  keep  all  its  own 
plant  records  (they  were  previously  stored  at 
Arizona  State  University,  which  is  closing  that  sys¬ 
tem),  and  various  staff  members  can  access  the 
records  from  their  own  offices.  The  Garden  can  con¬ 
nect  with  all  other  gardens  using  the  BG  Base 
(Botanical  Garden  DataBase),  which  will  make  con¬ 
servation  and  collection  work  more  effective. 

In  addition,  staff  computers  will  operate  faster, 
thereby  speeding  up  human  work.  The  gift  shop 
will  be  able  to  store  more  than  one  day's  transac¬ 
tions  and  can  therefore  analyze  marketing  trends 
more  effectively.  The  library  will  soon  be  able  to 
link  electronically  with  other  libraries  throughout 
the  world  for  greater  access  to  research  and  cata¬ 
loging  information.  Two  departments — member¬ 
ship  and  collections — which  use  extensive  lists  of 
people  and  plants  and  related  data,  are  networked 
within  each  other,  thereby  allowing  staffers  in  each 
department  to  talk  with  others  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  and  access  their  data  much  more  effectively. 

Proceeds  from  the  used  book  sale  at  the  fall 
plant  sale  also  were  donated  to  help  equip  the 
library  with  needed  electronic  software.  —  Carol 
Schatt  0 
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Pruning:  Where  'Judicious' 
Must  Replace  'Thwack' 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

A  gardening  friend  of  mine  could  not  bear  to 
toss  away  a  plant,  no  matter  how  decrepit 
or  beleaguered  it  had  become.  I  saw  her 
burst  into  tears  once  at  the  sight  of  a  brush  pile, 
grieving  for  all  those  rejected  plants.  At  the  time  I 
thought  it  ridiculous  and  with  barely  concealed 
irony  and  disgust  labeled  her  attitude  overly  senti¬ 
mental. 

But  now  I  wonder:  Was  I  too  quick  in  my  assess¬ 
ment,  too  harsh  in  my  scorn?  When  I  look  at  many 
pruning  results,  I  do  wonder  why  plants  are  treated 
so  carelessly  and  disrespectfully. 

As  a  practice,  pruning  can  be  an  art  form.  The 
French  and  Italians  raised  it  to  that  level  in  the  past 
three  centuries.  Pruned  plants  in  old  French  gar¬ 
dens  are  masterpieces  of  precision,  control,  and 
understatement,  pushing  rigor  and  form  to  perfec¬ 
tion  unrivaled  elsewhere  in  horticulture.  And, 
remarkably,  the  plants  not  only  survive,  but  thrive, 
grow,  fruit  and  flower. 

From  these  traditions  we  have  learned  many  of 


This  causes... 

. this. 

An  old  tradition  in  Phoenix  is  to  prune  mulberry  trees 
back  to  stubs.  This  form  of  pollarding  was  desirable 
where  mulberry  leaves  were  used  as  food  for  the  silk¬ 
worm  industry.  When  we  imported  the  tree  as  an  orna¬ 
mental,  however,  we  also  retained  the  old  practice  of  pol¬ 
larding — even  though  it  destroys  the  tree's  beautiful,  nat¬ 
ural  form  and  shortens  its  life. 


our  common  pruning  techniques,  such  as  pollard¬ 
ing  (cutting  a  stem  or  branch  to  encourage  multiple 
branches  and/or  leaf  mass)  and  espalier  (pruning  a 
plant  to  grow  along  one  plane). 

They  have  practical  uses.  Pollarding  encourages 
small  branches  suitable  for  furniture-making,  or 
increases  leaf  production  to  fuel  the  silkworm 
industry.  Espalier  boosts  fruit  production,  limits 
disease,  and  offers  more  luxurious  growth  in  very 
tight  spaces. 

There  is  also  pruning  for  the  sheer  exuberance 
of  it,  such  as  topiary,  where  a  plant  is  shaped  to 
resemble  something  else,  and  pleaching,  in  which 
tree  limbs  are  bent  and  intertwined  to  create  a  arbo¬ 
real  tunnel. 

The  art  depends  on  more  than  muscle 

Alas,  some  pruners  approach  the  practice  with 
the  ignorance  of  the  sorcerer's  apprentice:  If  you 
can  wield  a  tool,  you're  an  expert.  Sure  that  merely 
lopping  off  a  few  branches  will  improve  the 
plant /victim,  this  sort  of  pruner  whacks  and 
thwacks  away  until  the  results  are  mangled  enough 
to  call  the  job  finished.  The  mayhem  of  pruning  has 
supplanted  the  art. 

Good  pruning  maintains  the  health  and  beauty 
of  a  plant.  Crossed  tree  branches  rub  together,  caus¬ 
ing  open  wounds  which  can  rapidly  lead  to  infec¬ 
tion  and  insect  invasion,  or,  worse,  the  growing 
together  of  crossed  branches.  Dead  limbs  and 
branches,  common  in  desert  trees  and  shrubs,  can 
become  conduits  for  bacteria,  fungi,  viruses,  and 
insects  to  move  into  healthy  portions  of  plants. 

Pruning  crossed  or  dead  areas  of  a  plant  sounds 
simple:  Identify  the  appropriate  limbs  or  branches 
and  remove  them.  And  this  pruning  is  a  simple 
matter  if  the  simple  rules  are  followed.  Prune  up  to 
but  not  including  the  collar  surrounding  the  branch , 
leave  no  stumps,  make  a  clean  and  sharp  cut,  resist  the 
urge  to  bathe  the  cut  in  anything,  and  use  the  proper 
tool. 

The  pruner 's  mantra:  "the  proper  tool" 

Good  pruning  tools  are  worth  the  money.  Tools 
of  the  right  size  for  the  job  and  kept  very  sharp  are 
essential  to  good  pruning.  A  bone-wrenching  expe- 


This  palo  verde  trunk  will 
suffer  forever  from  prun¬ 
ing  which  left  stubs  as 
well  as  damage  to  the 
tree's  bark. 


rience  with  a  pair  of  dull  hand  pruners  becomes  a 
joy  with  adequately-sized  loppers.  Hand-held 
pruners  are  perfect  for  cuts  up  to  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  good  loppers  can  go  up  to  about 
an  inch  in  diameter;  and  from  there  you  need  a  saw. 
Nothing  can  be  pruned  properly  with  a  power  tool ,  a 
maxim  especially  true  about  the  chain  saw,  which  is 
best  reserved  for  the  demolition  of  felled  trees. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  more  subtle  problems 
of  form,  shape,  preference,  or  nuisance,  all  of  which 
can  be  corrected  by  pruning.  A  plant  with  three- 
inch  thorns  overhanging  a  pathway,  an  overgrown 
branch  threatening  the  roof,  a  tree's  too-heavy 
crown  which  has  overgrown  its  root  system — all  of 
these  problems  require  thoughtful  pruning  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  growth  habits  and  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  tree. 

Remember  to  consider  the  entire  form  of  the 
plant  you  are  about  to  prune;  a  branch  may  grow 
differently  out  of  a  pruning  cut  than  it  would  as  a 
natural  branch.  Branches  form  from  leaf  axils  when 
the  plant  begins  to  grow  new  stem  tissue  instead  of 
merely  a  pedicule  to  hold  a  leaf.  Thus,  if  you  cut  in 
mid-stem  where  there  is  no  leaf  axil,  then  there  will 
be  no  growth;  only  a  stump  will  remain,  a  perma¬ 
nent  reminder  of  a  pruning  mistake.  Where  there  is 
an  axil  the  plant  will  put  out  new  growth  not  from 
the  cut,  but  to  the  side  or  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In  some  shrubs  this  characteristic  is  helpful  by 
adding  branches  to  fill  out  the  form  of  the  shrub.  In 
most  trees  it  is  not  helpful  as  those  extra  branches 
will  sometime  have  to  be  removed  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  tree's  proper  form. 

Therefore,  take  off  the  stem  or  branch  at  a  natural 
junction  whenever  possible.  Sometimes  this  means 
cutting  off  a  lot  more  than  you  anticipated,  but  be 
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brave  and  look  carefully  at  the  overall  result.  Not 
only  is  this  healthier  for  the  plant,  but  more  attrac¬ 
tive  as  well. 

Prune  shrubs  from  the  inside  out 

Pruning  back  to  a  natural  junction  is  also  an 
excellent  practice  when  pruning  shrubs.  Pruning 
shrubs  is,  in  effect,  working  from  the  inside  out.  If 
you  can't  actually  do  it,  then  pretend  to  be  inside  the 
plant  and  remove  branches  from  within  its  interior  to 
achieve  a  reduction  of  size  or  inass.  The  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  this  technique  requires  will  be  rewarded  ten¬ 
fold  by  improved  form  and  shape  of  the  shrub. 

The  exception,  of  course,  is  pruning  to  achieve  a 
more  formal  or  controlled  look  for  a  shrub.  In  this 
case  you  prune  specifically  to  encourage  rampant 
branching.  Red  bird  of  paradise  ( Caesalpinia  pulcher- 
rima)  at  the  end  of  winter,  brittlebush  ( Encelia  fari- 
nosa)  in  early  fall,  and  red  fairy  duster  ( Calliandra 
californica )  after  a  couple  of  years'  growth  all  benefit 
greatly  from  a  cleansing,  though  brutal,  pruning. 

While  most  desert  plants  look  superb  in  their 
natural  form  with  light  and  judicious  pruning  for 
health  only,  there  are  situations  which  call  for  more 
formal  pruning  and  require  different  skills.  Some 
excellent  desert  shrubs  which  may  become  highly 
pruned  hedges,  container  plants,  or  plantings  are 
jojoba  ( Simmondsia  chinensis ),  Arizona  rosewood 
(Vaupuelinia  californica ),  Texas  rangers  ( Leucophyllum 
spp.),  the  desert  Australian  cassias  ( Cassia  arteme- 
sioides,  C.  sturtii ,  and  C.  nemophila ),  and  Texas  ebony 
(Pithecellobium  flexicaule).  They  all  lend  themselves 
to  formalized  treatment. 

Desert  gardeners  often  face  pruning  succulents, 
particularly  cacti.  Regardless  of  why — old  age, 
physical  or  insect  damage,  watering  problems, 
overgrowth,  or  cold  damage — large  succulents  can 
require  some  pruning.  The  principles  are  the  same. 
Cut  at  natural  junctions  and  leave  clean  sharp  cuts. 
Covering  an  open  cut  on  a  succulent  with  sulfur 
helps  dry  the  cut  and  acts  as  a  preventative  to  fun¬ 
gal  infections. 

The  frosts  of  winter  will  put  you  to  the  test 

No  matter  how  careful  and  skilled  you  are,  cold 
damage  will  challenge  your  pruning  skills.  Cold 


The  best  way,  generally, 
to  prune  tree  branches  is 
to  make  three  cuts  with 
the  handsaw: 
one  partial  cut  from 
underneath  about  a  foot 
or  so  away  from  the 
trunk;  a  second,  com¬ 
plete  cut  from  the  top  of 
the  branch  and  one  inch 
past  the  first  cut — which 
snaps  off  the  weighty 
branch;  and  the  third, 
final  cut  (often  from 
below  to  get  the  angle 
right)  to  remove  the 
remaining  stub. 

damage  rarely  occurs  symmetrically  or  uniformly. 
Usually  it  is  erratic,  leaving  one  good  branch  and 
ruining  the  others.  Depending  on  the  plant,  consid¬ 
er  major  surgery.  Fast-growing  plants  such  as  red 
bird  of  paradise,  Arizona  yellow  bells  ( Tecotna  stems ) 
or  hummingbird  bush  ( Justicia  spicigera)  can  be 
butchered  to  the  ground,  recover,  and  bloom  spec¬ 
tacularly  in  one  season.  With  them,  there  is  no  bene¬ 
fit  in  leaving  one  wispy  little  branch  so  the  plant 
won't  "look  too  bad." 

Slower-growing  shrubs,  however,  would  benefit 
from  leaving  some  wood  for  form  and  shape  until 
there  is  enough  recovery  to  allow  a  second,  more 
vigorous  pruning.  With  any  cold-damaged  plant,  it 
is  best  to  wait  to  prune  anything  until  after  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  further  freezing  is  past,  usually  late  February 
to  mid-March. 

Whatever  your  reason  for  pruning,  give  it  care¬ 
ful  thought  before  you  begin.  Consider  the  plant 
and  treat  it  carefully. 

While  I  do  not  weep  over  compost  heaps,  I  do 
yearn  for  a  more  attentive  attitude  toward  plants. 
Good  pruning  demands  detailed  observation  and 
intimate  attention.  And  gardeners  know  that  when 
such  elemental  activity  is  performed  with  care  and 
solicitude,  as  in  a  partnership  with  the  plant,  what 
is  produced  is  the  finest  expression  of  a  plant's  right 
to  life.  0 

( Mary  F.  Irish,  our  Desert  Gardener,  is  director  of  public 
horticulture  at  the  Garden.) 
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A  Weed  in  Some  Places, 

Datura  Offers  a  Long  Summer 
Of  Fragrant,  White  Blooms 

Sacred  datura,  jimson  weed,  thorn 
apple,  toloache 

Datura 

Arizona  roadsides  in  summer  usually  fade 
from  a  palette  of  color  to  a  study  in  form. 
Gone  are  the  carpets  of  yellow,  blue,  and 
purple  wildflowers  and  the  blankets  of  desert 
marigold  and  lupine.  The  riot  of  globemallow  col¬ 
ors  is  just  a  remembrance.  But,  unexpectedly,  the 
edges  of  the  roadside  flash  white  and  a  second  look 
reveals  a  large  plant,  full  of  enormous  white  trum¬ 
pet  flowers — it  is  datura,  starting  out  on  a  long, 
warm  season  of  bloom. 

Like  many  plants,  datura  ( Datura  wrightii )  has 
many  names:  jimson  weed,  thorn  apple,  toloache  in 
northern  Mexico,  and,  occasionally,  sacred  datura. 
The  word  "datura"  is  from  a  Hindi  word  for  the 
plant  in  India  where  several  members  of  this  small 
genus  are  common. 

Indigenous  peoples  in  the  Americas  (where  it 
was  called  "Jamestown  weed"  a.k.a.  "jimson")  have 
used  datura  externally  as  an  application  to  relieve 
arthritis,  muscle  aches,  and  strains.  Datura  contains 
powerful  alkaloids  and  all  parts  of  the  plant  are 
extremely  toxic;  eating  or  drinking  any  part  is  lethal 
even  in  small  doses.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  stunning 
summer  bloomer,  both  on  the  roadside  and  in  our 
gardens. 

Thought  by  some  writers  to  be  an  introduction, 
probably  accidental,  from  Mexico,  datura  is  grown 
widely  in  elevations  below  2,000  feet,  especially  in 
disturbed  sites  and  near  washes  and  rivers.  The 
plant  is  wide  and  spreading,  with  great,  hairy,  gray- 
green  leaves.  A  perennial  from  a  large  swollen  root, 
the  top  of  the  plant  dies  away  in  the  winter  to 


return  with  very  warm  weather  in  late  spring. 
Datura  begins  to  grow  in  May  and  will  bloom  from 
June  through  October. 

The  blooms  are  open  at  night  and,  as  is  typical 
of  night  bloomers,  are  large — over  a  foot  long — fra¬ 
grant,  and  white.  The  flower  may  be  edged  with 
lavender  and  is  shaped  like  a  trumpet  although  the 
very  tip  is  pointed  and  slightly  curved.  Large,  old 
plants  grown  with  ample  water  can  have  over  fifty 
blooms  in  a  single  night.  Hawk  moths  are  a  signifi¬ 
cant  pollinator  of  the  plant,  darting  among  the 
blooms  throughout  the  summer  nights. 

Other  members  of  the  genus  also  grown  as 
ornamentals,  D.  arborea  and  D.  suaveolens  (often 
described  in  the  genus  Brugmansia),  are  shrubs  with 


abundant  hanging,  foot-long  flowers.  Usually 
known  as  Angel's  trumpet,  these  are  demanding 
plants  here  in  the  low  desert.  They  require  lots  of 
water,  have  little  tolerance  for  cold,  and  are  not 
fond  of  dry  heat. 

D.  stramonium,  jimson  weed,  is  a  common 
wasteland  plant  in  the  eastern  U.S.  Known  also  in 
some  parts  of  Arizona,  this  plant  has  a  much  small¬ 
er  but  very  attractive  bloom.  The  petals  are  not  so 
completely  fused  into  a  trumpet  form  and  frequent¬ 
ly  twist  at  the  end,  giving  the  plant  an  animated 
appearance. 

The  fruit  of  datura  is  a  spiny  orb  nearly  the  size 
of  a  golf  ball.  It  becomes  a  bur  when  dried  and  can 
stick  to  anything.  Eventually  the  sides  split,  spread¬ 
ing  brown  seeds  along  the  ground  to  be  washed 
away  with  the  winter  rains. 

Plants  are  easy  to  grow  from  seed.  Germination 
is  quick  but  requires  some  heat.  Seed-grown  plants 
mature  rapidly  and  may  likely  bloom  in  their  first 
year. 

In  the  garden,  datura  is  a  stunning  plant  near 
pool,  patio,  or  an  outside-facing  door  where  its  fab¬ 
ulous  blooms  can  be  appreciated.  The  light  fra¬ 
grance  is  extremely  pleasant  and  enhances  outdoor 
seating  on  humid  summer  nights. 

Datura  reminds  us  that  desert  gardens  need  not 
be  abandoned  in  summer,  that  there  are  beautiful 
blooming  plants  for  this  season,  plants  so  effortless 
they  can  be  welcomed  into  any  gardener's  plan.  — 
Mary  F.  Irish  0 


Sacred  datura  (Datura  meteloides  or  D. 
wrightii),  showing  leafy  branch  with  flow¬ 
ers,  and  (a)  spiny  seedpod,  and  (b)  seed. 
1/2  X  size.  Drawing  by  Lucretia  Breazeale 
Hamilton,  from  An  Illustrated  Guide  to 
Arizona  Weeds,  by  K.  Parker,  1972. 
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Intellectual  Push  and  Shove 
Nudged  Jane  into  the  Library 

The  youngest  in  a  bright  and  quick  family 
whose  sparkling  conversation  whipped 
around  hairpin  turns  and  kept  laggards  pant¬ 
ing,  Jane  Cole  found  herself  designated  as  "the  cute 
one." 

"But  I  didn't  want  to  be  cute;  I  wanted  to  be 
quick.  Whenever  they  had  discussions,  I,  being  the 
youngest  and  therefore  the  farthest  behind,  had  to 
go  look  things  up. 

"In  high  school  I  was  a  terrible  student,  and  it 
was  in  the  library  where  I  was  most  comfortable. 
That  was  a  place  with  no  pressure.  I  loved  the 
atmosphere." 

Is  it  any  surprise  that  in  high  school  Jane  decid¬ 
ed  to  become  a  librarian? 

She  grew  up  in  Hammond,  Indiana,  where  sum¬ 
mer  excursions  to  the  nearby  Indiana  Dunes  (now 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore)  on  Lake 
Michigan  gave  her  a  background  in  natural  history. 
In  due  course  she  earned  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  liberal  arts  (philosophy  major)  at  Grinnell 
College  in  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Marriage  took  her  to  upstate  New  York  where 
with  her  growing  family  she  hiked  and  camped  in 
the  Adirondack  Mountains  of  New  York  and 
Vermont. 

But  it  was  the  principal  of  a  school  in  Illinois  — 
where  the  family  later  moved  and  where  Jane  was  a 
volunteer  in  the  school  library — who  suggested  to 
Jane  she  go  to  graduate  school.  This  was  such  star¬ 
tling  and  compelling  encouragement  that,  indeed, 
she  did  eventually  earn  a  master's  degree,  although 
it  took  ten  years. 

Her  second  great  piece  of  intellectual  encour¬ 
agement  came  during  thesis  work  at  the  University 
of  Chicago's  Graduate  Library  School.  "My  advisor 
said  to  me,  'Jane,  you're  an  intelligent  person.'  She 
was  trying  to  light  a  fire  in  me  and  it  worked!  I 
finally  gained  confidence  in  my  mind." 

For  her  master's  thesis  she  investigated  how 
children  learn.  "I  was  testing  fourth  graders,  look¬ 


ing  at  the  ones  who  were  making  poor  grades.  The 
ones  who  felt  at  home  in  the  library  were  not  mak¬ 
ing  good  grades  in  the  classroom,  but  they  were  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  their  own  learning. 

"Because  it  took  me  so  long  to  get  my  degree  I 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  these  same  students  in  high 
school.  Many  students  who  had  been  promising  in 
the  fourth  grade  did  not  do  as  well  in  high  school, 
but  they  had  taken  responsibility  for  their  own  edu¬ 
cation;  they  were  learning  on  their  own,  gaining 
knowledge,  but  outside  the  normal,  classroom  set¬ 
ting. 

"Not  doing  well  in  school  makes  you  think  you 
are  not  intelligent,  and  among  these  students  I 
found  three  things:  a  high  rate  of  suicide;  a  high 
rate  of  non-accomplishment;  but  also  a  third  alter¬ 
native,  doing  things  their  own  way  and  gaining 
success." 

Jane  worked  as  a  children's  librarian  in  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  and  was  head  of  the  River  Forest 
School  System's  library.  After  the  family  moved  to 
Phoenix,  she  was  the  audiovisual  director  in  a 
South  Phoenix  elementary/junior  high  school. 

In  July  1983  she  became  the  librarian  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Her  first  task  was  to 
reclassify  the  collection  from  the  Dewey  Decimal 


system  into  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
allows  a  broader  combination  of  numbers  and  let¬ 
ters  to  encompass  books  in  the  field  of  science 
(which  had  grown  considerably  since  Melvil 
Dewey  established  his  decimal  system  in  the  late 
1800s). 

The  Garden  library  is  a  research  library,  which 
is  not  the  same  as  a  lending  library,  Jane  explained, 
but  is  used  by  researchers  on  the  site.  Its  emphasis 
is  on  the  acquisition  of  volumes  to  remain  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  collection  and  “to  be  used  to  the  end 
of  time,"  instead  of  being  used  and  eventually  dis¬ 
carded  as  reading  tastes  move  onward.  This 
library's  collection  emphasizes  the  botany  of  desert 
plants. 

As  a  part  of  the  Garden's  Research 
Department,  headed  by  Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe,  the 
library  compliments  the  Garden's  living  collection 
of  plants  and  the  herbarium's  preserved  plant 
materials.  Botanical  researchers  require  all  three 
collections,  studied  together,  to  understand  these 
plants  and  their  natural  history. 

A  new  computer  and  software  program  are 
enabling  Jane  to  plug  into  the  Online  Computer 
Library  Center  (OCLC)  system,  which  links  data¬ 
bases  of  libraries  around  the  world  and  provides 
interlibrary  loan  capabilities  for  members,  giving 
instant  access  to  the  volumes  in  all  those  libraries. 

Previously  Richter  Library  used  the  Internet 
system  to  locate  information  available  in  other 
libraries  although  the  library  was  not  equipped  for 
interlibrary  loan  service. 

Jane  is  president  of  the  international  Council 
on  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Libraries,  a  group 
of  about  250  institutions  and  individuals  devoted 
to  preserving  botanical  collections  and  facilitating 
the  information  flow  among  botanical  and  horti¬ 
cultural  libraries.  The  Council,  which  held  its 
annual  meeting  here  in  1990,  will  be  meeting  in 
Chicago  in  May  at  The  Morton  Arboretum  and  the 
Chicago  Botanic  Garden. 

Jane  is  also  a  member  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Library  Cooperative,  the  Area  Reference  Librarians 
group,  as  well  as  the  international  Special  Libraries 
Association  in  which  she  is  a  candidate  for  chair  of 
the  biological  sciences  division. — Carol  Schatt  0 


Saturday  Class  for  Volunteers 
To  Work  Weekends /Evenings 

A  Saturday  class  combining  docent  training  and 
the  Garden's  core  course  will  be  offered  this 
spring  for  the  first  time. 

The  class  will  be  held  on  Saturdays  April  1 
through  May  20,  from  8:30  a.m.  until  2  p.m.,  in 
Webster  Auditorium  at  the  Garden.  It  will  prepare 
Garden  members  for  volunteer  work  on  weekends 
and  evenings,  and  is  of  particular  interest  to  per¬ 
sons  whose  work  schedule  has  prohibited  their  tak¬ 
ing  the  weekday  core  class. 

The  class  will  be  limited  to  40  members. 
Registration  fee  is  $30,  and  deadline  for  registering 
is  March  10. 

For  more  information  or  to  register  for  this 
class,  please  call  Pat  Smith  during  weekdays  at  941- 
1225.  0 


Heard  Indian  Fair  in  March 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  members  are  especially 
invited  to  attend  the  37th  Annual  Heard 
Museum  Guild  Indian  Fair  and  Market,  to  be  held 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  March  4  and  5,  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 

More  than  300  artists  will  be  displaying  and 
selling  their  artwork,  including  pottery,  jewelry, 
paintings,  basketry,  sculpture,  carvings,  and  weav¬ 
ings.  Visitors  can  also  taste  Native  foods  such  as 
piki  bread  and  Hopi  stew  while  watching  music 
and  dance  performances.  Activities  for  children  will 
also  be  available. 

A  Best-of-Show  reception  will  be  held  Friday, 
March  3,  from  5:30  to  7:30  p.m.  Cost  of  the  reception 
and  hors  d'oeuvres  buffet  is  $15  per  person. 
Reservations  may  be  made  by  calling  The  Heard 
Museum. 

Admission  to  the  Indian  Fair  and  Market  is  $5 
for  adults,  $3  for  children  4-12,  and  free  for  chil¬ 
dren  under  4.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  by  calling 
The  Heard  at  251-0214  or  Dillard's  Ticket  Outlets.  0 
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In  Print 


Classic  Guide  to  Weeds 
A  Must  for  Flower  Gardeners 

By  Jane  B.  Cole 


An  Illustrated  Guide  to  Arizona  Weeds 

By  Kittie  F.  Parker,  with 

drawings  by  Lucretia  Breazeale  Hamilton 

338  pp.  Tucson:  University  of  Arizona  Press,  1972, 

$19.95 


I  was  sorry  to  note,  in  "Herbarium  News,"  that 
Prof.  Kitty  (formerly  spelled  "Kittie")  Parker  of 
George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  had  died  last  November  at  age  84.  Among 
botanists  she  was  known  as  "an  authority  on 
Asteraceae  specializing  in  Hymenoxys,"  but  we 
knew  her  in  Arizona  as  author  of  Arizona  Weeds , 
first  published  in  1958  as  Arizona  Ranch,  Farm,  and 
Garden  Weeds,  a  University  of  Arizona  agricultural 
bulletin.  It  is  a  classic. 

The  book,  produced  under  the  aegis  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  School  of  Agriculture,  is  to 
help  Arizona  farmers,  ranchers,  homeowners,  and 
agricultural  students  to  recognize  weeds,  generally 
viewed  as  non-agricultural  plants  to  be  eliminated. 
Each  of  the  158  plants  described  in  the  text  by  Ms. 
Parker  is  accompanied  by  a  carefully  drawn  botani¬ 
cal  illustration.  Some  drawings  are  the  work  of  the 
author;  some  are  the  work  of  Lucretia  Breazeale 
Hamilton.  They  are  beautiful  drawings. 

Both  the  1958  and  the  1972  versions  say  of 
weeds: 

"Weeds  decrease  farm  income  by  robbing 
the  soil  of  precious  moisture.  .  . ,  by  utilizing  soil 
nutrients  needed  by  cultivated  plants,  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  farm  products. .  . ,  and  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  labor,  equipment  and  irri¬ 
gation.  Also  many  weeds  harbor  some  of  the 
worst  crop  insect  pests  and  are  alternate  hosts  to 
organisms  causing  crop  diseases.  Some  weeds 
are  parasites  on  useful  plants." 


A  weed  was  defined  in  1958  and  1972  as  "any 
plant  that  grows  out  of  place  or  is  unwanted 
because  of  certain  undesirable  characteristics.  ...  A 
plant,  although  useful  in  some  places,  may  become 
a  weed  if  growing  where  not  wanted.  Bermuda 
grass  is  excellent  as  a  summer  lawn  but  a  perni¬ 
cious  weed  in  a  flower  bed  or  on  farm  land  or  ditch 
banks.  Even  in  lawns,  Bermuda  grass  may  be  a 
weed  and  undesirable  to  people  afflicted  with  hay 
fever." 

The  1972  version  includes  a  three-page  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  classification  of  weeds  and  the  Arizona 
laws  which  prohibit  and  restrict  noxious  weed  seed 
from  being  propagated  in  the  state. 

Arizona  Weeds  includes  exotic  plants  as  well  as 
native  plants;  both  are  considered  weeds  in  large- 
scale  farming,  cattle  grazing,  and  agriculture  opera¬ 
tions.  Arizona  agriculture  in  the  1950s,  60s,  and  70s 
encouraged  the  use  of  chemical  weed  controls  since 
only  agriculturally  planned  and  planted  plants 
were  considered  "desirable."  That  approach  still 
exists  in  the  80s  and  90s,  but  now  some  former 
weeds  are  accepted  as  part  of  the  ecology  of 
Arizona.  Native  plants,  formerly  denounced  as 
weeds,  are  now  more  likely  to  be  seen  as  organical¬ 
ly  and  ecologically  acceptable  in  urban  landscapes 
and  even  on  farms  because  of  their  natural  beauty 
and  their  usefulness. 

In  addition,  the  state's  economic  emphasis  is 
shifting  from  farming  and  raising  livestock  to 
tourism.  Our  cattle  and  sheep  may  be  poisoned  by 
Hymenoxys  richardsoni  (Colorado  rubberweed  or 
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pinque),  but  it  is  a  beautiful,  small,  yellow  sun¬ 
flower  blooming  in  the  summer  months.  "Pinque 
increases  in  abundance  whenever  the  grass  cover  is 
thinned  by  continued  close  grazing,"  the  book  says. 
Stock  animals  also  eat  another  sunflower, 
Hymenoxys  odorata  (bitterweed  or  bitter  rubber- 
weed),  when  good  forage  is  scant  and  which  may 
be  poisonous  to  sheep.  It,  too,  increases  in  abun¬ 
dance  whenever  the  grass  cover  has  been  thinned 
by  continued  heavy  grazing  or  by  drought. 

Orange  caltrop  ( Kallstroemia  grandiflora)  and 
many  other  favorite  wildflowers  are  included  in  the 
book.  This  little  book  is  both  beautiful  and  basic. 

No  one  studying  Arizona  plants  can  get  by  without 
a  copy.  It's  a  must  for  wildflower  gardeners  who 
want  to  know  which  weeds  to  weed  and  which  to 
keep!  0 

(Jane  B.  Cole  is  the  Garden  librarian.  Richter  Library  is 
available  on  weekdays  to  Garden  visitors  and  for  phone 
reference  at  (602)  941-1225.) 


Pingue 
(Hymenoxys 
richer dsoni  var. 
floribunda). 


Drawings  1  /  2  X 
size,  by  Lucretia 
Breazeale 
Hamilton,  from 
An  Illustrated 
Guide  to  Arizona 
Weeds ,  by  K. 
Parker,  1972. 


Purchase  Tickets  Now 
For  Sunday  Concert  Series 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  eight-week 

Sunday  outdoor  concert  schedule  and  option¬ 
al  champagne  brunch  begins  Feb.  26,  featur¬ 
ing  a  different  style  of  music  each  week,  ranging 
from  contemporary  jazz  to  Latin  American. 

The  90-minute  live  concerts  are  staged  on 
Ullman  Terrace  with  the  lush  buttes  of  Papago 
Park,  filled  with  spring  wildflowers,  cacti,  desert 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  wildlife,  as  backdrop  to  the 
entertainers.  Concerts  are  from  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m., 
and  reservations  are  recommended. 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  by  calling  the  Garden 
Mondays  through  Fridays  between  8  a.m.  and  5 
p.m.  Concert  tickets  are  $5  each  or  a  series  of  five 
concerts  for  $20,  plus  admission  to  the  Garden. 
Garden  admission  is:  adults,  $6;  seniors,  $5;  chil¬ 
dren  5-12,  $1,  and  children  under  5,  free.  The 
Garden  accepts  VISA,  Master  Card,  Discover  Card, 
and  American  Express.  Tickets  are  mailed  if  time 
permits,  or  are  available  at  the  "will-call"  table  near 
the  entrance  to  Ullman  Terrace  each  Sunday. 

A  southwestern-style,  optional  brunch,  avail¬ 
able  from  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  is  an  additional 
$8.50  and  includes  such  items  as  tamales,  omelets, 
mesquite-flour  and  saguaro-seed  muffins,  javelina 
sausage,  potatoes,  scrambled  eggs,  and  beverages. 
Champagne  and  wine  are  also  available. 

Among  this  year's  entertainers  are: 

•  Feb.  26,  Jordan  Snow  and  Richard  Marx,  con¬ 
temporary  country  music; 

•  March  5,  Peter  Storn  Project,  jazz  quintet; 

•  March  12,  Craig  Einhorn,  guitar  soloist; 

•  March  19,  Jesse  McGuire  Quartet, 
trumpet  /jazz; 

•  March  26,  James  Kass,  jazz; 

•  April  2,  Khenany,  Latin  American  folk  music; 

•  April  9,  Eddie  Katz  and  the  World  Rhythm 
Band,  steel  drums; 

•  and  April  16,  Beth  Lederman's  A  History  of 
Jazz.  0 


In  Appreciation 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
acknowledges  the  support  of 
all  of  its  7,169  members. 
Recognized  here  are  members 
of  the  President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society,  Ocotillo  Club,  Agave 
Century  Club,  Desert  Council 
and  donations  received  from 
October  1  through  December 
31, 1994. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Bennett  &  Jacquie  Dorrance 
Bradford  &  Dorothea  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

William  &  Edith  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
David  &  Diana  Smith 
Virginia  Ullman 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Jeffrey  &  Gwynne  Anderson 
Atherton  &  Winifred  Bean 
William  &  Nancy  Bidwill 
James  &  Connie  Binns 
Richard  B.  Burnham 
Dwayne  &  Nancy  Burton 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Claude  &  Susan  Case 
Harry  &  Geri  Cavanagh 
John  M.  Clements 
Bruce  &  Jane  Cole 
Cliff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 
John  &  Julie  Douglas 
Margaret  Eldean 
LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Frank  &  Fay  Giordano 
David  &  Robin  Hanna 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Nelson  &  Ellen  Hope 
Gary  &  Mary  Irish 
Ellen  Jacobs 
Ronald  A.  Javitch 
Denison  &  Naomi  Kitchel 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Richard  &  Sally  Lehmann 
Herbert  J.  Louis 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Mary  Nesset 
Sherry  New 

Mark  &  Carolyn  O'Malley 
Martin  &  Mary  Grace  Ohab 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
L.  Roy  &  Marilyn  Papp 
John  &  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 
William  &  Kathy  Randall 
Stephen  &  Terry  Roman 
Thomas  &  Sarah  St.  Clair 
Carol  Schatt 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
Roger  &  Monica  Smith 
Karsten  &  Louise  Solheim 
Vernon  &  Lucille  Swaback 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 


Oren  &  Jeanne  Thompson 
Craig  Thorn 
Louis  &  Daryl  Weil  III 
Alan  &  Irene  Weinberg 
Jack  &  Carol  Whiteman 
Buzz  &  Gai  Williams 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Thomas  K.  &  Connie  J.  Avery 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  G.  Clark 
Allerton  Cushman 
Harry  &  Annie  Reicher 

AGAVE  CENTURY 
CLUB 

Wendy  Castelli  Barrett 
Caryl  G.  Beckwith 
F.A.  &  Lee  Bowman 
Judd  &  Janice  Boykin 
Naomi  Caras 
Mardelle  Ceaser 
Ron  Christofferson 

E.  J.  &  Pat  Clausen 
Roger  E.  &  Barbara  Clayton 
Louis  &  Patricia  Comus,  Jr. 
George  L.  Cowgill 
David  F.  &  Sandra  Doubleday 
H.  James  &  Diana  Douglass 
Catherine  B.  Ellis 
Bert  &  Betty  Feingold 
Harold  &  JoAnne  Frede 
Zamona  Lake-Freedman 
John  T.  &  Lorelee  Gawaluck 
Laurine  &  Jim  Gilbert 
Mary  Frances  Gilbert 
John  D.  &  Elizabeth  Gray 
Dan  &  Edie  Gruender 
Mary  E.  Harris 
Charles  W.  Hopkins 
Kenneth  &  Nancy  Husband 
Jeanne  &  Jack  Ingold 
Fred  &  Alice  Jensen 
Robert  H.  Kieckhefer 
Barbara  R.  &  Robert  Long 
Robert  H.  &  Ilse  MacKinnon 
Donald  &  Marion  Matern 
Horace  P.  &  Hortense  Miller 
Donald  K.  &  Janet  Miner 
Dorothy  Mitchell 
Dorothy  Donnelly  Moller 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Morrison 
William  &  Marion  Nenstiel 
Pasquale  &  Carol  Nunzio 
Matthew  &  Mary  Palenica 
Walter  E.  &  Carol  Parsons 
A.  Jack  &  Patricia  Pfister 
Donald  A.  &  Cecily  Poison 
Robert  T.  &  Evelyn  Price 
David  &  Edra  Rich 
Donald  A.  Schuder 
David  Sherman 

E.  Dennis  &  Charlene  Siler 
Donald  &  Martha  Squire 

J.  Stinebiser 

Martin  &  Katherine  Sullivan 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Thornton 

F.  D.  &  Lois  Usinger 

H.  W.  &  Evelyn  Van  Loo 
Elizabeth  Welch 
Sue  &  Philip  Wilcox 


Robert  E.  &  Peggy  Withers 
Dave  &  Edith  Wright 
Mary  G.  &  Dennis  Young 
Zaugg  Family 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category, 
Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  for  donors  of 
$250  or  more. 

Manzanita  ($250  -  $499) 

Key  International,  Inc. 
MechTronics  of  Arizona,  Inc. 
Sundance  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
Wild  Seed,  Inc. 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 

Devenney  Associates,  Ltd. 
Norwest  Bank  Arizona,  N.A. 
Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Company 
Snell  &  Wilmer 

Ironwood  ($2,500  -  $4,999) 

First  National  Bank  of  Arizona 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000+) 

Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc. 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (5) 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 

Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 

Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 

Delbert  J.  Harr 

Frank  Hennessey 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 

William  Huizingh 

Melissa  Kemp 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 

Virginia  Korte 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 

HONORARY  DONA¬ 
TIONS 

Gifts  in  honor  of: 

Robert  G.  Breunig 

Anonymous 

Julie  &  Marc  Darr 

Lori  &  Greg  Mueller 

Edith  Goble 

J.  S.  Goble 

Susan,  Sander  &  Ariana 
Nassan 

Lori  &  Greg  Mueller 

Max  L.  Partch 

Jenifer  Partch 


Lori  Umsted 

Lori  &  Greg  Mueller 

Nancy,  Herb  &  Patrick 
Verville 

Lori  &  Greg  Mueller 

Mike  Young 

Roger  &  Stephanie  Young 

Stephanie  Young 

Steven  H.  Young 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horti¬ 
cultural,  education  and  research 
programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

James  Avery 

The  Albanese  Family 

Thomas  &  Connie  Avery 

Dale  &  Sheila  Avery 

James  &  Lee  Avery 

Diane  Barker 

Barbara  Bornyasz 

Mary  P.  Catellier 

Eleonore  S.  Chadwick 

G.  Peter  &  Alice  Clark 

Nancy  Cutler 

Ann  &  Dale  Eisentraut 

Carl  &  Lorriane  Elieff 

Ely,  Bettini,  Ulman,  Insana  & 

Turley 

The  Grillo  Family 

Robert  &  Mary  Jane  Johnson 

John  &  Joyce  Kercsmar 

Kayla  Kolar 

Russell  Learn 

James  &  Marian  Maisel 

Edward  &  Dorothy  McBrien 

Carolyn  O'Malley 

Norman  &  Elizabeth  Outcalt 

Frances  &  Doug  Outcalt 

Vincent  &  Clara  Reuter 

Carol  Rhodes 

Kathleen  C.  Rice 

Fred  &  Phyllis  Stone 

The  Warren  Family 

Helen  Beyer 
Cindy  Brown 

John  Cacheris 

Plato  Cacheris 
Albert  &  Lydia  Cirou 
Joseph  &  Dorothy  Jaeger 
W.I.  &  Elizabeth  Olson 

Vincent  J.  Doyle 

Thomas  &  Martha  Butler 
Canyon  Records  &  Indian  Arts 
Melissa  Keefe 
Ann  C.  Marucco 
Robert  Medlyn 
Navarre  Corporation 
Ralph  &  Barbara  Norton 
Sylvia  B.  Robinson 
Mike  &  Ally  Wise 


Nellie  Freidrichs 
James  &  Martha  Vizcaya 

Juanita  Kennedy 

Ron  Kennedy 

Charles  McCann 

James  &  Martha  Vizcaya 

Mr.  Pineda 

James  &  Martha  Vizcaya 

Robert  Schildauer 

Andrew  &  Diana  Smith 

Kimberley  A.  Weise 
Anita  &  Arnie  Brenner 
Carol  &  Sandy  Fuchs 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultural 
maintenance  of  the  trees  on 
Ullman  Terrace.  Contributions 
have  been  received  in  memory  of: 

Donna  Klabe  Pendley 

Janine  Klabe 

Sue  Trainor 

Fred  &  Mary  Graham 

Darryl  &  Lori  Ledford 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBU¬ 
TIONS 

Karen  L.  Adams 

After  Hours  Advertising,  Inc. 

AJ's  Markets,  Inc. 

Edward  F.  Anderson 
Arid  Zone  Trees 
The  Arizona  Biltmore 
ASU  Libraries 

G.  William  &  Helen  Bingaman 
Joe  Bloxham 
Leslie  R.  Borgmeyer 
Donna  L.  Bublitz 
Jay  Bush 
Mark  Combs 
Cottonwoods  Resort 
Desert  Tree  Farm 
Lauri  Devenney 
Devenney  Associates,  Ltd. 
Joyce  Goodman 
Hazel  Hare 

John  &  Donna  Haustowich 
Peter  Hay 
Jean  A.  Hookway 
Hyatt  Regency  Kauai 
Hyatt  Regency  Scottsdale 
Gary  &  Mary  Irish 
Ironite  Products  Company 
Neville  &  Margery  Jantz 
Tim  &  Betty  Kjellberg 
The  Landmark  Restaurant 
Linda  C.  Laning 
Lewis  Stevens'  Distinctive 
Catering 

Raymond  &  Mary  McCage 
David  &  Pamela  McCarroll 
Rick  McCarty 


Norman  &  Sally  McMullin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Miles 
Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 
Gary  P.  Nabhan 
Northern  Computer  Services 
James  Oltersdorf 
Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Company 
Price/ Cosco 
Princess  Resort 
Dean  Quesada 
Regal  McCormick  Ranch 
Kathleen  C.  Rice 
Alban  Romla 
Carol  Ruppe 

Forrest  &  Martha  Samuels 
Carol  Schatt 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
John  &  Joy  Smith 
Walter  H.  Soderdahl 
Anne  L.  Sommer 
Marlene  Sukman 
SunCor  Development  Co. 
Taste  of  the  Desert 
Vincents  on  Camelback 
Nancy  E.  Wagner 
Diana  Wykes 

Wyndham  Paradise  Valley 
Resort 

DONATIONS 

Eugene  E.  Addor 
Anonymous  (5) 

Raymond  A.  Boley 
Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Cochise  Elementary  School 
Paul  &  Mary  Cody 
Combined  Federal  Campaign 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Geraldine  Eliot 
Bradford  &  Dorothea  Endicott 
Mary  Frances  Gilbert 
Robert  E.  &  Jean  Gregory 
Flarry  &  Mary  Hale,  Jr. 

Harriet  Herr 
Charles  W.  Hopkins 
Ironite  Products  Company 
Donna  C.  Johnson 
Jeff  Kanis 

J.  W.  Kieckhefer  Foundation 
Ed  Korrick 
Jack  Kramer 

William  &  Mary  Kay  Leonetti 
George  Lindsay 
G.  Stanley  &  Bernice  Logan 
Ruth  D.  Mathews 
Mildred  May 
Cesar  Mazier 
Elias  &  Gloria  Paul 
Bruce  &  Kathleen  Pettycrew 
James  &  Virginia  Post 
John  C.  &  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 
Rawhide  Western  Town  & 
Steakhouse 
Chuck  Smith 
James  M.  Smithers 
Linda  A.  Stone 
J.  &  Donna  Van  Houten 
The  Wharton  Foundation 
M.  Dale  &  Beatrice  Williford 
Charlotte  Zartman 
Louise  Zofkie 


DONORS  TO  RARE- 
PLANT  CONSERVA¬ 
TION  FUND 

Alden  &  Jill  Lynn  Acker 
William  &  Susan  Ahearn 
Joshua  &  Betty  Akers 
John  &  Susanne  Alcock 
Peter  &  Judy  Allard 
Sidney  Allen 
Anonymous  Donor  (4) 

Carol  &  Warren  Apger 
Elizabeth  S.  Arnold 
Atkinson  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Ted  &  Elaine  Austin 
Robert  &  Shirley  Avery 
Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 
Lillian  Bartley 
Caroline  Bartol 
Glenn  &  Joan  Bennett 
Cathy  &  Leon  Bentley 
L.  Benton 

Margaret  &  Robert  Bergstein 
William  &  Marcia  Berman 
Jean  B&sich 

Richard  &  Maureen  Beverlin 
Jean  Binford 

A.  Kermit  &  Shirley  Birth 
Robert  W.  Bischoff 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Craig  Blakey  II 
Claire  Blum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  L.  Boettcher 
Raymond  A.  Boley 
William  &  Erma  Bombeck 
Charles  &  Sandra  Bonstelle 
J.M.  &  Mercedes  Borzyskowski 
Andre  &  Sara  Boucher,  Jr. 
Laura  Bowden 
Harold  &  Ida  Bowman 
Laurette  Bradley 
Charles  &  Bernice  Brewer 
John  L.  Brey 
Robert  &  Carol  Bulla 
Gerald  &  Linda  Bullis 
Virginia  Burke 
Alison  Butterfield 
Margaret  Caldwell 
Darrell  Call 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Dave  Carlson 
Diane  Carmichael 
Richard  &  Josephine  Carpenter 
John  &  Patricia  Case 
William  &  Lucia  Causey 
Craig  &  Brenda  Chadwick 
Frank  &  Carolyn  Christian 
Kenneth  &  Rebecca  Clayton 
Paul  A.  Clydesdale 
Allen  &  Jacqueline  Cohen 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Mary  Ellen  Cohn 
Dick  &  Ruth  Cole 
T.  G.  Collins 
Lani  &  Robert  Comp 
Kenneth  &  Joan  Compton 
Louis  &  Patricia  Comus,  Jr. 
Harvey  &  Betty  Cook 
Thomas  C.  Cook 
Gilbert  &  Sherryl  Cooper 
Pat  Cooper 

Sandra  &  Catherine  Cosentino 


Bonnie  Crane 

David  &  Judy  Creighton,  Jr. 

Mary  &  Robert  Crouch 

Lana  &  Christopher  Crum 

Cyprus  Climax  Metals  Company 

Robert  &  Elizabeth  Cyzan,  Jr. 

Tom,  Marcia  &  Caitlin  Czachor 

Barbara  Davis 

Cathy  Davis 

Doug  Dawson 

Fran  DeLamater 

Regis  Della-Calce 

Michael  &  Geri  DeMuro 

J.  E.  Denning 

Jane  A.  Deuvall 

Harold  &  Florence  Dibblee 

Patricia  Dickerman 

James  H.S.  &  Dorothy  Digges 

A.  &  Audrey  Dittert,  Jr. 

Marie  F.  Doepper 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jim  Drake 
J.  E.  Duhame 
Alice  H.  Duncan 
Art  Earle 

David  &  Sharon  Earp 
Kathryn  Edwards 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  V.  Edwards 
Werner  Ehlenberger  &  Pat 
Whitehurst 
Dennis  Elliott 
Emily  Elliott 
Richard  &  Maxine  Elliott 
Dave  &  Judy  Emme 
Gerald  Farin 
Bert  &  Betty  Feingold 
Mary  Doris  Ferguson 
Vera  Lynn  Ferris 
Charles  &  Ardath  Fleming 
Barbara  Foley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Ford 
John  &  Lorraine  Frank 
Carl  A.  Frische 
Jackie  &  Donald  Fry 
Robert  &  Laura  Galloway 
John  &  Shirley  Gannis 
Arnold  &  Joan  Gavin 
Miriam  Getz 
J.  S.  Goble 

Goettl  Air  Conditioning,  Inc. 

Lillian  F.  Goldfine 

Andrew  &  Carol  Gordon 

Warren  &  Evelyn  Gorman 

Herbert  &  Dolores  Gottschlich 

Edward  &  Joan  Grace 

Alvin  Grancell 

Cecily  &  Robert  Grange 

Delphia  &  John  Graves 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Gray 

John  &  Mary  Gray 

Michael  &  Marie  Griffin 

Scharless  Grimes 

Charley  Griswold 

William  S.  &  Josephine  B. 

Griswold 

Pat  Guthrie 

Robert  C.  Guthrie 

Philip  M.  Haggerty  &  Edith 

Goble 

Abigail  Hagler 
John  &  Merideth  Hale 
David  &  Nancy  Hall 
Paul  &  Gloria  Hallowell 


Ruth  Halseth 
William  L.  Halvorson 
Linda  Hardert 
Chris  Hardy 
Hazel  Hare 
Ann  Lee  Harris 
Ted  &  Nancy  Harris 
Jack  Hartley 
Robert  W.  Hay 
Judith  Helms 
Anne  Marie  Hendrix 
M.  Henius 

H.R.  &  Barbara  Hink 
Jesse  Hise 
Kathleen  Hitchcock 
Jewel  &  George  Hoffmann 
Jean  A.  Hogg 
Yvonne  Hogue 
John  M.  Holcombe,  III 
Joann  T.  Holderman 
Kathryn  Holohan 
Ernestine  Holst 
Mary  B.  Holt 
Jean  A.  Hookway 
Nelson  &  Ellen  Hope 
J.  D.  Howe 

Stephen  &  Penny  Howe 

Sandra  Jacobs 

Joseph  &  Dorothy  Jaeger 

Malcolm  &  Alma  Jollie 

A.  Louise  Jones 

Vic  &  Katrina  Kebort 

Ron  Kennedy 

Betty  Ketcham 

Jo-Hanna  Kirk 

Linda  Knoblock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  C.  Koch 

R.  Kollmyer 

Harold  &  Lillian  Kopp 

W.  J.  &  Hedy  Kriegsman 

Lester  &  Barbara  Layton 

John  M.  &  Carole  C.  Leach 

Sally  S.  &  Richard  J.  Lehmann 

George  &  Connie  Leon 

James  &  June  Leonard 

Adele  Lewis 

Dan  Lies 

Julie  Lindholm 

Robert  &  Kathy  Londeree 

Jane  M.  Loring 

Gottfried  &  Wiltrud  Luderer 

Barbara  Rea  Ludke 

Marilyn  Lummel 

Daniel  &  Nancy  MacBeth 

James  &  Alice  MacPherson 

Dennis  &  April  Mahar 

Salvatore  &  Elizabeth  Mandarino 

Ralph  F.  Manders  &  Mary  E. 

Moran 

Patricia  Martin 

Willis  W.  Martin 

Rose  Martinez 

Kirti  I.  Mathura 

Karen  &  James  Matteson 

Bob  Matula 

Phyllis  C.  McConnell 

Esther  McCulloch 

Larry  &  Paulette  McGimsey 

Burt  &  Isabel  McIntosh 

Marilyn  McIntosh 

Robert  &  Penelope  McKinley 

A1  &  Marjorie  McLeod 


A.  Ouida  Mehrhoff  &  Marie  L. 
Haller 

Barbara  &  Mark  Mehrtens 
Cherie  &  Stuart  Meibuhr 
Nancy  Anne  Meise 
Gertrude  Mell 
Irene  &  David  Metz 
Bruce  &  Carol  Meyers 
Horace  &  Hortense  Miller 
Howard  &  Jacqueline  Miller 
Rick  &  Deb  Mishler 
Jean  S.  Miyake 
Miriam  &  Earle  Moore 
Michael  F.G.  &  Josephine 
Morris 

Pam  Morrison 
Duane  &  Margaret  Morse 
Ralph  &  Mary  Anne  Mullen 
Stephen  W.  Murphey  &  Carol 
F.  Jatkowski 
Ellen  &  Gerard  Myers 
Ronald  &  Victoria  Neill 
Robert  &  Barbara  Nelson 
John  &  Mary  Nerstad 
Duncan  &  Phyllis  Newell,  Jr. 
Marjorie  H.  Niccum 
Wendy  A.  Niem 
Geraldine  Nieri 
W.D.  &  Cheryl  Nordstrom 
Jo  Norris 
Charles  Oakley 
Joseph  Obert 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Oehmke 
Palo  Cristi  Custom  Stone 
John  Pamperin 
Beulah  Parker 
Jenifer  Partch 
Myra  Ann  Pearson 
Roger  &  Leah  Pesch 
Don  &  Darlene  Petersen 
Janice  Petticrew 
A.  Jack  &  Patricia  Pfister 
William  W.  Pilcher 
Gerold  &  Use  Pokorny 
Harvey  Pough  &  Ellen  Smith 
Ralph  &  Molly  Povar 
Michael  &  Linda  Powers 
George  &  Ruth  Pranspill 
Chris  Purpus 
Terry  Qureshi 
Thomas  &  Shirley  Ramaley 
Donald  &  Norma  Rayner 
Robert  &  Marsha  Rea 
Douglas  Reed,  Jr. 

Alfred  &  Jancy  Reid 

Kenneth  &  Wilma  Reinert 

George  &  Jewel  Reynolds 

Ernie  Riffer  &  Jody  Reiser 

Scott  &  Jean  Rigden 

Cynthia  Riley  &  Samuel  Childs 

Jean  Robertson 

Ernest  B.  Robinson 

Joyce  &  Peter  Romer 

Martha  E.  Royer 

David  Ruby 

Cay  Russ 

Sheila  Mary  Ryan 

William  &  Creta  Sabine 

Joan  T.  Sawyer 

Carol  Schatt 

Susan  Scheerer 

Henry  &  Marian  Schmidt 
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In  Appreciation  (Cont.) 


R.  Pauline  Schmidt 
Laura  Schmitt 
Donna  Schober 
Elinor  Schottstaedt 
Susan  Schubert 
Louise  D.  Scott 
Richard  &  Judith  Segasture 
David  &  Judith  Sensibar 
Mora  Shahan 
Doris  C.  Shamley 
Carol  &  Charles  Sheffer 
Lynn  Sheldon 

Mark  &  Constance  Shimelonis 
A.  A.  &  Francie  Silverman 
Ruthann  Simmons 
D.W.  &  Joan  Simpson 
Henry  &  Susan  Sheer 
J.W.  &  Anne  Smith 
Shi  Sommers 
Michael  M.  Sophy 


Donald  &  Martha  Squire 

Grace  Stanley 

John  &  Claire  Steigerwald 

Laura  Steindl 

Joel  &  Charlotte  Stern 

James  &  Marsha  Stieber 

J.  Stinebiser 

Dorothy  &  Wayne  Stingley 
Charles  W.  Stirrup  &  Dennis 
Belliveau 
Linda  Stouffer 

Barb  Stout  &  William  Bainbridge 
Steve  &  Anne  Sutherlin 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Gary  &  Mary  Swaty 
Elizabeth  Sweetland 
Robert  &  Mary  Swift 
Ted  Tawshunsky 
Ben  &  Shari  Thompson 
Mr.  &  M  rs .  Willia  m  C .  Thornton 


Sally  J.  Tilden 

E.J.  &  Virginia  Tinsley 

Tillie  Tobin 

James  &  Lou  Ann  Townsend 
Marilyn  &  James  Tramel 
Charles  &  Marie  Trask 
Eric  &  JoAnn  Turnquist 
Emily  Umberger 
Barbara  &  Charles  Vaughan 
Alice  N.  Veronin 
Francis  Vincent 
Carlos  &  Ann  Wagner 
Gilbert  &  Nancy  Waldman 
Ed  &  Arloa  Waldmann 
Robert  &  Judy  Walker 
Dick  &  Lynn  Walsh 
Tim  Warfield 

Max  Weissbach  &  Beverly 
Poneman 
Westcor  Partners 


Evelyn  S.  Wills 
Anna  M.  Winter 
Nora  M.  Winterhoff 
Fred  &  Frances  Yerger 
Borgny  &  Arthur  Young 
Steven  H.  Young 
James  &  Elizabeth  Youse 
Gene  Zonge 
Carol  Zuckert 
Dan  &  Dorothy  Zusman 

ESTATE  GIFTS 

Harry  Rosenzweig  Charitable 
Trust 

CORPORATE  MATCH¬ 
ING  GIFTS 

AlliedSignal  Foundation,  Inc. 


GRANTS 

Anonymous  Member 
Arizona  Game  &  Fish 
Department 

Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
Institute  of  Museum  Services 
National  Science  Foundation 
U.S.  Army  Corp.  of  Engineers 
U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Plant  Parent 

Lillian  Armstrong 
Sue  Hennelly 

Queen  of  Peace  First  Grade  Class 
Roger  &  Stephanie  Young 


Spectacular  Wildflower  Show 
In  Store  for  Garden  Visitors 

Visitors  entering  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
will  be  greeted  with  a  spectacular  display  of 
wildflowers,  according  to  Michelle  Winters, 
gardener  in  charge  of  the  wildflower  beds,  which 
cover  more  than  two  acres  at  the  Garden. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  big  penstemon  year,"  she 
said.  "We  sowed  lots  of  penstemon  seed  last  year, 
which  should  show  good  results  this  year."  The 
varieties  of  penstemon  promise  a  shifting  display  of 
bloom  well  into  summer,  she  said. 

Volunteer  horticultural  aides  have  been  adding 
perennials  to  the  formal  beds  within  the  core 
Garden.  "We're  converting  those  seasonally  bare 
beds  of  annuals  into  displays  that  will  show  people 
herbaceous  plants  all  year,"  Michelle  said. 

This  year's  wildflower  plantings  emphasize  the 
look  produced  by  nature.  In  January  and  February 
the  hort  aides  began  transplanting  greenhouse- 
grown  annuals — lobelia,  yarrow,  columbine — in 
natural-looking  clumps  and  clusters  throughout  the 
Garden  in  arroyos,  at  the  bases  of  other  plants,  and 
the  edges  of  beds.  "This  presents  the  wildflowers 
with  other  plants,  as  they  appear  in  natural  circum¬ 
stances.  It's  also  less  intensive  work  for  the  hort 
aides,"  Michelle  said. 

Around  the  state,  nature's  display  of  wildflow¬ 
ers  will  be  "wonderful,  just  wonderful,"  Michelle 


said.  "The  rains  came  at  just  the  right  time.  They 
came  at  the  end  of  September  and  were  spaced  just 
right.  The  combination  of  rain  and  warm  weather 
promise  a  phenomenal  bloom  this  spring." 

The  spring  show,  underway  by  mid-February, 
will  be  better  in  the  lower  desert  portion  of  the  state 
first  as  temperatures  increase  gradually  northward. 

Up-to-the-minute  information  on  where  to  find 
the  best  bloom  displays  is  available  by  calling  the 
Garden's  Wildflower  Hotline  at  481-8134  from 
March  1  to  April  30.  0 


A  Greeting  to  Visitors 
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Drivers  entering  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  will 
see  these  beautiful  gates,  designed  by  Christy 
TenEyck,  landscape  architect.  The  agaves  (detail 
pictured  at  left)  were  sculpted  in  welded  steel  by 
Joe  Tyler,  an  artist  and  director  of  the  Arizona 
State  University  Arboretum.  The  gates,  which 
were  dedicated  February  9,  were  a  gift  of  Mildred 
May  in  memory  of  her  husband  Robert.  Mrs.  May, 
a  former  Trustee,  served  as  president  of  the 
Garden's  Board  of  Trustees. 


If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be  useful, 
please  call  the  Garden  at  941-1225  for  more 
information. 

Golf  cart 

Four-drawer  metal  filing  cabinets 
3.5"  computer  disk  storage  trays 
Reception  area  chairs 
486-power,  IBM-compatible  computers 
Paper  cutter 

Road  atlas  of  North  America 
Vacuum  cleaners 

Mylar  slide  protector  sheets  &  page  protectors 
Slide  photo  light  box 
Large  plastic  tarps 

Flatware  service  for  50  persons  (does  not  have 
to  match) 

Wagons 

Laser  or  desk-jet  printers 

Saguaro  ribs,  cholla  skeletons,  agave  and  yucca- 
blossom  stalks  (legally  collected) 

Natural-color  shallow  baskets 

Desktop  calculator 

Office  chair 

Easels 

Bookends 

Three-ring  binders 

25-foot  tape  measure 

6-  or  8-foot  fiberglass  ladder  0 


Sample  Paragraphs  Can  Help 
Include  DBG  in  Living  Will 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  received  sever¬ 
al  requests  for  information  about  how  to 
include  the  Garden  in  a  will  or  living  trust. 
There  are  more  ways  than  one  to  provide  an  estate 
gift  for  the  Garden. 

Here  are  three  simple  paragraphs  which  can  be 
added  as  codicils  to  an  existing  plan: 

Fixed  Dollar  Amount 

"I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  Inc.,  for  the  support  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  located  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  the 
sum  of  $ _ ." 

Percentage 

"I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  Inc.,  for  the  support  of  the  Desert 

Botanical  Garden  in  Phoenix,  Arizona, _  % 

of  the  residue  of  my  estate." 

Specific  Property 

"I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  Inc.,  for  the  support  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  located  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  my 
interest  in  ( describe  property  and  exact  location)." 

As  always,  when  revising  your  estate  plan  you 
should  seek  the  counsel  of  your  attorney.  For  a  free 
copy  of  the  Garden's  brochure.  Planning  Your  Will: 
Insights  and  Options,  call  Sherry  New,  director  of 
development,  at  941-1225.  Individuals  who  make 
estate  plans  to  benefit  the  Garden  are  included  in  the 
Sonoran  Circle,  a  recognition  society  for  Garden 
donors.  0 


Calendar  of  Special  Events 

Music  in  the  Garden 

Sundays,  Feb.  26  through  April  16 

Financial  Planning  Seminar 
&  Propagation  Area  Tour 

Friday,  March  3,  9  a.m. 

Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale 
Members'  Only  Preview: 

Friday,  March  24,  3-6  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  25,  8-9  a.m. 

Open  to  public: 

March  25  -  26,  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Scottsdale  Artists  League  Paint  Outs 

April  1,  8, 15 
Show  &  Sale 

April  21,  22,  23 

"Desert  Bloom"  5th  Annual  Show 

April  21,  22,  23 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society's  Annual  Show 

April  21,  22,  23 

Dinner  on  the  Desert 

May  6,  6:30  p.m. 


Phoenix  Home  and  Garden 
Desert  Bloom's  Themed  Gardens 

reflecting  "Our  Garden  Heritage" 
Contemporary  entry  garden 
European  water  garden 
Mission  garden 
Moroccan  garden 
Floral  domed  gazebo  garden 
Sculpture  garden 
Ancient  Indian  ruins  garden 
Pottery  gardens  (demonstrations  &  retail) 
Native  American  theatre 
The  pavilions 
Territorial  garden 
Rose  garden 
Herb  garden 
Natural  water  garden 
Rock  garden 

Native  plant  garden  (natural  retreat) 

Call  the  Garden  (941-1225)  for  tickets: 

$10  (adults),  $6  (seniors) 

$4  Garden  members,  $2  (children  5-12) 
(children  under  5  free) 


The  Sonoran  Quarterly 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
(602)941-1225  (602)  481-8143  TDD 
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.4  r  Birds  in  the  Garden...Mondays  at  8  a.m. 

T  X  . .  {Vm  v  Desert  House  Tours. ..Sundays  from  1-3  p.m. 

^  1  I  1  TvJjv  Desert  Garden  Walks...Tues.  through  Sat.  at  11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

y_  ^  XX  v  ry'  A  Touch  of  the  Gardett...Tues.  through  Sat.  from  9:30  a.m.  - 12  p.m. 

P'  Naturalist  Walks... Sun  k  Mon.  - 10  &  11  a.m.,  *1  &  4  p.m.;  (’except  Mon.):  Tues.,  Wed.  k  Sat.  -  Noon,  2  &  4  p.m. 

SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

_  T 

1 

Wildflower  Hotline 
Begins 

3k  Trail  Activities 

2 

Jk  Trail  Activities 

3 

3k  Trail  Activities 

4 

Spring  Vegetable 
Gardening 

3k  Trail  Activities 

5 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Puppet  Show 
*  Trail  Activities 

6 

Large  Flower  Basket 

3k  Trail  Activities 

7 

*  Trail  Activities 

8 

Wildflower  Photography 
(Lecture  1) 

3k  Trail  Activities 

9 

3k  Trail  Activities 

10 

Introduction  to  Botanical 
Black  k  White  Art 
Workshop 

3k  Trail  Activities 

11 

Wildflower  Photography 
(Outing  1) 

3k  Trail  Activities 

12  Music  in  the  Garden 
Pastels  Demo 
Puppet  Show 
Wildlife  Landscaping 
3k  Trail  Activities 

13 

Arizona  Native  Plant 
Society  Meeting 
*  Trail  Activities 

14 

3k  Trail  Activities 

15 

Wildflower  Photography 
(Lecture  2) 

3k  Trail  Activities 

16 

3k  Trail  Activities 

17 

Introduction  to  Botanical 
Color  Art  Workshop 

3k  Trail  Activities 

18 

Wildflower  Photography 
(Outing  2) 

3k  Trail  Activities 

19 

Sketching  Demo 
Music  in  the  Garden 
Puppet  Show 

3k  Trail  Activities 

20 

3k  Trail  Activities 

21 

3k  Trail  Activities 

22 

Wildflower  Photography 
(Lecture  3) 

3k  Trail  Activities 

23 

Flower  Pressing  &  Crafts 
3k  Trail  Activities 

“4  Landscape 
Plant  Sale 

(Members  Preview) 

3k  Trail  Activities 

25  Landscape 
Plant  Sale 

Wildflower  Photography 
(Outing  3) 
sk  Trail  Activities 

26  Landscape 
Plant  Sale 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Cactus  k  Succulent 
Society  Meeting 

3k  Trail  Activities 

27 

3k  Trail  Activities 

28 

Pastel  Workshop  #1 

3k  Trail  Activities 

29 

Wildflower  Photography 
(Lecture  4) 

3k  Trail  Activities 

30 

Potato  Basket 

3k  Trail  Activities 

31 

Spring  Watercolor  Florals 
=k  Trail  Activities 

APRIL 


c,  Birds  in  the  Gar den. ..Mondays  at  8  a.m. 


W 


Desert  House  Towrs...Sundays  from  1  -  3  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walks... Tues.  through  Sat.  at  11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden...Tues.  through  Sat.  from  9:30  a.m.  - 12  p.m. 

Naturalist  Walks.Sun  k  Mon.  - 10  &  11  a.m.,  *1  &  4  p.m.;  (’except  Mon.):  Tues.,  Wed.  &  Sat.  -  Noon,  2  &  4  p.m. 


SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

fM'-W 

1 

Docent  Training  Begins 
Seed  Saving  Techniques 
"Paint  Out" 

3k  Trail  Activities 

2 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Puppet  Show 

3k  Trail  Activities 

3 

3k  Trail  Activities 

4 

Pastel  Workshop  #2 

3k  Trail  Activities 

5 

Celebrate  the  Desert 

3k  Trail  Activities 

6 

3k  Trail  Activities 

7 

Southwest 

Wreath  Basket 

3k  Trail  Activities 

8 

Art  on  Location 
"Paint  Out"  Instructional 

3k  Trail  Activities 

9 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Puppet  Show 

3k  Trail  Activities 

10 

Arizona  Native  Plant 
Society  Meeting 

3k  Trail  Activities 

11 

3k  Trail  Activities 

12 

3k  Trail  Activities 

13 

3k  Trail  Activities 

14 

3k  Trail  Activities 

15 

"Paint  Out"  Demonstration 
3k  Trail  Activities 

16 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Puppet  Show 

3k  Trail  Activities 

17 

3k  Trail  Activities 

18 

Twined  Fruit  Basket 

3k  Trail  Activities 

19 

"Gottd,  Bad  &  Ugly  Bugs" 
3k  Trail  Activities 

20 

3k  Trail  Activities 

21 

"Desert  Bloom" 
Cactus  &  Succulent  Show 
Artist  Show  k  Sale 

3k  Trail  Activities 

22  "Desert  Bloom" 
Cactus  k  Succulent  Show 
Artist  Show  k  Sale 

3k  Trail  Activities 

23  "Desert  Bloom" 

Artist  Show  &  Sale 
Cactus  k  Succulent  Show 
3k  Trail  Activities 

30 

3k  Trail  Activities 

24 

3k  Trail  Activities 

25 

3k  Trail  Activities 

26 

Evening  Desert 
Photography  (Part  1) 

3k  Trail  Activities 

27 

3k  Trail  Activities 

28 

3k  Trail  Activities 

29 

3k  Trail  Activities 

IMA") 

*A  .  ^  Birds  in  the  Garden...Mondays  at  7  a.m. 

/  Desert  House  Tours...S\ir\days  from  1  -  3  p.m. 

1  Desert  Garden  Walks... Tues.  through  Sat.  at  11  a.m.  through  May  13th 

L  ^  Cr  A  Touch  of  the  Garden... Tues.  through  Sat.  from  9:30  a.m.  - 12  p.m.  through  May  13th 

v*  Naturalist  Walks... Sat.  through  Wed.  at  4,  6  &  8  p.m.  (except  May  6) 

I  SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

1 

Wildflower  Hotline  Ends 
3k  Trail  Activities 

2 

3k  Trail  Activities 

3 

Evening  Desert 
Photography  (Part  2) 

?k  Trail  Activities 

4 

3k  Trail  Activities 

5 

3k  Trail  Activities 

6  Dinner  on 
the  Desert 

3k  Trail  Activities 

7 

Puppet  Show 
Succulent  Container 
Gardening 

3k  Trail  Activities 

8 

Arizona  Native  Plant 
Society  Meeting 

3k  Trail  Activities 

9 

3k  Trail  Activities 

10 

Evening  Desert 
Photography  (Part  3) 

3k  Trail  Activities 

11 

3k  Trail  Activities 

12 

Miniature  Baskets 

3k  Trail  Activities 

13 

Art  on  Location 

3k  Trail  Activities 

14 

Puppet  Show 
sk  Trail  Activities 

15 

3k  Trail  Activities 

16 

3k  Trail  Activities 

17 

Evening  Desert 
Photography  (Part  4) 

3k  Trail  Activities 

Annual 

Garden  Members' 
Meeting 

19 

20 

Docent  Training 

Intro,  to  Plant  Propagation 
3k  Trail  Activities 

21 

Puppet  Show 

Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society  Meeting 

3k  Trail  Activities 

22 

3k  Trail  Activities 

23 

3k  Trail  Activities 

24 

Evening  Desert 
Photography  (Part  5) 

3k  Trail  Activities 

25 

26 

27 

3k  Trail  Activities 

28 

3k  Trail  Activities 

29 

3k  Trail  Activities 

30 

3k  Trail  Activities 

31 

3k  Trail  Activities 

■iflS  Summer  Jazz  in  the  Garden 
Call  for  information! 

Plant  Questions  Hotline 

If  you  have  questions  about  your  desert  landscape  or  plants, 
please  call  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Plant  Questions  Hotline. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  help  you. 

The  Hotline  operates  10  - 1 1:30  a.m., 

Monday  through  Friday  at 
(602)941-1225. 


§K!fe 

Wildflower  Hotline 

Call  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  special  24-hour 
Wildflower  Hotline  during  the  months  of  March  and  April 
to  find  out  where  to  see  some  of  the  state's 
most  beautiful  displays  of  desert  wildflowers 
2)  481-8134 


Printed  on  Recycled  &  Recyclable  Paper 


Special  events  T rail  activities 


ndudes  Garden 


Music  in  the  Garden 

Sundays 
February  26 
March  5, 12, 19, 26 
April  2, 9, 16 

Concert:  11:30  a.m.  - 1:00  p.n 
Non-Members:  $11  (price  inch 
admission  and  concert  ticket).  Members:  $5. 
Tickets  must  be  purchased  in  advance. 

Relax  on  the  Garden's  UUman  Terrace  and  enjoy 
the  sounds  of  your  favorite  local  musical  groups. 
An  optional  Sunday  brunch  is  also  available  (for 
an  additional  fee)  from  9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m.. 
Concert  tickets  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at 
the  Garden  or  by  phone  with  a  credit  card  at 
(602)  941-1225.  Call  for  a  list  of  concert  perform¬ 
ers.  Concert  tickets  do  not  include  the  brunch. 

Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale 

March  24*,  25*,  26 
Friday*,  Saturday  &  Sunday 
*Friday  3-6  p.m.  and  Saturday  8-9  a.m. 
(*Member's  only  Preview) 

Saturday  &  Sunday,  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

No  Admission  Charge 
The  Garden's  annual  Spring  Landscape  Plant 
Sale  features  the  largest  variety  of  desert-adapted 
plants  available  in  one  location.  Garden 
volunteers  and  horticulturists  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  questions  and  assist  in  plant  selections. 


"Desert  Detective: 

The  Case  of  the  Living  Desert" 

Every  day  during  Garden  hours 

Pick  up  free  copies  al  Garden  Admissions 

This  free  activity/ game  sheet  encourages 
everyone  to  use  observation  skills  to  discover  the 
mysteries  of  the  desert  during  their  Garden  visit. 
Sponsored  by  American  Express. 

Camp  Papago 

Every  day 
Year-round 

Camp  Papago  is  a  "camp  without  walls"  full  of 
activities  to  do  along  the  Papago  Trail  encom¬ 
passing  Papago  Park,  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  The  Phoenix  Zoo,  Pueblo  Grande 
Museum,  the  Arizona  Historical  Society  Museum 
and  historic  downtown  Tempe.  There's  no 
advance  sign  up,  no  overnight  stay  and  facilities 
are  available  every  day.  The  Camp's  mission  is  to 
preserve,  protect  and  appreciate  this  special  area 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert.  This  Honors  Camp  has  no 
time  limit  and  children  and  adults  can  visit  the 
Papago  Trail  as  often  as  they  wish.  Pick  up  a  free 
copy  at  the  Garden  Admissions.  Sponsored  by 
American  Express. 


Desert  Garden  Walk 


Scottsdale  Artists'  League 
Paint  Outs,  Show  &  Sale 

April  1, 8, 15  -  Paint  Outs 
Saturdays 

April  21, 22, 23  -  League  Show  &  Sale 
Friday,  Saturday  &  Sunday 
Paint  Outs:  9  a.m.  -  2:30  p.m. 

Exhibit:  9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 

(The  April  8th  Paint  Out  is  an  instructional  day) 
Paint  Outs  are  throughout  the  Garden; 

League  Show  &  Sale  at  Desert  Bloom 
Paint  Outs  are  free  with  Garden  admission 

The  Scottsdale  Artists'  League  offers  visitors  a 
unique  view  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Join 
League  members  for  three  intense  Paint  Outs. 
April  8th  Paint  Out  Instructional  Day  gives 
information  on  everything  from  water  color  to 
working  with  pastels.  At  "Desert  Bloom"  Show, 
the  Scottsdale  Artist  League  presents  its  show 
and  sale  of  works  by  the  League  members. 

Phoenix  Home  &  Garden's 
"Desert  Bloom"  5th  Annual 
Landscape  and  Flower  Show 

Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday 
April  21, 22, 23 
9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 

The  Garden's  Admissions  Parking  Lot  and  Plant 
Sale  Area  (east  of  the  parking  lot) 

Tickets  are  available  at  Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 
Offices,  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  and  Dillards. 
Non-member  fees:  Adults,  $12.  Seniors,  $8. 
Children  (5-12),  $4.  Children  under  5  are  free. 
Member  fees:  Adults,  $7.  Children  (5-12),  $4. 
Children  under  5  are  free. 

This  fifth  annual  Landscape  and  Flower  Show 
provides  consumers  with  product  information 
and  the  latest  in  environmental  landscaping  and 
gardening.  The  show  highlights  the  uniqueness 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert  and  encourages  a  sense  of 
regional  identity  and  pride. 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  & 
Succulent  Society's  Annual  Show 

Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday 
April  21, 22, 23 
9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Phoenix  Home  and  Garden  Magazine's 

Desert  Bloom  Show 

Free  with  Desert  Bloom  Admission 

This  annual  juried  show  provides  visitors  with  a 
special  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  best  and 
most  unusual  examples  of  cactus  and  succulent 
plants  grown  by  members  of  the  Society. 


Tuesdays  through  Saturdays 
March  through  May  13th 
March  &  April:  11  a.m  &  1  p.m. 

May:  11  a.m. 

Meet  at  Public  Tour  Waiting  Area 
Free  with  Garden  admission 

Join  this  fascinating  one-hour  tour,  guided  by 
Garden  docents,  and  learn  how  plants,  animals 
and  people  are  adapted  to  life  in  the  deserts  of 
the  world.  Bring  your  camera,  questions  and 
wear  comfortable  walking  shoes. 

Desert  House  Tour 

Sundays 

March,  April,  May 
1  -  3  p.m. 

Meet  at  Desert  House  courtyard  on 

the  Center  for  Desert  Living  trail 

Free  with  Garden  admission 

Join  the  Garden's  interpretive  naturalist  and 

volunteers  for  a  look  inside  the  water  and  energy 

conserving  Desert  House.  Find  out  how 

researchers  monitor  the  water  and  energy 

systems  of  the  house.  The  Desert  House  and  its 

adjacent  exhibits  show  some  of  the  best  ways  to 

conserve  our  precious  water  and  energy 

resources  and  save  money  too! 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Tuesdays  through  Saturdays 
March  through  May  13th 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 

Along  the  Garden  trails 
Free  with  Garden  admission 
Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace  with  stops  at 
investigation  stations  that  give  visitors  a  chance 
to  touch  and  experience  the  remarkable  adapta¬ 
tions  of  plants,  animals  and  people  in  their 
natural  environment.  Sponsored  by  American 
Express. 

Garden  Naturalist  Walks 

Saturday  through  Wednesday 
March  through  May 

March  &  April:  Sun.  - 10  &  11  a.m.,  4  p.m.; 

Mon.  - 10  &  11  a.m.,  1  &  4  p.m. 

Tues. ,  Wed.  &  Sat.  -  Noon,  2  &  4  p.m. 

May:  Sat.  thru  Wed  -  4, 6  &  8  p.m.  ( except  May  6) 
Meet  at  Public  Tour  Waiting  Area 
Free  with  Garden  admission 
Take  a  guided  walk  through  the  beautiful  plants 
of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Stroll  the  lovely 
desert  garden  paths  and  learn  about  desert  plants 
and  how  people  use  them.  A  perfect  outdoor 
activity  for  adults  and  children. 


Dinner  on  the  Desert 

Saturday,  May  6 
6:30  p.m. 

Throughout  the  Garden 
Tickets  are  $150  per  couple  and  are  available  by 
calling  the  Garden  at  (602)  941-1225 
Enjoy  dining  under  the  stars  during  the  Garden's 
annual  benefit  fundraiser.  Stroll  the  paths  for 
cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres.  Guests  proceed  to 
the  serenity  of  the  Garden's  beautiful  Ullman 
Terrace  for  dinner  and  music  in  the  shadow  of  a 
Papago  Butte. 

Cover  illustration:  Datura  meteloiiies  DC  by  Lucretia  Breazeale  Hamilton 
An  Illustrated  Guide  to  Arizona  Weeds  by  Kittie  F.  Parker,  page  255. 


Birds  in  the  Garden 

Mondays  in  March,  April,  May 
March  &  April:  8  a.m.;  May:  7  a.m. 

Meet  at  Garden  Admissions 
Free  with  Garden  admission 
Many  desert  birds  make  their  homes  in  the 
natural  setting  of  the  Garden  or  use  it  as  a 
stopping  point  in  their  annual  migrations. 
During  this  one  hour,  docent-guided  tour, 
discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in  the 
Garden  and  the  different  ways  they  are  adapted 
to  living  in  the  desert  environment.  Wear 
comfortable  walking  shoes  and  bring  binoculars. 


Pastels  on  Sandpaper 
Demonstration 

Sunday,  March  12 
Noon. -2  p.m. 

Archer  House  patio 
Free  with  Garden  admission 

Join  Nancy  Clauss  as  she  demonstrates  her 
technique  of  using  stained  sandpaper  as  canvas. 
Desert  plants  and  scenes  as  subjects  provide  a 
special  southwestern  experience. 


Colors  of  the  Desert:  A  Sketching 
in  Nature  Demonstration 

Sunday,  March  19 
11a.m. -3  p.m. 

Archer  House  Patio 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Catherine  Sawner  gives  tips  on  a  new  way  to 
experience  the  Garden  as  she  uses  watercolor 
pencils  to  sketch  desert  flora.  Visitors  are  invited 
to  sketch  what  they  see  during  their  Garden  visit. 

Desert  Art  on  Location 

Saturday,  April  8  &  May  13 
April  8: 8-11  a.m.;  May  13: 7-10  a.m. 

Meet  at  Garden  Admissions 
Free  with  Garden  admission 
This  non-instructed,  informal  activity  is  a 
rewarding  way  to  experience  the  loveliest  areas  of 
the  Garden  while  enjoying  the  peace  of  this 
"natural  gallery."  Participants  use  whatever 
medium  they  choose  to  bring;  a  pencil  and 
sketchbook,  watercolors,  oils,  pastels,  etc.  All 
mediums  and  levels  of  art  skills  are  welcome. 
Garden  "Art"  Volunteers  will  facilitate. 


Webster  Auditorium 
Wednesdays,  March  8, 15, 22, 29 
7  -  9:30  p.m. 

GARDEN  PHOTO  OUTINGS: 

Meet  at  Garden  Admissions 
Saturdays;  March  11, 18, 25 
9  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

Instructor:  John  Nemerovski. 

Non-giembers,  $75;  Members,  $65 
Advanced  registration  required 
This  class  offers  a  first  person  encounter  with  the 
early  wildflowers,  preparing  the  participants  for 
all  the  color  and  excitement  to  follow.  All 
photographers  are  welcome.  Bring  your  camera 
and  a  few  of  your  photos  (prints  or  slides,  color 
or  black-and-white).  Technical  and  creative 
aspects  of  wildflower  photography  will  be 
featured.  Class  outings  cover  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden. 


Photograph1 

Wildflower  Photography: 


LECTURES: 


Evenings  in  the  Desert:  Twilight  & 
Night-time  Photography 


Wildlife  Landscaping 

Sunday,  March  12 
3- 5  p.m. 

Instructor  Kirti  Mathura 
Non-members,  $24;  Members,  $20 
Advanced  registration  required 

Learn  which  plants  help  you  cater  to  birds,  bees, 
butterflies  -  even  tortoises.  Provide  shelter  for 
your  friends  in  your  landscape  and  they  might 
even  take  up  residence  with  you!  This  workshop 
includes  a  lecture/slide  presentation  along  with 
a  Garden  walk. 

Seed  Saving  Techniques 

Saturday,  April  1 
9-10:30  a.m. 

Archer  House  Patio 
Instructor:  Kirti  Mathura 
Non-members,  $18;  Members,  $15 
Advanced  registration  required 
Learn  how  to  save  wildflower  and  other  seed 
from  landscape  and  garden  plants.  Find  out  the 
best  time  to  harvest  seeds  and  fruits,  and  how  to 
prepare  them  for  storage  until  the  next  planting 
season. 

The  Good,  the  Bad  &  Ugly  Bugs 

Wednesday,  April  19 
6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Instructor:  Kirti  Mathura  and  Roberta  Gibson 
Non-members,  $30;  Members,  $25 
Advanced  registration  required 

This  lecture/ slide  presentation  shows  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  backyard 
insects.  Attract  the  "good  guys"  with  certain 
plants  and  discourage  the  pests  with  others. 

Learn  organic  home  remedies  and  practices  to 
keep  some  pests  under  control. 


Succulent  Container  Gardening 
Workshop 

Sunday,  May  7 
3  -  5  p.m. 

Instructor  Kirti  Mathura 
Non-members,  $36;  Members,  $30 
Advanced  registration  required 
Find  out  the  basics  for  a  beautiful  dish  garden 
including  plant  selection,  planting  techniques 
and  care  while  each  participant  creates  their  own 
succulent  container  garden.  All  materials 
included  in  the  price. 

Introduction  to  Plant  Propagation 

Saturday,  May  20 
8  - 10  a.m. 

Archer  House  Patio 
Instructor:  Kirti  Mathura 
Non-members,  $24;  Members,  $20 
Advanced  registration  required 
Learn  some  of  the  general  principles  of  plant 
propagation.  Topics  include  how  to  successfully 
grow  plant  from  seeds,  scarification,  and  how  to 
grow  plants  from  cuttings. 


Wednesdays,  April  26, 

May  3, 10, 17, 24 
7  - 10  p.m. 

Instructor:  John  Nemerovski. 

Non-members,  $65;  Members,  $55 
Advanced  registration  required 

In  this  class  we  study  the  effects  of  the  lingering 
rays  upon  the  dusty  greens  and  tans  of  the 
desert.  All  photographers  are  welcome.  Bring 
your  camera  and  a  few  of  your  photos  (prints  or 
slides,  color  or  black-and-white).  The  class 
features  technical  and  creative  aspects  of  summer 
night  photography.  The  class  covers  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden. 


Desert 
landsca 

HORTI 


Spring  Ve: 

Saturday,  ^ 

9  - 11  a.m. 

Archer  House  Patio 
Instructor:  Kirti  Mathura 
Non-members,  $24;  Members,  $20 
Advanced  registration  required 
Get  your  spring  vegetable  garden  growing  now! 
Find  out  what's  appropriate  to  plant  during  our 
desert  spring,  how  to  plant  it  and  care  for  it, 
where  to  buy  seed. 


Garde 

VOLUN' 

Docent  Traininj 
Interpretive  M( 

Saturdays,  April  1  thr< 

8:30  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

$30  (Registration  deadline  -  March  10) 

The  Garden's  volunteer  docents  are  ranked 
among  the  nation's  best  trained  museum 
interpreters.  With  the  extension  of  Garden  hours 
comes  the  need  to  expand  this  educational 
programming  to  include  evenings  and  weekends. 
This  means  a  great  need  for  more  docents.  Here 
is  your  opportunity  to  share  your  enthusiasm 
about  the  Sonoran  Desert  and  meet  people  from 
around  the  world!  For  more  information  call  Pat 
Smith  at  (602)  941-1225,  Mon.  -  Fri., 

8  a.m.  -  Noon  or  1  -  4:30  p.m. 

Natural  crafts 

Large  Flower  Basket  with  Handle 

Monday,  March  6 

9  a.m.  -2  p.m. 

Instructor:  Bonnie  Bogie. 

Non-members,  $48;  Members,  $40 
Advanced  registration  required 

This  is  a  large,  elegant,  flowering  basket  with  a 
strong,  wrapped  rim  and  handle.  The  sides  sway 
outwards  and  it  sits  atop  a  pedestal.  It  is  perfect 
for  an  extra  large  flower  arrangement. 


BERING 

OQb- 

;:  Desert  Ecology  & 
thods 

ugh  May  20 


Flower  Pressing  and  Crafts 

Thursday,  March  23 
9  a.m.  -  Noon 
Instructor:  Jan  Trenter 
Non-members,  $18;  Members,  $15. 

Advanced  registration  required 
Learn  how  to  use  the  desert's  bright  colors  in 
pressed  native  wildflowers  to  create  beautiful 
and  unusual  gift  items.  Price  includes  materials. 

Potato  Basket 

Thursday,  March  30 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Instructor:  Sharie  Monsam. 

Non-members,  $22;  Members,  $18 
Advanced  registration  required 

This  basket  design,  first  used  by  Europeans  to 
collect  potatoes,  is  very  sturdy,  decorative  and 
useful.  If  the  basket  is  used  for  harvesting, 
vegetables  and  fruits  can  be  washed  right  in  the 
basket.  The  loose  weave  of  the  basket  allows 
water  to  flow  through  it. 

Southwest  Wreath  Basket 

Friday ,  April  7 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Instructor:  Bonnie  Bogie. 

Non-members,  $36;  Members,  $30 
Advanced  registration  required 
This  unusual  wreath  and  basket  is  constructed 
using  vines,  date  palm  &  sticks  and  can  be  used 
to  hold  seed  pods,  flowers  and  herbs.  All 
materials  are  included  in  the  price. 

Twined  Fruit  Basket 

Tuesday,  April  18 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Instructor:  Sharie  Monsam 
Non-members,  $22;  Members,  $18 
Advanced  registration  required 
This  unique  basket,  with  a  small  to  medium 
sized  "bowl"  on  an  attached  pedestal,  is  made 
from  vine,  date  palm  stems  and  reed.  The 
basketry  techniques  in  this  workshop  are  easily 
adapted  to  larger  size  baskets.  All  materials  are 
included  in  the  price. 

Miniature  Baskets 

Friday,  May  12 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Instructor:  Bonnie  Bogie 
Non-members,  $30;  Members,  $26 
Advanced  registration  required 
These  colorful  miniatures  are  made  using 
traditional  weaving  techniques.  You  can  make  a 
thimble  basket,  market  basket,  garlic  basket, 
gathering  basket  and  a  chocolate  basket  all  of 
which  can  be  used  to  hold  your  cherished 
treasures.  We  make  as  many  as  our  time  allows. 

Special  iwm 

MEETINGS 

Arizona  Native  Plant  Society, 
Phoenix  Chapter 

Mondays,  March  13,  April  10,  May  8 
7:30  p.m.,  Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 

The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  was  formed  to 
provide  information  about,  foster  an  appreciation 
of  and  help  protect  Arizona's  native  plants. 
Meetings  are  open  to  anyone  interested  in 
learning  more  about  these  amazingly  well- 
adapted  plants.  Call  Kent  Newland  (585-3630)  or 
Marcia  Francis  (992-5435)  for  more  information. 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society 

Sundays,  March  26,  *May  21 
2  p.m.,  *3  p.m.,  Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  Welcome 
The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  is  an  organization  encouraging  the 
appreciation,  study,  and  growing  of  cacti  and 
succulents.  Meetings  are  open  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  know  more  about  these  wonderful 
water  storing  plants.  Call  Card  Roper  (996-9718) 
or  Ken  Jantz  (860-2427)  for  information. 

Annual  Garden  Members'  Meeting 

Thursday,  May  18 

5:30  p.m.,  Webster  Auditorium 

The  Garden  is  entering  a  fantastic  new  phase  in 

its  history.  Join  us  for  the  annual  meeting  for 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Members.  Meet  the 

Garden's  new  Executive  Director  and  find  out  the 

direction  of  Garden  programs. 


Art  IN  THE  GARDEN 

It's  Black  and  White!  Introduction 
to  Botanical  Art  Workshop 

Friday,  March  10 
8  -  Noon 

Instructor:  Catherine  Sawner. 

Non-members,  $24;  Members,  $20 
Advanced  registration  required 

Learn  the  basic  how-to's  in  drawing  live  plant 
specimens  from  the  first  sketch  to  the  final 
decorative  illustration.  A  light  overview  of  color 
composition  and  color  study  is  covered.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  observation 
skills  (includes  "right  brain"  exercises)  and 
looking  at  light  values  (lights  to  darks).  A 
materials'  list  will  be  provided. 

Flashes  of  Color:  Mini  Introduction 
to  Botanical  Art  Workshop 

Friday,  March  17 
8  a.m.  -  Noon 

Instructor:  Catherine  Sawner 
Non-members,  $24;  Members,  $20 
Advanced  registration  required 
This  can  be  a  great  follow-up  to  the  Black  & 

White  workshop  and  includes  basics  in  sketching 
and  exploring  color  composition.  Observation 
skills  and  the  study  of  light  values  expand  as 
participants  work  on  their  illustrations  using 
watercolor  pencils.  A  materials  list  will  be 
provided. 

The  Desert  in  Bloom: 

Pastels  on  Stained  Sandpaper 
2-part  Workshop 

Tuesdays,  March  28  &  April  4 
8:30  -  11:30  a.m. 

Instructor:  Nancy  Clauss 
Non-members,  $36;  Members,  $30. 

Advanced  registration  required 
Participants  learn  the  basics  of  composition  and 
use  of  color,  while  forming  a  cactus  bloom  or 
other  special  desert  display  on  sandpaper.  Great 
for  beginners  and  encourages  many  levels  of 
artistic  knowledge. 

Spring  Desert  Watercolor  Florals 

Friday,  March  31 
9:30  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Instructor:  Victoria  Pittman 
Non-members,  $24;  Members,  $20. 

Advanced  registration  required 
Designed  for  both  the  beginner  and  experienced 
watercolorist,  this  workshop  teaches  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  oriental  painting  techniques  and  pen 
manipulation  to  produce  the  nature/floral 
forms.  Pen-twisted  leaf  and  petal  shapes  and 
composition  of  designs  will  be  introduced. 

CHILDREN'S 

ACTIVITIES 

Garden  Puppet  Shows 

Sundays 
March  5, 12, 19 
April  2,  9*,  16 
May  7, 14,  21 
1:30  -  2:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  (*  April  9  -  Amphitheater) 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 

These  puppet  shows  have  been  specially  created 
by  The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater.  Audi¬ 
ences  of  all  ages  enjoy  actively  participating  in 
the  shows  while  learning  how  animals,  plants 
and  people  live  in  the  desert. 

March  5  &  April  16:  "Zoner  and  the  Drip" 

March  12  &  May  7:  "Zoner's  Water  Cycle" 

March  19  &  April  9:  "Hotel  Saguaro" 

April  2  &  May  21:  "Seasons  of  the  Desert" 

May  14:  "Creepy,  Crawly,  Wild  &  Woolly" 

Celebrate  the  Desert:  A  Parent  / 
Child  Funshop 

Wednesday ,  April  5 
4  -6  p.m. 

Ages  6-10  years  old  with  an  adult 
Instructor:  Jean  Besich  and  Jan  Trenter 
Non-members,  $12;  Members,  $10. 

Advanced  registration  required 
The  Sonoran  Desert  teems  with  life  and  beauty. 
This  funshop  gives  children  and  their  parents  the 
opportunity  to  experience  some  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  environment  as  they  create  unique  crafts  and 
gifts  with  materials  found  only  in  this  desert.  All 
materials  are  included  in  the  price. 


Instructors  -  spring  95 


Arizona  Native  Plant  Society,  Phx.  Chapter  - 
Founded  in  1976  to  encourage  the  study  of 
Arizona's  native  plants  and  is  concerned  with 
conservation  and  urban  landscape  issues  as  well 
as  the  study  of  Arizona  botany.  The  Phoenix 
Chapter's  members  have  wide  ranging  interests 
in  not  only  botany  but  birding,  geology,  zoology, 
and  ecology  and  includes  professionals  in 
horticulture  and  landscaping  as  well  as  non- 
professionals.  The  Society  conducts  meetings 
from  September  through  April, 

Besich,  Jean  -  A  native  Arizonan  with  a  life-long 
interest  in  the  desert  and  its  natural  materials. 
She  is  a  retired  teacher  who  has  spent  many  hours 
working  with  children  including  children's  craft 
classes.  Jean  is  a  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
horticulture  aide  and  docent. 

"Bogie"  Bogenschutz,  Bonnie  -  Advisor  to  the 
Desert  Art  Studio,  Member  of  VAA,  and  creator 
and  designer  of  the  Gypsy  Flower  collection  that 
is  now  being  marketed  throughout  the  country. 
She  has  taught  classes  in  Canada,  Arizona  and 
California.  Her  work  is  in  galleries  in  all  those 
areas. 

Braasch,  Herman  -  The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
interpretive  naturalist  joined  the  Garden  in  1993 
as  a  volunteer.  Herman  received  an  Associate 
degree  in  Botany  from  the  Universidad  Simon 
Bolivar,  an  Associate  degree  in  horticulture  from 
Escuela  Nacional  Agrotecnica,  and  trained  as  a 
landscape  designer  at  the  Instituto  Superior 
Gaston  Martinez  all  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  He 
taught  college  classes  in  historic  horticulture, 
seeding,  growth  and  harvesting  techniques  for 
different  farmer's  communities  and  trained 
landscaping  employees  in  basic  botany  and  skill 
development. 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  &  Succulent  Society  -  A 
non-profit,  educational  group  founded  in  1974, 
to  bring  together  people  who  want  to  know  how 
to  grow,  to  share,  and  to  educate  each  other  about 
succulent  plants.  The  Society's  meetings  bring 
ia  speakers  who  range  from  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  experts,  to  speakers  from  other  states  and 
countries,  along  with  university  experts.  There 
are  also  round  table  discussions  by  members 
sharing  how-to-grow  tips  from  their  own 
experiences. 

Clauss,  Nancy,  -  A  juried  member  of  six  pastel 
societies,  including  Degas  Pastel  Society  and  the 
Northwest  Pastel  Society,  Nancy  has  won 
numerous  awards  for  her  "Prickly-Pear"  cactus 
in  bloom  and  has  done  commissioned  work  for 
the  Phoenix  Branch  of  American  Express. 
Nancy's  work  is  also  in  many  private  collections. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  -  These 
volunteers  have  extensive  training  in  desert 
ecology.  This  training  has  also  included 
experience  in  educational  interpretation  and 
horticulture. 

Gass,  Victor  -  An  environmental  Health 
Specialist  and  Geographic  Information  System 
analyst  in  the  Nonpoint  Source  Unit  of  the 
Arizona  Department  of  Environmental  Quality. 
Victor  worked  for  13  years  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  as  a  horticulturist,  plant  propagator, 
curator  of  the  living  collection  and  database 
manager.  He  has  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Geography 
and  a  Masters  of  Natural  Science  in  Ecology  and 
Botany. 


Gibson,  Roberta  -  A  Research  Specialist  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  Maricopa  Agricultural 
Center.  She  has  a  Masters  of  Science  degree  in 
Entomology  from  Cornell  University,  and  has 
taught  at  Glendale  and  Chandler-Gilbert 
Community  Colleges.  Roberta  also  taught 
entomology  classes  for  the  Master  Gardener 
Program,  Maricopa  County  Cooperative 
Extension  Service. 

Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater- Co-founded  by 
professional  puppeteers,  Nancy  Smith  and  Ken 
Bonar,  and  incorporated  in  1983  as  touring 
theater  in  Arizona.  Their  permanent  downtown 
theater  opened  in  1988  featuring  performances 
of  traditional  and  Arizona  heritage  stories. 

Mathura,  Kirti  -  Horticulturist  and  propagator 
for  the  Garden's  Plant  Introduction  Program. 
She  has  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Botany 
and  Environmental  Biology,  has  helped  collect 
data  for  various  wildlife  and  vegetation  studies 
and  has  extensive  propagation  experience. 

Monsam,  Sharie  -  1988  Mesa  Artist  of  the  Year. 
She  has  taught  fiber  art  classes  in  the  Valley  since 
1976  and  began  teaching  at  the  Garden  in  1985. 
Chosen  to  represent  Arizona  in  Canadian  fiber 
art  shows  in  1986,  Sharie  has  also  participated 
in  shows  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  One  of 
her  tapestries  is  in  St.  Bridget  Catholic  Church 
in  Mesa,  Arizona. 

Nemerovski,  John  -  A  professional 
photographer,  workshop  leader,  and  writer,  he 
has  done  extensive  photography  for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  Boyce  Thompson 
Southwestern  Arboretum,  and  Chicago  Botanic 
Garden.  John  conducts  native  plant,  wilderness, 
and  darkroom  classes  for  the  Scottsdale 
Photography  Workshop. 

Pittman,  Victoria  -  Studying  calligraphy  since 
1978  along  with  oriental  painting  she  has  taught 
calligraphy  for  several  years  in  the  Phoenix  area. 
Victoria  teaches  watercolor  floral  workshops 
throughout  the  U.S.A.  She  has  taught  and 
exhibited  at  international  conferences  at  the  Leu 
Botanical  Garden  in  Orlando,  Florida.  Her  work 
has  appeared  in  numerous  publications:  The 
Calligraphers  Engagement  Calendar,  Florilege, 
and  Artists  Magazine.  A  piece  of  her  work  was 
included  with  the  Calligraphia  U.S.A./U.S.S.R. 
exhibit  in  Moscow  in  1990. 

Sawner,  Catherine  -  A  botanical  illustrator,  she 
has  a  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  Botanical 
Illustration  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Catherine  has  produced  illustrations  for  many 
publications  and  institutions,  and  was  juried  into 
Flora  '92,  a  botanical  art  exhibition  at  the  Chicago 
Botanic  Garden. 

Scottsdale  Artists  League  -  A  non-profit 
organization ,  founded  in  1961,  encouraging  the 
practice  of  art  and  promoting  interest, 
appreciation  and  application  of  all  forms  of  art. 

Trenter,  Jan  -  A  Desert  Botanical  Garden  docent 
who  has  taught  children's  craft  classes  and  flower 
pressing  workshops  since  1986.  She  is  an  artist 
in  stained  glass  where  wildflowers  are 
incorporated  into  her  work.  She  was  an 
instructor  for  15  years  at  the  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College  in  beginning  and  advanced 
stained  glass. 


Above  illustration:  Datura  discolor  Bcnili.  by  Lucretia  Breazeale  Hamilton 
in  An  Illustrated  Guide  to  Arizona  Weeds  by  Kiltie  F.  Parker,  page  253. 


Garden  hours 


The  Garden  is  open  every  day  of  the  year, 
including  holidays,  except  December  25. 


October-April 

May-September 

Office  Hours  (Mon.-Fri.) 

Desert  House  Exhibits 

Desert  House  (Sundays) 

Gift  Shop 

Sales  Greenhouse 


8  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 

7  a.m.  - 10  p.m. 

8  a.m.-  5  p.m. 

9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
1  p.m.  -  3  p.m. 

9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 


Admission 


Adults 
Seniors 
Children  5-12 
Children  under  5 
Members 


$6.00 

$5.00 

$1.00 

Free 

Free 


Special  rates  are  available  for  adult  groups  of 
10  or  more  and  student  field  trips. 

Call  941-1225,  Mon.-Fri.,  8  a.m.  -5  p.m., 
for  more  information. 


Calendar  design  by  ].  A.  Sudal 


Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale 
March  24, 25,  &  26 


«  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008-3490 
(602)  941-1225  (602)  481-8143  TDD 
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Desert  Journal 


Summertime  in  the  Garden 
Is  the  Right  Place  to  Be! 

By  Carolyn  O'Malley 
Acting  Director 

Back  in  the  1920s,  Phoenicians  had  their  own 
unique  ways  of  enduring  summer.  Some  fled 
to  the  West  Coast  or  up  north  to  Iron  Springs 
in  search  of  cool  breezes.  Others  resorted  to  sleep¬ 
ing  porches  and  wet  sheets.  (Breezes  blowing 
through  hanging,  wet  sheets  cooled  the  sleepers.) 

Both  my  father  and  father-in-law  tell  entertain¬ 
ing  stories  of  how  they  coped  with  the  heat.  As 
kids,  their  popular  solution  to  keeping  cool  was  to 
swim.  Taking  a  dip  in  the  gentle  currents  of  the 
canals  was  very  common  in  those  days,  but  the 
Riverside  Swimming  Pool,  located  next  to  the  canal, 
east  of  Central  Avenue,  was  THE  place  to  go.  For 
the  amusement  of  thrill-seekers,  it  even  had  a  giant 
slide.  Since  most  people  in  those  days  did  not  own 
swimsuits,  suits  could  be  rented  for  a  small  fee.  The 
owners  of  the  pool,  however,  had  to  protect  their 
rental  suits  from  being  carried  off,  by  having  the 
words  "Stolen  from  the  Riverside"  emblazoned  on 
the  fronts  of  the  suits. 

In  this  summer  of  1995  we  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  have  some  alternatives  to  offer. 
Thanks  to  Tri-Star  Computer  Corporation,  we  will 
have  "Jazz  in  the  Garden"  every  Friday  evening  for 
eight  weeks  starting  May  26. 

And  there  will  be  "Garden  Nights,"  sponsored 
by  First  Interstate  Bank  of  Arizona,  with  entertain¬ 
ments  such  as  desert  flashlight  tours,  landscaping 
classes.  Garden  naturalist  walks,  herb  talks,  and 
sessions  with  Garden  experts. 

During  the  daytime  we  offer  Sunrise  Tours  so 
that  you  can  enjoy  birds  and  a  taste  of  the  desert. 


There  will  also  be,  at  various  summer  hours,  won¬ 
derful  classes  both  for  children  and  for  adults,  such 
as  making  baskets  and  wreaths,  using  pastels  on 
sandpaper,  summer  and  fall  vegetable  gardening, 
general  landscaping,  and  landscaping  for  wildlife, 
propagation  techniques,  and  irrigation.  All  of  these 
can  be  enjoyed  in  the  air-conditioned  comfort  of 
Webster  Auditorium  or  the  peaceful,  covered  porch 
at  Archer  House. 

I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I'd  love  to  join 
these  activities.  Spending  the  summer  at  the  DBG 
sounds  like  fun  to  me.  And  the  rental  of  a  bathing 
suit  is  not  required! 

*  *  *  X-  *  * 

On  April  10  staff  members  treated  Volunteers  in 
the  Garden  to  a  scrumptious  brunch  on  Eliot  Patio. 
Feslie  Borgmeyer,  finishing  up  two  years  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Volunteers,  presented  an  annual  report 
recounting  many  highlights  of  the  work  which  vol¬ 
unteers  have  performed  this  year. 

The  breakfast,  truly  impressive,  reflected  the 
affection  and  gratitude  which  the  Garden  staff  feels 
about  our  volunteers.  Splendid  as  brunch  was, 
however,  the  volunteer  activity  of  which  Feslie 
spoke  was  even  more  impressive. 

Without  the  devotion  and  very  hard  work  of 
our  volunteers,  our  Garden  would  be  a  pale  ghost 
of  itself. 

So,  my  very  special  thanks  to  Feslie  for  her  two 
years  at  the  helm  of  this  wonderful  organization, 
and  a  sincere  thanks  to  all  of  our  great  volunteers!  0 
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A  white-winged  dove  dips  deep  into  a  saguaro  blossom  for  a 
taste  of  nectar,  repaying  the  saguaro  by  pollinating  the  cac¬ 
tus.  Pollinated  flowers  are  turning  into  fruit  this  month ,  a 
welcome  source  of  delicious  nourishment  for  desert  denizens. 
This  photograph,  from  the  Garden  library's  collection,  was 
made  in  1939  by  George  Olin,  author  of  the  book  House  in 
the  Sun,  newly  reissued  and  still  a  mainstay  in  the  Garden's 
core  training  classes  for  docents. 


Visitors  enjoy  the  "Are  You  Saguaro  Smart?"  exhibit  in  its 
mock-up  phase.  The  display  drew  lengthy  lines  of  inter¬ 
ested  viewers  while  it  was  being  tested. 


Testing , 

Testing, 

Garden  Search 
to  New  Model 

The  process  of  developing  new  signs  for  the 
Garden  has  given  the  Education  Department 
a  whole  new  approach  toward  teaching  visi¬ 
tors  about  the  desert. 

And  that  new  approach  will  serve  as  a  national 
model  for  outdoor  museums  seeking  more  effective 
ways  to  help  the  public  understand  their  exhibits. 

The  Garden's  research  and  development  in 
what  might  be  called  "sign  science"  has  led  to 
novel,  creative  ideas  of  how  to  present  messages 
and  concepts,  said  Kathleen  Socolofsky,  director  of 
education. 

"Instead  of  giving  the  public  what  we  wanted 
them  to  know,  we  are  learning  from  them  what  it  is 
they  want  to  know  and  how  they  want  to  learn  it," 
she  said. 

This  has  transformed  informational  signboards 
into  towers  and  boards  asking  simple  questions,  or 
displays  bearing  items  to  touch  and  explore,  or 
books  in  which  visitors  can  record  their  own  obser¬ 
vations  and  read  those  of  others. 

In  fact,  the  term  signage  has  changed  to  become 
interactive  exhibits. 


Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe,  director  of 
research  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  partic¬ 
ipates  in  the  development  of 
interactive  exhibits  for  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living. 


for  the  Best  Signs  Is  Leading 
for  the  Nation's  Museums 


The  information  generated  at  the  Garden  by  the 
education  department  and  the  creative  displays 
they  have  developed  have  already  elicited  high 
praise  from  evaluators  who  are  funded  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  to  help  the 
Garden  with  visitor  studies. 

NSF  granted  the  Garden  $634,776  to  develop 
innovative  ways  to  teach  science  informally  in  out¬ 
door  museums.  The  study  is  now  in  its  third  year  of 
research  and  development,  with  exhibits  actually  to 
be  in  place  in  1996. 

"We  have  already  found  the  main  problem  of 
museums  and  their  exhibits  is  that  curators  tend  to 
feel  the  exhibit  is  their  own  responsibility  and  that 
they  as  experts  should  designate  what  visitors  learn 
and  how  it  is  presented  to  them,"  Kathleen  said. 

"But  visitors  are  not  reading  signs.  So  the  first 
thing  we  had  to  do  was  actually  to  look  at  the  visi¬ 
tors  and  see  what  they  are  doing,"  she  said. 

In  its  research  at  the  Garden  the  staff  and  volun¬ 
teers  studied  visitor  reaction  to  a  variety  of  tempo¬ 
rary  signs  and  exhibits.  They  then  developed  a  new 
series  of  interactive  exhibits  according  to  what  the 
public  had  shown  them  and  have  tested  that  in 
three  different  weeks  with  teams  of  staff  and  volun¬ 
teers. 

"The  synergy  of  this  teamwork  has  made  a  huge 
difference  in  the  quality  of  our  results,"  Kathleen 
said. 

"The  key  is  that  this  is  informal  education,"  Ruth 
Greenhouse,  exhibits  coordinator,  pointed  out. 
"Informal  learning  is  not  like  classroom  education. 
Informal  learning  is  leisurely  and  self-paced.  It 
involves  brief  and  direct  exposure  to  materials.  It  is 
more  social  and  certainly  non-linear  in  that  it  does 
not  go  from  point  A  to  point  B.  It  is  characterized  by 
choices  and  is  even  emotional." 

"People  ignored  conceptual  signs,"  she  said. 
"They  didn't  want  to  read  about  the  hair  on  a  brit- 
tlebush  leaf  when  that  sign  was  sitting  just  next  to  a 
huge,  bizarre  cardon  plant.  They  would  rather  look 


A  visitor  reaches  for  prickly-pear  fruit  which  is  dis¬ 
played  on  a  special  seasonal  sign.  The  sign  will  change 
locations  and  displays  throughout  the  year. 

at  the  cardon.” 

She  said  team  testing  of  the  proposed  exhibits 
changed  an  informational  sign  about  raising  veg¬ 
etables  in  the  desert  to  a  simple  sign  which  asks 
"What  can  I  plant  now?"  and  provides  a  changing 
list  of  vegetables  and  planting  seasons. 

A  display  asking  "Are  you  saguaro  smart?"  and 
posing  the  six  most  common  questions  about 
saguaros  with  answers  produced  a  Disneyland-long 
line  of  visitors  waiting  to  read  the  interactive  dis¬ 
play,  Kathleen  said. 

Development  of  inviting  displays  follows  an 
earlier  comprehensive  design  of  how  to  move  visi¬ 
tors  through  the  Garden.  That  design  incorporated 
a  central  brick  path  (the  Desert  Discovery  Trail) 
with  five  looped  trails  featuring  exhibits  on  special 
desert  themes. —  Carol  Schatt  0 


The  wash  along  the  Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail  is  a  typ¬ 
ical  example  of  an  arroyo.  Palo  verde,  cacti,  hackberry, 
ocotillo,  and  creosote  bush  are  among  the  plants  which 
thrive  in  the  wash  and  offer  food  and  shelter  to  animals. 


Washes  Are  Lush 

Washes  are  a  feature  as  common  to  deserts 
as  waves  are  to  the  ocean.  Runoff  chan¬ 
nels  for  desert  rainfall,  washes  are  the 
main  drainage  system  in  arid  lands,  extending  like 
fingers  clothed  in  rich  greenery  through  dry  places. 

A  wash  is  known  as  a  wadi  in  North  Africa,  an 
arroyo  in  Latin  America,  as  well  as  an  intermittent 
stream,  a  runnel,  a  depression,  a  runoff,  or  a  gully 
in  the  American  Southwest. 

By  whatever  name,  dry  washes  are  normally 
dry  streambeds  which  occasionally  carry  heavy, 
brief  streamflows.  They  are  characterized  by  heav¬ 
ier,  more  extensive  vegetation  with  their  margins 
frequently  marked  by  larger  trees. 

Hikers  lost  in  the  desert  know  to  look  for  wash¬ 
es  in  order  to  survive. 

In  a  land  usually  receiving  less  than  ten  inches 
of  rain  a  year  but  enduring  an  evaporation  rate  in 
some  areas  greater  than  ten  feet  a  year,  it  is 
increased  moisture,  greater  soil  depth,  protection 
from  sun  exposure,  and  lower  temperatures  which 
make  desert  washes  a  lush  habitat  for  plants  and 
animals. 

The  environment  of  a  wash  is  different  from 
that  of  the  general  surrounding  terrain  due  to  the 


Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail  to  Get  a 


The  old  Arizona  flora  trail  up  to  the  Pratt 

Ramada  is  about  to  undergo  a  little  face-lift¬ 
ing  to  enhance  it  as  a  trail  to  teach  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  environment. 

The  trail,  now  called  the  Sonoran  Desert  Nature 
Trail,  is  being  designed  as  a  major  community 
resource  appealing  to  both  non-resident  as  well  as 
local  visitors. 

Plans  call  for  restoration  of  the  wash  to  its  more 
natural  state.  The  trail  will  also  feature  key  plants 
such  as  saguaro  and  bursage  to  depict  desert  plant 
adaptations  and  their  interactions  with  animals.  In 
addition,  the  view  from  Pratt  Ramada  will  be  used 
to  explain  desert  geography  and  even  promote 
mountain  preservation. 

"We  will  be  capitalizing  on  the  desert  vista  from 


the  ramada  to  identify  mountains  and  also  to  build 
in  some  other  information  such  as  whether  a  partic¬ 
ular  mountain  is  in  the  Sonoran  Desert,  how  far 
away  it  is,  and  whether  it  is  available  for  public 
use,"  said  Ruth  Greenhouse,  exhibits  coordinator  of 
the  Garden.  "We'll  also  be  looking  at  the  Phoenix 
Mountains  as  a  mountain  preserve,  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  get  there  and  hike  there,  and  even 
how  to  help  maintain  the  preserve." 

The  present  trail  will  be  slightly  reshaped  into  a 
loop  which  will  leave  and  rejoin  the  Garden's  main 
Desert  Discovery  Trail  at  the  same  place. 

"We  also  would  like  to  resurface  the  trail  in  nat¬ 
ural-colored  concrete  that  is  wheelchair  accessible, 
build  more  seating  areas  since  the  trail  makes  quite 
a  climb,  and  add  water  fountains,"  Ruth  said. 


Relief  in  Desert's  Arid  Landscape 


extra  moisture  provided  not  only  by  heavy  runoff 
from  major  desert  storms  but  by  the  smaller  and 
more  frequent  collections  of  water  from  light  rains. 
Light  rains  may  not  produce  a  raging  flow  of  water 
down  a  dry  wash,  but  their  more  frequent  waters 
collect  in  gentle  accumulation  in  the  wash  depres¬ 
sions,  thus  increasing  the  moisture  content  of  the 
wash  environment  and  contributing  to  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  "subterranean  dew."  Plants  located  in 
washes  receive  considerably  more  moisture  due  to 
runoff  than  plants  growing  in  surrounding  areas. 

The  depth  and  texture  of  its  soil  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  wash's  environment.  The  accumulation 
of  sand  makes  an  ecological  difference.  Shallow  soil 
is  subject  to  drying  out  during  droughts,  whereas 
deep  soil  allows  for  water  storage  and  the  support 
of  richer  vegetation  with  deeper  roots. 

Exposure  to  sun  often  produces  a  contrast  in 
vegetation  growing  on  north-facing  slopes  com¬ 
pared  to  south-facing  slopes.  The  washes  also  make 
more  shade  and  reduce  plant  exposure  to  sun  dur¬ 
ing  scorching  weather. 

Lower  nighttime  temperatures  are  also  charac¬ 
teristic  of  arroyos.  Under  some  conditions  a  wash 
will  also  provide  protection  from  frost,  although 


New  Design 

"We're  so  glad  the  horticulture  staff  has  not 
removed  the  barrel  cacti  which  suffered  damage 
from  rabbits,"  she  said.  "They  show  the  visitor  how 
desert  animals  get  water  from  plants  during 
drought.  They  also  show  how  very  dry  these  plants 
are  and  how  it  does  a  thirsty  human  no  good  to  cut 
open  a  barrel  for  water." 

In  correlation  to  the  trail  renovation,  the 
Garden's  Education  Department  is  also  producing  a 
nature  guide  about  the  plants  and  wildlife  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert.  The  guide,  which  will  be  ready  this 
fall,  is  being  developed  with  grants  from  the 
Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Heritage  Fund  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

The  trail  renovation  is  expected  to  be  complete 
in  1996.  0 


other  wash  locations  may  increase  freezing  condi¬ 
tions  because  cold,  dense  air  accumlates  in  low 
places  along  washes. 

Runoff  not  only  carries  more  sand  into  washes, 
but  also  sweeps  the  desert  floor  of  leaves,  twigs, 
fruit,  feces,  and  other  organic  material  which  enrich 
the  soil  environment  for  plants.  Trees,  bushes,  and 
rocks  within  the  wash  retard  erosion  and  capture 
this  humus,  along  with  the  sand,  providing  micro¬ 
environments  rich  for  plant  growth. 

Larrea  tridentata  (creosote  bush)  and  Ambrosia 
dumosa  (bursage)  are  two  plants  frequently  found  in 
low-elevation  washes,  along  with  Acacia  spp.  (such 
as  catclaw  acacia.  Acacia  greggii),  Prosopis  spp.  (for 
example,  velvet  mesquite,  Prosopis  velutina),  Celtis 
spp.  (hackberry,  Celtis  pallida ),  Lycium  andersonii 
(Fremont  thornbush),  Encelia  farinosa  (brittlebush), 
Fouquieria  splendens  (ocotillo),  Opuntia  spp.,  and 
Hilaria  rigida  (big  galleta  grass).  Olneya  tesota,  iron- 
wood,  is  a  predominant  wash  species  in  this  area, 
and  small  trees  such  as  Cercidium  floridum  (little  leaf 
palo  verde),  Chilopsis  linearis  (desert  willow),  and 
Dalea  spinosa  (smoke  tree)  also  appear  along  these 
intermittent  waterways,  along  with  Carnegiea  gigan- 
tea  (saguaro).  Winter  annuals  are  abundant  in  years 
with  sufficient  rain. 

Animals  thrive  amid  the  lush  plant  life  and 
cooler  temperatures  of  desert  washes.  Birds, 
rodents,  and  small  animals  feast  on  the  berries  and 
fruits  produced  there.  Arroyo  vegetation  offers 
cover  and  nesting  materials  for  birds  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  The  washes  also  are  greenbelt  highways  for 
animal  migration.  —  Carol  Schatt  0 


How  many  saguaros 
do  you  think  grow 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden? 

129  496  625  885  1,237 

(You  can  find  the  answer  on  Page  9.) 
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Gardener 

A  Drink  of  Roofwater 
Will  Delight  Your  Garden 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 


moved  here  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  coast. 

While  the  differences  between  the  two  regions 
are  legion,  it  is  in  the  character  of  their  rains  that 
I  find  the  most  striking  contrast.  Rain  there  was 
ever  present  and  in  every  form:  fog,  drizzle,  light  or 
drenching,  long  or  short,  almost  never  absent  for 
longer  than  a  week  or  two.  But  this  desert  rain,  like 
the  land  on  which  it  falls,  is  rougher,  exciting  in  its 
unforeseen  strength,  bursting  with  ferocity  and 
intensity. 

In  this  arid  land  rain  is  welcomed  and  celebrat¬ 
ed;  but  it  becomes  surprisingly  easy  to  take  rain  for 
granted.  We  revel  in  the  falling  water  that  wets  the 
soil  and  moistens  the  air,  but  we  hardly  notice  that 
most  of  what  falls  down  is  rushing  urgently  away, 
stampeded  by  gravity  from  our  gardens  through 
avenues  of  roof  and  pavement.  Our  gardens  would 
be  grateful  to  receive  much  more  of  this  moisture  if 
we  could  keep  it  inside  our  yards.  And  it  is  possible 
to  harvest  rainwater,  to  transform  it  from  the  furi¬ 
ous  frenzy  of  a  deluge  into  a  steady  replenishment 
of  the  soil  moisture  so  vital  in  this  arid  climate. 


To  begin  to  harvest  water  in  your  own  yard, 
look  first  to  the  roof.  Rain  sheets  off  roofs  unob¬ 
structed;  rainwater  plunges  off  my  roof  so  roughly 
and  quickly  that  it  forms  a  small  pond  near  the 
doorway  in  only  minutes.  Water  washing  off  the 
roof  has  cut  a  trench  under  the  roof  line,  parallel  to 
the  house. 

Let  your  gutter  do  the  harvesting 

Harnessing  this  fast-moving  water  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  number  of  ways.  Gutters  will 
collect  and  channel  roof  water  to  one  or  more  desig¬ 
nated  locations.  Gutters  and  downspouts  can  deliv¬ 
er  roof  water  directly  to  the  ground  or  into  a  con¬ 
tainer.  Simple  plastic  barrels  or  modified  trash  con¬ 
tainers  make  excellent  receptacles  for  rain  water;  if 
a  small  hole  is  cut  in  the  top  a  downspout  can  drain 
directly  into  one.  The  container  will  fill  up  fast, 
however,  so  string  two  or  three  together,  united 
with  a  piece  of  PVC  pipe  near  the  top  of  the  barrels. 
Houseplants  love  rainwater;  saving  it  in  barrels  lets 
you  bring  rainwater  to  pots  too  large  to  move  out- 


This  sketch  shows  how  you  can 
harvest  and  use  runoff  to  irrigate 
landscape  plants  by  carefully 
contouring  the  ground  and  locat¬ 
ing  plants  near  water  detention 
areas.  The  perforated  pipe  deliv¬ 
ers  runoff  to  the  root  zone. 

Illustration  from  Southwestern 
Landscaping  that  Saves  Energy 
and  Water,  E.  Gregory  McPherson 
and  Charles  Sacamano,  University 
of  Arizona  College  of  Agriculture 
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side  for  a  rain-watering. 

Watch  a  rain,  especially  a  long 
or  a  very  hard  one,  and  notice 
where  the  runoff  flows.  A  good 
look  will  tell  you  where  water  is 
leaving  the  yard  and  where  natur¬ 
al  low  spots  develop  into  small 
ponds.  Review  how  these  patterns 
coincide  with  the  planting  sites  in 
your  yard.  With  this  information 
you  can  begin  to  channel  your 
runoff  effectively. 

You  can  dig  small  trenches  or 
depressions  from  where  rain 
runoff  originates  to  various  places  in  the  yard.  If 
you  have  room,  let  these  channels  roam  in  lazy, 
roundabout  paths  ending  either  in  basins  near 
plants  or  in  the  lowest  point  of  the  yard. 


A  faux  wash  can  turn  into  a  faux  pas 

If  little  trenches  are  good,  how  about  a  full-scale 
faux  wash? 

Be  careful.  While  faux  washes  frequently  are 
quite  attractive  and  offer  interesting  facets  to  a  gar¬ 
den,  a  wash  is  a  tricky  companion.  Dug  too  deep,  it 
becomes  a  canal,  scooting  water  out  of  the  yard 
more  quickly  than  in  pre-wash  days.  Dug  too  shal¬ 
low,  or  too  much  filled  with  rocks,  it  can  turn  stub¬ 
born,  striking  out  in  its  own,  often  unruly,  direc¬ 
tions.  Working  within  the  confines  of  the  drainage 
patterns  intrinsic  to  the  site  is  probably  easier  and 
more  rewarding. 

The  companion  strategy  to  keeping  water  with¬ 
in  the  site  is  to  slow  it  down.  Water  that  is  held  in  a 
basin,  a  tiny  pond,  or  just  briefly  behind  a  few  rocks 
or  debris  begins  to  percolate  down  into  the  soil, 
moving  slowly  and  thoroughly.  Even  a  significant 
rain  of  an  inch  or  more,  sheeting  across  the  yard- 
scape,  will  not  wet  the  soil  to  any  great  depth.  But 
water  that  sits  still  and  is  allowed  to  filter  into  the 
soil  slowly,  will  wet  a  long  and  broad  column  of 
soil.  To  break  rapid  runoff,  pile  rocks  or  debris  at 
regular  intervals  in  the  path  of  the  water.  For  those 
of  us  who  have  naturally  occurring  washes  or 
strong  relief  features  in  our  yards,  this  is  an  easy 


and  effective  strategy. 

Another  technique  of  slowing  down  rain  runoff 
is  to  build  basins  around  large  plants,  particularly 
trees.  Basins  hold  water  whether  it  comes  from 
rainfall  or  from  supplemental  irrigation.  Either  way, 
the  water  retained  in  a  smaller  area  is  able  to 
migrate  slowly  into  the  soil.  Furthermore,  basins 
can  be  located  any  where  in  the  yard  and  can  be  a 
natural  extension  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  yard, 
providing  just  a  little  extra  moisture  where  the 
water  has  puddled. 

The  conga-line  approach 

A  neighbor  of  mine  once  applied  many  of  these 
principles  in  unison.  She  collected  rainfall  from  her 
roof  by  digging  tiny  trenches  from  the  spot  where 
runoff  began.  Every  tree  had  its  own  basin  and  each 
was  united  by  a  conga  line  of  tiny  trenches  from  the 
roofline  throughout  the  entire  yard.  She  was  con¬ 
cerned  not  with  appearance,  but  only  that  it  work, 
and  it  did — magnificently!  It  did,  however,  look  like 
a  mole  village. 

My  clever  neighbor  had  the  opinion  that  water 
wasted  in  the  street  is  nearly  a  criminal  act;  it 
should  be  marshaled  onto  plants  at  every  opportu¬ 
nity.  I  think  she  was  right,  but  I  am  also  sure  that 
united  basins  can  be  accomplished  with  much  more 
finesse. 

Just  as  surely  I  am  certain  that  good  gardeners 
are  partners  not  only  with  their  plants,  but  with  the 
entire  environment  in  which  they  work.  0 

(Mary  F.  Irish,  our  Desert  Gardener,  is  director  of  public 
horticulture  at  the  Garden.) 


How  Many  Saguaros? 

Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent  of  horticulture, 
is  often  asked  how  many  saguaros  grow  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  knew. 

So,  at  Cesar's  request,  two  horticultural  aides 
counted  each  saguaro  on  the  Garden's  145  acres 
over  a  number  of  Friday  mornings  since  late  fall. 

The  total  is  885.  0 
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Profile 


This  Native  is  Overlooked 
Except  by  Feasting  Birds 

Celtis  pallida 
Desert  hackberry 

The  first  time  I  saw  a  desert  hackberry  it 

wasn't  the  shrub  which  interested  me,  but  the 
tiny  warbler  that  was  feeding  and  foraging  in 
it.  While  the  plant  looked  like  a  plain  Jane  to  me,  it 
was  clearly  a  feast  for  that  small  bird. 

Desert  hackberry  ( Celtis  pallida)  is  an  intricately 
branched  shrub,  rarely  more  than  eight  feet  tall.  It 
occurs  throughout  the  low  desert  regions  of 
Arizona,  often  along  a  wash  or  creek.  Hackberry 
blooms  are  small  and  for  a  garden  unremarkable, 
but  produce  a  profusion  of  red  to  orange  fruit. 

Desert  hackberry  makes  an  admirable  hedge  or 
screening  plant,  particularly  if  in  a  very  naturalistic 
planting.  It  will  allay  the  effects  of  dust,  noise,  and 
unsightly  views  quite  well.  It  is  as  a  wildlife  plant, 
however,  that  this  hackberry  really  finds  a  place  in 
our  yards. 

The  fruit  is  irresistible  to  many  birds,  including 
mockingbirds,  thrashers,  and  cactus  wrens.  Quail 
roost  in  the  dense  foliage  or  nest  under  the  low- 
hanging  branches. 

The  other  member  of  the  genus  found  in 
Arizona,  netleaf  hackberry  ( Celtis  reticulata ),  is  a 
small  tree  often  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  gangly 
plant  with  complicated  branches  and  grey  warty 
bark.  But  it  too  is  well  adapted  to  growing  condi¬ 
tions  here,  and  provides  excellent  bird  habitat  in  a 
yard. 

Whichever  hackberry  you  choose,  resist  the 
temptation  to  underestimate  its  character,  and  enjoy 
the  wildlife  that  it  will  encourage  into  your  yard.  — 
Mary  F.  Irish  0 


Celtis  pallida ,  desert  hackberry 
Drawing  by  Lucretia  Breazeale  Hamilton, 
from  the  Richter  Library  collection 


Calling  All  Hands! 

We  need  your  help  this  summer  with 
"Cactus  Cash,"  a  promotional  project 
from  which  the  Garden  may  raise 

$50,000! 

The  Garden  needs  as  many  volunteers  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  help  box  pots  and  cactus.  No  core  course 
training  is  required.  The  work  will  be  in  air-condi¬ 
tioned  Webster  Auditorium  and  a  catered  lunch 
will  be  supplied. 

Help  is  needed  on  any  and  all  of  the  work¬ 
days,  which  are: 

•Wednesday,  July  12; 

•Thursday,  July  13; 

•Wednesday,  July  19; 

•Thursday,  July  20; 

•Wednesday,  August  30; 

•Thursday,  August  31; 

•Wednesday,  September  20,  and 
•Thursday,  September  21. 

Sign  up  in  Archer  House  and  in  the  gift  shop. 
So,  please  come  and  spend  a  few  hours  having  fun 
with  friends  and  help  the  Garden  raise  money!  0 


Si  jn  prto 

A  Personal  Introduction 
To  Some  Early  Botanists 

By  Jane  B.  Cole 


A  Wildflozver  by  Any  Other  Name:  Sketches  of  Pioneer 
Naturalists  Wlzo  Named  Our  Western  Plants 
By  Karen  B.  Nilsson 

151  pp.  Yosemite  National  Park:  Yosemite 
Association,  1994.  $14.95. 


These  early  collectors  were  "part  of  a  nine¬ 
teenth-century  botanical  movement — a  loose¬ 
ly-linked  assortment  of  amateur  botanists 
who  preferred  the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  undevel¬ 
oped  West,"  says  Ms.  Nilsson.  She  writes  about 
forty-four  of  them  in  the  space  of  this  small  book.  In 
her  selection  of  subjects  she  has  made  personal 
choices  based  largely  on  her  curiosity  about  the 
names  of  Western  wildflowers. 

Reading  straight  through  this  book  works  well. 
The  author  has  arranged  her  naturalists  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  beginning  in  1804  when  Lewis  and 
Clark  headed  west  across  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
ending  in  1991  with  Carl  Sharsmith  in  the  High 
Sierras  of  California.  There  is  a  bit  of  a  story  about 
each  one,  a  photograph,  and  a  line  drawing  of  a 
wildflower  that  carries  the  naturalist's  name.  For 
Meriwether  Lewis  she  chose  the  plant  Lewisia  redivi- 
va,  bitterroot,  the  state  flower  of  Montana;  for 
William  Clark,  Clarkia  amoena,  farewell-to-spring, 
which  may  be  found  in  grassy  fields  as  far  south  as 
Baja  California.  It's  an  entertaining  approach.  The 
author  even  found  a  Mount  Whitney  wildflower, 
Draba  sharsmithii,  bearing  Carl  Sharsmith's  name. 

The  first  person  I  looked  for  in  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents  (there  is  no  index)  was  Marcus  E.  Jones,  grad¬ 
uate  (in  1875)  of  my  alma  mater,  Grinnell  College, 
then  called  Iowa  College.  He  tramped  around  many 
miles  in  Arizona  in  the  early  1900s  collecting  and 
naming  plants.  Also  here  is  Alice  Eastwood,  who 
worked  at  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
San  Francisco  in  1893  and  edited  a  series  called 


A  photograph  of  collectors  in  the  field,  reprinted  from 
Karen  Nilsson's  book.  Photo  is  from  the  Archives,  Gray 
Herbarium,  Harvard  University. 

Leaflets  of  Western  Botany. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  straight  through  and 
then  to  go  back  and  read  again  about  people  I  had 
whipped  by  the  first  time.  Until  this  little  book  was 
published,  the  only  book  in  the  Garden's  research- 
library  collection  that  covered  a  similar  territory 
was  the  1,144-page  volume  Botanical  Exploration  of 
the  Trans-Mississippi  West:  1790-1850,  by  Susan 
McKelvey,  published  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in 
1956. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  associate  with  naturalists  and 
botanists  in  person  and,  as  well,  in  these  well-writ¬ 
ten  stories  of  the  lives  of  earlier  plantsmen  and 
women.  Their  lives  are  fascinating  for  the  various 
ways  they  figured  out  to  make  livings  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  while  pursuing  the  passion 
of  their  lives:  plants  and  their  place  in  the  universe. 

For  instance.  Dr.  Thomas  Coulter  studied  medi¬ 
cine  in  Ireland,  botany  in  Geneva,  and  worked  as  a 
physician  in  Mexican  mining  camps.  He  returned  to 
Ireland  in  1834  with  over  fifty  thousand  plants  that 
he  had  collected  and  studied  in  West  America. 

This  book  is  a  series  of  "sketches"  and  should 
be  enjoyed  as  such.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
scholarly  here,  but  it  is  a  great  way  to  meet  some 
old,  known  names.  0 

(Jane  B.  Cole  is  the  Garden  librarian.  Richter  Library  is 
available  on  weekdays  to  Garden  visitors  and  for  phone 
reference  at  (602)  941-1225.  The  book  reviewed  here  is 
available  at  the  Garden  Gift  Shop.) 


Someone  to  Know 

The  Kueflers:  Making 
'Desert  House'  a  Home 


When  Pat  and  Janet  Kuefler  tell  people  they 
live  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
Desert  House,  they  get  responses  of  dis¬ 
belief: 

People  don't  just  stay  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  is  the  most  common  reaction. 

Or,  Pat  says,  "A  lot  of  people  come  through  the 
house  and  don't  realize  that  real  people  actually 
live  here." 

That  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Desert  House, 
when  the  Kueflers  open  it  to  the  public  weekly  from 
one  to  three  o'clock  Sunday  afternoons,  is  spotless 
and  decorator-perfect.  A  home's  personal  items — 
the  rumpled  Sunday  paper,  the  half-squeezed  tooth¬ 
paste  tube,  yesterday's  socks,  a  wastebasket  with 
scraps  of  paper.  Aunt  Margaret's  picture — are  out  of 
sight.  All  rooms  are  open  for  viewing  during  the 
two-hour  Sunday  open  house,  and  the  place  is 
immaculate. 

"The  closets,"  Janet  says.  "Just  don't  look  in  the 
closets.  We  toss  everything  in  there." 

Janet  and  Pat  and  their  two-year-old  daughter 
Katie  will  begin  their  second  year  of  residency  at 
Desert  House  on  July  1. 

The  family  is  loving  their  life  in  Desert  House, 
an  experimental  dwelling  constructed  to  demon¬ 
strate  energy-  and  water-saving  building  materials 
and  construction  methods.  The  Kueflers'  use  of 
energy  and  water  is  monitored  by  150  monitors 
throughout  the  house;  the  first  year's  data  will 
become  available  in  July. 

Desert  House  was  constructed  as  a  joint  project 
among  the  University  of  Arizona's  Department  of 
Arid  Land  Studies,  the  Salt  River  Project,  the  City  of 
Phoenix,  and  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Additional  funding  came  from  Bank  One  Arizona 
and  the  Arizona  Department  of  Commerce  Energy 
Office. 

The  Kueflers  live  there  because  Janet  toured  the 
newly  constructed  house  and  thought  it  would  be 
fun  to  be  the  family  living  there.  Fitting  the  guide- 


Pat,  Katie,  and  Janet  Kuefler  at  their  home  in  Desert 

House. 


lines — among  them  that  the  family  have  at  least  one 
child  but  no  teen-agers — they  wrote  an  application 
to  the  Garden,  were  interviewed  and  were  selected 
from  among  200  applicants.  They  live  there  rent- 
free,  paying  their  own  utilities,  maintaining  the 
home  and  small,  grassy  play-yard,  and  holding  the 
house  open  for  weekly  public  tours. 

Both  adult  Kueflers  come  from  scientific  back¬ 
grounds  and  are  on  loan  to  the  Arizona  Department 
of  Environmental  Quality  from  jobs  in  San 
Francisco  with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Janet  in  program  development  and  out¬ 
reach  in  the  Drinking  Water  Section,  and  Pat  as 
manager  of  the  department's  Hazardous  Waste 
Compliance  Unit. 

Living  in  the  house  is  "nice  because  we  under¬ 
stand  a  lot  of  the  reasoning  behind  the  energy-  and 
water-saving  systems  built  into  the  house,  and  we 
also  see  the  increasing  situation  of  too  many  people 
scrambling  for  limited  resources,"  Pat  said.  Both  are 
pleased  to  be  part  of  the  energy-saving  experiment 
and  also  like  helping  people  learn  what  can  be  done 
to  conserve  energy  and  water. 

Janet,  always  interested  in  answering  visitors' 
questions  about  the  house,  said  persons  from 
around  the  state  have  studied  the  house's  various 


systems  in  order  to  install  water-  and  energy-saving 
techniques  in  their  construction  projects. 

"Many  builders  come  through  here,  too,"  Janet 
said.  "They  see  something — such  as  those  florescent 
light  fixtures — and  say  it's  a  great  feature,  but  it 
costs  too  much  to  build  into  their  houses  unless  the 
homeowner  asks  for  it.  So  we  tell  homeowners  to 
ask  for  those  features  which  they  like." 

"The  nice  thing  about  this  experiment  is  that  it 
will  find  out  which  features  are  the  most  cost-effec¬ 
tive  over  the  long-term,"  Pat  said.  Although  data  is 
just  accumulating,  he  predicts  the  passive  features 
of  the  house  (such  as  thermal  mass  construction — 
the  use  of  blocks  which  capture  and  lose  heat  slow¬ 
ly)  which  require  no  adjustments  by  residents  will 
prove  most  effective. 

"Living  here  has 
been  much  quieter 
than  we  expected,"  Pat 
said.  "We  thought  that 
living  in  a  public  place 
would  be  very  hectic. 

We  do  leave  home 
around  seven  a.m.  and 
get  back  at  six-fifteen, 
and  by  then  the  Center 
for  Desert  Living  Trail 
has  closed,  and  it's  just 
us  and  the  quail  up  here." 

"The  rangers  have  been  like  neighbors,"  Janet 
said,  "especially  during  the  summer  when  it's  quiet 
at  night  and  they  have  time  for  a  few  words  of  con¬ 
versation." 

"They're  very  friendly  and  helpful,"  said  Pat. 
"They  also  go  out  of  their  way  to  respect  our  priva¬ 
cy."  He  said  he  and  his  family  feel  safer  living  in 
Desert  House  than  they  did  in  an  earlier  apartment. 

The  Kueflers'  responsibilities  are  those  of  typi¬ 
cal  renters,  with  one  significant  exception:  They 
keep  a  diary  of  unusual  water  use.  If,  for  instance, 
they  have  a  party,  such  information  needs  to  be 
coordinated  with  the  spike  in  metered  water  use 
which  will  be  recorded. 

Living  in  Desert  House  has  not  forced  the  fami¬ 
ly  to  change  their  living  patterns.  Already  conserva¬ 
tion-trained  by  living  seven  years  under 


California's  drought-emergency  conditions,  the 
Kueflers  feel  they  have  not  trimmed  their  use  of 
water  and  energy;  they  do  feel  that  the  conservation 
systems  built  into  Desert  House  have  saved  water 
and  energy  while  the  family  has  lived  as  it  normally 
would.  At  first  friends  jokingly  referred  to  Desert 
House  as  "Biosphere  North,"  Janet  said  (referrring 
to  the  exhibit  near  Oracle,  Arizona,  called  Biosphere 
2), "but  since  they've  seen  that  our  lifestyle  has  not 
changed,  that  joke  has  ceased." 

The  family  has  enjoyed  many  visits  from  curi¬ 
ous  family  and  friends,  especially  from  the  Midwest 
(Pat  is  from  Minnesota,  Janet  from  Ohio).  "We  have 
to  warn  them  about  two  things,"  Janet  said.  "One  is 
the  early  wakeup  calls  from  the  woodpeckers  who 

drum  on  the  metal 
rainspouts  and  the 
towhee  who  throws 
himself  at  the  window, 
and  the  other  is  the 
low-flow  shower 
heads  which  make 
people  not  used  to 
them  think  our  water 
pressure  is  low." 

"One  of  the  best 
reasons  why  we  love 
this  place  is  that  Katie 
loves  it,"  Janet  said.  "Her  first  word  was  turr-tull, 
for  the  desert  tortoise.  She  points  to  the  saguaro  and 
the  yucca  and  knows  them,  and  many  other  plants, 
by  name.  She  teases  the  rangers  by  tickling  them.  It 
is  an  ideal  place  for  her."  And  Katie,  constantly 
wreathed  in  smiles  and  teasing  a  guest  by  playing 
hide-and-seek  behind  her  mother  on  the  couch, 
seems  to  agree. 

While  most  of  the  house's  conservation  features 
are  passive  and  require  no  human  intervention,  it 
took  the  couple  about  three  months  last  summer  to 
learn  how  to  program  the  heat  pump  for  maximum 
cooling  and  energy-conservation.  They  feel  energy 
costs  for  this  summer  will  decrease  from  last  year's. 

They  are  looking  forward  to  their  second  year  at 
Desert  House.  "It  is  very  exciting  to  be  a  part  of  this 
experiment,"  Pat  said.  —  Carol  Schatt  0 


Garden  News 


When  these  Pima  children  from  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Community  visited  the  Garden,  they  had  much  to  teach 
and  tell — not  the  usual  exchange  between  docents  and 
visitors.  The  children  could  name  and  identify  desert 
plants  from  first-hand  experience  living  close  to  the 
desert;  they  knew,  for  instance,  the  plant  devil's  claw  from 
gathering  it  for  their  grandmothers'  basket-making.  For 
some  of  the  forty  fifth-  and  sixth-graders  from  St.  Peter 
Indian  Mission  School  in  Bapchule,  Arizona,  it  was  their 
first  trip  off  the  reservation.  The  field  trip  was  sponsored 
by  the  Wharton  Foundation. 

Pictured  grinding  corn  with  mano  and  metate  is  fifth- 
grader  Justin  Norris.  In  the  Pima  roundhouse  structure 
on  the  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail  are 
(standing,  from  left)  Ervin  Juan,  grade  six,  and  Dalton 
Harvey,  grade  five,  along  with  (seated)  Justin,  and  Elyse 
Sanchez,  grade  five.  0 


Lazy  or  Lively: 

Start  Your  Summer 
At  the  Gift  Shop! 

Ahhh,  summer. . .  .The  whir  of  the  fan,  the 
tinkle  of  ice  cubes  in  a  tall  glass,  and  the 
contented  sigh  of  the  bibliophile  who  has 
just  settled  down  for  a  relaxed  respite  with  a  new 
book  or  an  old  favorite. 

May  we  suggest  for  your  reading  pleasure:  The 
Best  of  Edward  Abbey ,  soft  cover,  $12;  Sonoran  Desert 
Summer  by  John  Alcock,  a  new  edition  of  an  old 
standard  at  $15.95;  or  House  in  the  Sun  by  George 
Olin,  back  in  print  again,  soft  cover,  $12.95. 

You  say  you  aren't  going  to  lead  the  sedentary 
life  this  summer?  Are  you  more  likely  to  be  leading 
a  hike?  Then,  how  about  Streamside  Trails  at  $8.95, 
Arizona  Trails  100  Hikes  or  Hiker's  Guide  to  the 
Superstitions,  both  at  $14.95.  And  what  serious 
desert  hiker  could  resist  a  cactus  walking  stick  from 
Chile  or  a  hardwood  staff  turned  out  like  a  delight¬ 
fully  colored  (and  harmless)  serpent? 

If  all  that  exercise  makes  you  hungry  and  you 
don't  want  to  undo  its  benefits  by  overeating, 
we've  got  a  couple  of  new  cookbooks  which  will 
help:  Mexico  Vegetarian  Table,  at  $19.95,  or  Light 
Cooking  Mexican,  at  only  $10.  Both  books  are  hard 
cover  and  a  feast  for  the  eyes  with  gorgeous  photos. 

Keep  the  kids  entertained  with  Hohokam  Arts 
and  Crafts  at  $7.95,  or  other  books  from  our  gift 
shop,  which  was  chosen  "Best  Politically  Correct 
Toy  Store"  by  the  New  Times.  No  mighty  morphins 
here — just  soft  toys  and  great,  informative  reading. 
—  Jolene  Pierson,  Gift  Shop  Manager  0 
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'Garden  Nights'  &  Jazz 
Are  Going  to  Make  It 
A  'Hot'  Summer  at  DBG! 

By  Chuck  Smith 

From  quiet,  cool  sunrise  tours  and  Monday 

morning  bird  walks  to  nighttime  jazz  concerts, 
a  southwest  desert  landscaping  series  to  garlic 
and  Irish  potato  basketry,  visitors  can  enjoy  the 
Garden  in  a  plethora  of  activities  from  7  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.  this  summer — with  a  different  event  almost 
every  night  of  the  week. 

Garden  Nights,  summer  programming  spon¬ 
sored  again  this  year  by  First  Interstate  Bank,  and 
Jazz  in  the  Garden,  made  possible  by  Tri-Star 
Computer,  KYOT-FM,  and  The  Business  Journal, 
provide  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Garden  as  many 
have  never  seen  it  before. 

Trumpet-shaped  night  bloomers,  quiet  walks 
along  the  softly-lit  Desert  Discovery  Trail  and  the 
occasional  sounds  of  birds,  frogs,  and  other  critters 
rustling  amongst  the  trees  and  groundcover  make  a 
nighttime  visit  very  special. 

The  Summer  Calendar  insert,  which  lists  four 
months  of  activities  rather  than  three  as  in  past 
issues,  provides  a  nearly  complete  schedule  of 
classes  for  art,  children,  desert  landscaping  and  hor¬ 
ticulture,  natural  crafts,  and  trail  activities  as  well  as 
special  events  and  meetings.  The  Garden  Summer 
Activities  Hotline  (481-8134)  provides  weekly 
updates  24  hours  a  day  each  day  of  the  week. 

First  Interstate  Bank  funding  has  expanded  the 
Garden's  evening  schedule.  Desert  Flashlight 
Tours,  for  people  of  all  ages,  will  be  free  with 
Garden  admission  every  Thursday  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
June  and  July.  On  Sundays,  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  from  June  through  September,  take  a 
Garden  Naturalist  Walk  at  7  and  8:30  p.m.,  also 
free  with  admission.  Meet  at  the  Amphitheater. 

Jazz  in  the  Garden  begins  its  second  season  and  is 
sponsored  by  Tri-Star  Computer,  KYOT-FM,  and 
the  Business  Journal.  The  eight-week  series.  May  26 


to  July  14,  will  be  staged  on  Ullman  Terrace  from  7 
to  9  p.m.  Barbecue  sandwiches,  domestic  and 
imported  beer,  wine,  prickly-pear  margaritas,  and 
soft  drinks  will  be  available  from  the  Patio  Cafe 
between  6  and  8:30  p.m.  Members  pay  $4  for  con¬ 
certs;  non-members,  $7,  including  Garden  admis¬ 
sion  after  6  p.m.  The  lineup  will  be  announced 
through  postcard  alerts,  press  releases,  and  the 
Garden  Summer  Activities  Hotline. 

New  for  this  summer  is  the  Behind  the  Scenes  at 
the  DBG  series,  also  sponsored  by  First  Interstate 
Bank.  On  Tuesdays  from  7  to  8  p.m.  in  Webster 
Auditorium,  this  series  will  feature  members  of  the 
Garden's  nationally  and  internationally-recognized 
professional  staff.  Dr.  Ted  Anderson  kicks  off  the 
series  with  a  presentation  called  "Cactus 
Conservation  Studies  in  Mexico."  Kirti  Mathura, 
Wendy  Hodgson,  Patrick  Quirk,  Jane  Cole,  Michelle 
Winters,  Ruth  Greenhouse,  Kathy  Rice  and  Cesar 
Mazier  are  other  presenters.  Check  the  Calendar  for 
details. 

One  of  the  most  popular  repeat  courses,  a  five- 
session  desert  landscaping  series  taught  by  Ron 
Dinchak,  runs  from  June  6  through  June  20,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  6:30  to  9:30  p.m.  in 
Webster  Auditorium.  Advance  registration  is 
required  for  this  and  other  classes  by  calling  the 
Garden  at  941-1225.  Members  receive  discounts  for 
all  classes. 

Questions  regarding  summer  activities  should 
be  directed  to  the  Garden's  community  relations 
department.  Share  this  information  with  friends  and 
out-of-town  visitors.  Enjoy  the  Garden  as  never 
before  and  have  a  great  Sonoran  Summer.  0 

(Chuck  Smith  is  director  of  community  relations  for  the 
Garden.) 
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By  Sherry  New 


Bill 

Huizingh: 


Longtime  Garden  supporter  Dr.  William 

Huizingh  plans  to  leave  the  bulk  of  his  estate 
to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  His  gift  may 
fund  a  needed  facility  or  boost  the  Garden's  endow¬ 
ment  fund.  "Whatever  the  Garden's  greatest  need  at 
that  time,  is  how  I  want  it  to  be  used,"  says  the 
ever-practical  Huizingh. 

Dr.  Huizingh  (Bill  to  his  friends)  is  a  man  who 
cares  about  the  future — the  future  of  education,  of 
people,  and  of  the  Garden.  From  a  disciplined  and 
conservative  upbringing  in  Grand  Rapids, 

Michigan,  Bill  matured  into  a  man  who  values  and 
exemplifies  virtue,  dignity,  responsibility,  and 
thoughtful  planning  for  the  future. 

Bill  Huizingh  visits  the  Garden  often.  If  he's  met 
you  once,  he  knows  your  name  and  what  you  do 
for  the  Garden.  If  he's  met  you  twice,  he'll  remem¬ 
ber  you  and  be  ready  with  a  pat  on  the  back  for  a 
job  well  done  or  with  a  word  of  encouragement  in 


Book  Donations  Sought 

The  Garden's  third  annual  sale  of  used  books 
will  be  held  at  the  Fall  Plant  Sale  to  be  held 
October  20,  21,  and  22. 

We  need  all  kinds  of  books.  (No  magazines, 
please!)  Proceeds  benefit  the  Garden's  Richter 
Library.  Last  fall's  sale  bought  a  new  computer  to 
put  the  library  on-line. 

Storage  space  in  advance  of  the  sale  is  extremely 
limited,  so  we  are  asking  you  please  to  spend  the 
summer  sorting  through  your  bookshelves  and  get¬ 
ting  books  ready  for  donation  in  September. 

If  you  can't  wait  until  September  to  donate  used 
books,  please  call  Jane  Cole  at  the  Garden,  941-1225, 
and  she  will  arrange  to  have  them  picked  up.  0 


the  face  of  challenge.  He  says  passionately,  "We're 
here  to  lift  people  up,  not  put  them  down." 

Bill  has  had  a  lot  of  practice  encouraging  others. 
At  one  time  he  owned  a  successful  furniture  manu¬ 
facturing  business  in  Denver,  Colorado.  But  he 
found  his  true  vocation  in  education;  he  taught  at 
the  University  of  Denver  and  then  in  Arizona  State 
University's  College  of  Business  Administration  for 
more  than  three  decades.  Bill  is  a  mentor  to  many 
and  a  friend  to  all.  He  still  maintains  relationships 
with  students,  some  going  back  thirty  years. 

Getting  his  own  education  wasn't  easy.  College 
was  interrupted  by  World  War  II  (in  which  he  was 
decorated  and  earned  seven  battle  stars).  In  his  thir¬ 
ties  he  returned  to  school,  at  the  University  of 
Denver.  Some  of  those  days  were  long  ones  combin¬ 
ing  school,  teaching,  and  business,  starting  early  in 
the  morning  and  ending  at  10:15  at  night. 

In  1959  he  sold  his  business.  "It  was  exciting  in 
the  beginning,  but  teaching  is  what  I  really  loved," 
he  said.  He  came  to  ASU's  Business  Administration 
Department,  finished  his  dissertation  for  his  doctor¬ 
al  degree  (earned  from  the  University  of  Michigan), 
and  continued  at  ASU  until  retiring  in  1985.  At  ASU 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Accounting  Department, 
associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration,  and  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research. 

Beyond  the  University  Bill  also  fostered  an 
active  professional  and  volunteer  life  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  has  won  many  awards  and  tributes — 
most  recently  a  National  Society  of  Fund  Raising 
Executives'  "Spirit  of  Philanthropy"  award.  But  his 
retirement  party  stands  out  as  the  most  heartwarm¬ 
ing:  More  than  five  hundred  of  his  colleagues  gath¬ 
ered  to  honor  him  upon  his  retirement,  an  event 
reputed  to  be  Arizona's  largest  assembly  of  certified 
public  accountants  in  one  room  at  one  time. 


A  Man  Generous 
In  His  Gifts 
To  the  Garden 

Thinking  about  the  future  of  the  Garden,  Bill 
says  founder  Gertrude  Divine  Webster  got  it  exactly 
right:  'The  Garden  should  be  a  compelling  attrac¬ 
tion  and  a  place  where  people  can  come  to  study 
and  learn  about  our  unique  desert  environment." 

The  Garden's  one-of-a-kind  stature  in  the  com¬ 
munity  prompted  Bill  to  decide  to  leave  his  estate 
to  the  Garden.  "There  is  nowhere  else  like  it,"  he 
said.  "I  also  want  to  preserve  a  place  in  our  ever¬ 
growing  city  where  people  can  go  to  experience  a 
touch  of  nature.  Sure,  I  want  the  Garden  to  have  the 
facilities  it  needs,  but  it  is  the  Garden  itself  that 
must  be  preserved.  That's  why  the  propagation  and 
research  programs  are  so  important.  We  must  make 
sure  future  generations  can  enjoy  what  we  have 
today." 

Bill  purposely  selected  a  private,  non-tax-sup- 
ported  institution  to  receive  his  estate.  "When  I 
found  a  way  to  keep  my  estate  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  government  and  into  an  organization  I  know 
will  use  it  wisely,  I  was  very  happy,"  he  said. 

Elected  to  the  Garden's  Board  of  Trustees  in 
1988,  he  has  since  chaired  the  finance  committee  as 
treasurer,  was  president  in  1993-94,  and  has  served 
on  the  executive,  nominating,  planned  giving, 
development,  and  long-range  planning  committees. 

He  helped  establish  the  Garden's  operating 
reserve  fund,  was  a  strong  advocate  for  creating  a 
planned  giving  committee,  and  is  working  to 
increase  the  Garden's  endowment  fund. 

Bill  often  says  the  Garden  is  his  second  home, 
his  associates  a  second  family.  His  loving  guidance 
and  thoughtful  presence  make  it  feel  like  home. 
Thank  you,  Bill,  for  your  incredible  gift.  We  are 
honored.  0 

(Sherry  New  is  the  Garden's  director  of  development.) 


A 

WISH  LIST 

If  yon  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be  useful ,  please 
call  the  Garden  at  941-1225  for  more  information. 

Paper  cutter 
Clock 

Small  compact  refrigerator 

Coffee  pot 

Metal  filing  cabinet 

Bookends 

Rain  tarps 

32"  x  79"  wooden  door 
Vacuum  cleaner 
6'  to  8'  Fiberglass  ladder 
25-foot  tape  measure 
FAX  machine 

Shallow  rectangular  baskets 
Deskjet  printer 
486  computers 

Thanks  to  these  members  for  their  generous  response  to 
last  quarter's  "Wish  List"! 

Ty  &  Barbara  Hofflander  -  IBM  Selectric  typewriter 
Henry  &  Mary  McCabe  -  Page  protectors 
Vickie  McCaleb  -  Vacuum  cleaner 
Ben  &  Alice  Seaborne  -  Baskets  &  three-ring 
binder 

Robert  &  Elizabeth  Shay  -  Rand  McNally  map  & 
easel 

David  &  Diana  Smith  -  Smith-Corona  typewriter 
Carsten  &  Maude  Steffens  -  Computer 
Michelle  Walters  -  Page  protectors  and  three-ring 
binders 

Bette  L.  Wolfe  -  Vacuum  cleaner 

Bernard  &  Doris  Zuckerman  -  Three-ring  binders  0 


In  Appreciation 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
acknowledges  the  support  of  all  of 
its  7,843  members.  Recognized 
here  are  members  of  the 
President's  Club,  Director's 
Circle,  Saguaro  Society,  Ocotillo 
Club,  Agave  Century  Club, 
Desert  Council  and  donations 
received  from  January  1  through 
March  31, 1995. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Bennett  &  Jacquie  Dorrance 
Bradford  &  Dorothea  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

William  &  Edith  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

David  &  Diana  Smith 
Virginia  Ullman 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Jeffrey  &  Gwynne  Anderson 
Atherton  &  Winifred  Bean 
William  &  Nancy  Bidwill 
James  &  Connie  Binns 
Dwayne  &  Nancy  Burton 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Claude  &  Susan  Case 
Harry  &  Geri  Cavanagh 
John  M.  Clements 
Bruce  &  Jane  Cole 
Chff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 
John  &  Julie  Douglas 
Margaret  Eldean 
LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Frank  &  Fay  Giordano 
W.T.  &  Amie  Jo  Greer,  Jr. 
David  &  Robin  Hanna 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Nelson  &  Ellen  Hope 
Gary  &  Mary  Irish 
Ellen  Jacobs 

Denison  &  Naomi  Kitchel 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Richard  &  Sally  Lehmann 
Herbert  J.  Louis 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Mary  Nesset 
Sherry  New 

Mark  &  Carolyn  O'Malley 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
L.  Roy  &  Marilyn  Papp 
John  &  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 
William  &  Kathy  Randall 
Stephen  &  Terry  Roman 
Thomas  &  Sara  St.  Clair 
Carol  Schatt 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
Roger  &  Monica  Smith 
Karsten  &  Louise  Solheim 
John  &  Pat  Sullivan 
Vernon  &  Lucille  Swaback 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Oren  &  Jeanne  Thompson 
Craig  Thom 
Louis  &  Daryl  Weil  III 
Alan  &  Irene  Weinberg 


Richard  &  Ginger  Weise 
Jack  &  Carol  Whiteman 
Buzz  &  Gai  Williams 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Nancy  E.  Brown 
Ann  V.  Carlson 
A.  Daniel  &  Sandra 
Luechtefeld 
Janet  C.  Spadora 
Robert  &  Judy  Walker 
Mary  Zicarelli 

AGAVE  CENTURY 
CLUB 

Bert  &  Jill  Alanko 
Gary  &  Desiree  Aller 
Gene  &  Mary  Jo  Almendinger 
Craig  &  Barbara  Barrett 
Robert  P.  Bass  II 
Jean  Binford 

Leslie  &  Robert  Borgmeyer 
Andre  &  Sara  Boucher,  Jr. 
David  &  Terry  Bour-Beau 
Jean  &  Robert  Brooks 
Ted  Brown 

Laurence  &  Edith  Bruggers 
N.  R.  &  Savita  Chandragiri 
Mike  &  Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Paul  Cruikshank  &  Catherine 
L.  Mullan 
Pam  DelDuca 
Pinney  Deupree 
Brian  Dommer 
Evelyn  A.  Donaldson 
A1  Dunstan 

Richard  &  Nancy  Durning 

Marilyn  Estrada 

Dorsey  &  Ronald  Ewing 

Barbara  Futoma 

Lucile  Gaetje 

Kathryn  &  James  Giragi 

Edwin  P.  &  Mary  Grobe 

Alvin  N.  &  Barbara  Haas 

Jean  E.  &  Dee  Harris 

Kathleen  Hitchcock 

Jean  A.  Hogg 

Lois  V.  Hudspeth 

Edward  Jacobson 

Eugene  T.  &  E.  Myrl  Jensen 

Terry  &  Carolyn  Johnson 

William  H.  Johnson 

Ruth  Jones  &  Warren  Miller 

Linda  Knoblock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Laman 

Patsy  Lessler 

Rodney  S.  Lewis 

Margaret  J.  Madden 

Roger  S.  Manning 

E.  A.  Marshall,  Jr. 

Kathryn  B.  Martino 
Robert  L.  &  Beth  Matthews 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  C.  L.  McDougall 
Priscilla  &  James  McLeod 
Richard  &  Kathryn  Meder 
Fred  &  Lisa  Meyer 
Duane  A.  Monroe 
Josephine  &  Michael  F.  G. 
Morris 

Duane  A.  &  Barbara  Noble 


Richard  Northrop 

Arlene  O'Day 

Duncan  T.  &  Eva  Patten 

Jim  E.  Pederson 

Claire  &  John  A.  Radway,  Jr. 

Doug  &  Joyce  Rankin 

Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 

Jean  Robertson 

John  Sampanes 

Helen  &  Joseph  W.  Schauer,  Jr. 
Michael  B.  Seip 
Evelyn  &  Herbert  Smith 
Milton  R.  &  Carolyn 
Sommerfeld 

Neil  G.  &  Judith  Steinhoff 

Patricia  Stevens 

R.  C.  Taylor 

Ben  &  Shari  Thompson 

William  &  Jane  Thurwachter 

James  L.&  Lou  Ann  Townsend 

Esther  L.  Voorsanger 

Ed  &  Arloa  Waldmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rupert  B.  Watson 

Paul  J.  &  Margaret  Wisniewski 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  catego¬ 
ry,  Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  for  donors  of 
$250  or  more. 

Manzanita  ($250  -  $499) 

Atkinson  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Desert  Willow  ($500  -  $999) 

Adams  Bros.  Interiors 
Air  Comm  Corporation 
Norris  &  Benedict  Associates, 
P.C. 

Ryley,  Carlock  &  Applewhite 
Scottsdale  Embassy  Suites 
Resort 

UDC  Homes,  Inc. 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 

Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  of 
Arizona 
Gust  Rosenfeld 
Miller  Wagner  &  Company, 
Ltd. 

Scottsdale  Insurance  Company 

Ironwood  ($2,500  -  $4,999) 

The  Broadway 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000+) 

Salt  River  Project 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans: 

Anonymous  (6) 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 


Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 

Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 

Delbert  J.  Harr 

Frank  Hennessey 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 

William  Huizingh 

Melissa  Kemp 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 

Virginia  Korte 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 

Have  you  provided 
for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden 
in  your  will  or 
estate  plans?  If  so, 
you  may  qualify 
for  membership  in 
The  Sonoran  Circle. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion  call  Sherry 
New,  Director  of 
Development,  at 
941-1225. 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horti¬ 
cultural,  education  and  research 
programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

James  Avery 
Shirley  Avery 
Sherry  New 
Susan  Shipka 

Ross  Berkheimer 

Charles  &  Tillie  Huckins 

Kay  Butler 

Kenneth  &  Lois  Johnson 
The  Kesterson  Family 
Elaine  F.  Kirkpatrick 

John  Cacheris 
Mary  Jo  Almendinger 
Kenneth  &  Jacqueline  Brown 
William  Chaffee 
George  &  R.  Nadine  Dearing 
Dimensions  in  Dietetics,  Inc. 
LaDoris  &  Reece  Dunaway 
Pam  K.  Hait 

Ernest  &  Virginia  Jackson 
Alexander  &  Stella  Jaffurs 
John  &  Mary  Jaffurs 
William  J.  Jaffurs 
William  J.  Jaffurs,  Jr. 

Hazel  M.  Julian 
Peter  &  Mary  Kourakos 


Robert  &  Joellyn  Nelson 
Bob  &  Marcy  Samuelson 
Michael  &  Linda  Thurston 
Lynn  &  Raymond  Tso 
Mary  L.  Vincent 
Volunteers  in  the  Garden 
Larry  &  Linda  Yee 
Joseph  &  Madeleine  Young 
Mavis  &  Larry  Youngman 

Bernard  Coady 

Ann  C.  Marucco 

Vincent  J.  Doyle 

Martha  B.  Clifford 

Gerry  Jacobs 
Frank  &  Judith  Wolf 

Ann  Mortensen 

Anne  &  Graham  McDonald 

Christopher  Wanless 
Ted  &  Patricia  Jung 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultural 
maintenance  of  the  trees  on 
Ullman  Terrace.  Contributions 
have  been  received  in  memory  of: 

Frank  Charles  Corr 

Betty  Jane  Corr 

Ciara  Leigh  Germick 

Ann  V.  Carlson 

Gerry  Jacobs 

Ellen,  Judd  &  Barrie  Jacobs 

Arthur  N.  Krein 

Elizabeth  S.  Lauer 
Mathilda  M.  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Rupert 

Elmer  Krohlow 

Dennis  &  Sallie  Cymbalski 
Kaye  L.  Krohlow  &  John  J. 
Nichols 

Donna  Klabe  Pendley 

Janine  Klabe 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBU¬ 
TIONS 

AMC  Theatres 
Edward  F.  Anderson 
Bank  One  Arizona 
BOOKSTAR 
Borders  Books  &  Music 
The  Boulders 
Ann  &  Dick  Brown 
The  Buttes 
Cafe  Terra  Cotta 
Jack  Carlson  &  Elizabeth 
Stewart 

Christo's  Ristorante 
Cold  Stone  Creamery 
Ross  Conner 


Crackerjax  Family  Fun  & 
Sports  Park 
Crown  Sterling  Suites  - 
Biltmore 

Fry's  Food  Stores  of  Arizona, 
Inc. 

Gust  Rosenfeld 
John  B.  Hales 
Harkins  Theatres 
Helen  Harold 
Havana  Patio  Cafe 
August  B.  Hermann 
Wendy  Hodgson 
Ty  &  Barbara  Hofflander 
Home  Depot 
Nelson  W.  Hope 
The  Karsten  Golf  Course  @ 
ASU 

KYOT-FM 

KZON-FM 

Tom  &  Ruth  Ann  La  Rue 

George  Lombard 

Longwood  Gardens 

Kirti  I.  Mathura 

Henry  &  Mary  McCabe 

Vickie  A.  McCaleb 

Phoenix  Art  Museum 

The  Phoenix  Symphony 

The  Phoenix  Zoo 

Popular  Outdoor  Outfitters 

Red  River  Opry 

Diane  Rhodes 

Rustler's  Rooste 

Salt  River  Project 

Ben  &  Alice  Seaborne 

Amy  Shapiro 

Robert  &  Elizabeth  Shay 

Jeff  Simms 

David  &  Diana  Smith 

Smith  Fine  Jewelers 

Carsten  &  Maude  Steffens 

Bob  Vehock 

Michelle  Walters 

Bette  L.  Wolfe 

Elizabeth  &  John  Yanik 

Bernard  &  Doris  Zuckerman 

Jackie  Zurbriggen 

DONATIONS 

Anonymous  Donor  (5) 

Bank  One  Arizona 
Combined  Federal  Campaign 
Cosanti  Foundation 
John  &  Marion  Cotton 
C.  P.  Edel 

Rodney  &  Audrey  Engelen 
Louis  &  Gloria  Goller 
Edward  &  Mary  Gray 
Rebecca  Hansbro 
Jesse  Hise 

Honeywell  Employees 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
Kitchell  Corporation 
James  &  Elaine  Lincicome 
Annalise  Loeser 
Kate  L.  MacMullin 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Marvin  &  Wanda  Nasses 
E.  R.  Parker 
John  A.  Radway,  Jr. 

Robert  &  Elizabeth  Shay 


Steven  &  Cornelia  Snoey 
Karsten  &  Louise  Solheim 
Arthur  &  Marjorie  Talbot 
Wayne  E.  Thomas 
William  &  Carol  Torrey 
The  Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  R. 
Williams 

Christine  Ten  Eyck 

DONORS  TO 
RARE-PLANT 
CONSERVATION 
FUND 

Anonymous  Donor 

Arizona  Native  Plant  Society 

Frederick  &  Mary  Ann  Arndt 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 

Mary  Jo  Barlow 

Wilma  Bartholomay 

Patricia  Powell  Baynham 

Rod  &  Florence  Berkey 

A.  Kermit  &  Shirley  Birth 

Harold  &  Ida  Bowman 

Gerald  Bullis 

Alison'Butterfield 

John  &  Melinda  Cauvin 

Christine  M.  Clark 

T.  G.  Collins 

Lani  &  Robert  Comp 

J.C.  &  Betty  Conroy 

Beverly  Coope 

Lana  Crum 

Robet  &  Geraldine  Cummings 

Doug  Dawson 

J.  L.  deRoulhac 

Patricia  Dickerman 

Art  Earle 

Geraldine  Eliot 

Dennis  Elliott 


W.  Gerard  Fassnacht 

Kathleen  Ferris 

Jeffrey  &  Cheryl  Fine 

Michael  &  Jacqueline  Finley 

Marcia  E.  Francis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.S.  Francis,  Jr. 

Harriet  Frische 

Ellen  Gannuscio 

Dorothy  R.  Garner 

Jean  M.  Glenn 

Andrew  &  Carol  Gordon 

Edward  &  Joan  Grace 

Donna  Green 

Charley  Giswold 

David  &  Nancy  Hall 

Paul  &  Gloria  Hallowell 

Chris  Hardy 

Frank  R.  Hennessey 

Roy  &  Pamela  Herberger,  Jr. 

Jeri  Kelley 

Betty  Ketcham 

Linda  Knoblock 

Sally  &  Richard  Lehmann 

Adele  Lewis 

Robert  &  Susan  Logan 

Dennis  &  April  Mahar 

Thomas  &  Brenda  Mahar 

Kris  Maine 

Mayo  Clinic  Scottsdale 

F.  Timm  McCarty 

Robert  &  Penelope  McKinley 

A.  Ouida  Mehrhoff 

Mary  Adele  Melis 

Irene  &  David  Metz 

Mignon  Michele 

Horace  P.  Miller 

Bettye  D.  Mobley 

Gail  Mohnk 

Dorothy  Donnelly  Moller 
Ralph  &  Mary  Anne  Mullen 


Florence  Nelson 
Wendy  A.  Niem 
W.D.  &  Cheryl  Nordstrom 
Margaret  Nowell 
Helen  O'Brien 
V.  Perry 

Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Pat  Pierard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  W.  Pilcher 
Harvey  Pough 
Michel  &  Linda  Powers 
Douglas  Reed,  Jr. 

George  &  Jewel  Reynolds 
David  Ruby 

Richard  &  Carol  Rudolph 
Cay  Russ 

Albert  &  Marilyn  Schaller 
Kris  Schloemer 
R.  Pauline  Schmidt 
Scottsdale  Junior  Woman's 
Club 

Mora  Shahan 
Doris  C.  Shamley 
Carol  Sheffer 
Ruthann  Simmons 
J.  W.  Smith 
Susan  D.  Stewart 
Greg  Swick 
Robert  &  Mary  Swift 
Arthur  &  Marjorie  Talbot 
Christine  Ten  Eyck  &  Jay 
Bloehs 
Tillie  Tobin 
Sharon  F.  Tolby 
Universal  Propulsion  Co.,  Inc. 
Richard  &  Lillian  Van  Den  Berg 
John  &  Betty  Van  Denburgh,  Jr. 
Ed  &  Arloa  Waldmann 
Dick  &  Lynn  Walsh 
Charlotte  Walton 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tim  Warfield 
Suzanne  Williams 

ESTATE  GIFTS 

Eugenia  I.  Wright 

CORPORATE  MATCH¬ 
ING  GIFTS 

AlliedSignal  Foundation,  Inc. 
Bank  One  Arizona 
Citicorp  Foundation 
Hoechst  Celanese  Corporation 
Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 
U  S  WEST  Foundation 

GRANTS 

Anonymous 

Arizona  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Institute  of  Museum  Services 
Edna  Rider  Whiteman 
Foundation 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends 
Seychelle  Duffield 
Savannah  Raub 


Special  appreciation  is  due  to  Mrs.  Mildred  May,  former  board  president 
of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  On  February  9,  Mrs.  May,  Board  President 
Stephen  Roman,  and  several  friends  met  to  dedicate  the  Garden's  new 
entry  gate.  Pictured  above  in  the  background,  the  sculptural  gate  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  stone  marker  which  acknowledges  Mrs.  May's  gift  in  loving 
memory  of  her  husband,  Robert. 
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Volunteers  in  1994:  A  New  Record  of  Service 


Volunteers  worked  a  total  of  48,173  hours — 
equivalent  to  twenty-three  fulltime  staff 
members — in  1994, 2,000  more  than  the 
previous  year,  said  Leslie  Borgmeyer,  out-going 
president  of  Volunteers  in  the  Garden,  in  her 
annual  report. 

Awards  for  more  than  100  hours  of  service  in 
one  year  were  presented  to  170  volunteers  at  the 
morning  meeting  in  April  when  DBG  staff  hon¬ 
ored  the  volunteers  with  a  delicious  brunch. 

The  Volunteers'  major  annual  project,  Noches 
de  las  Luminarias,  raised  $61,847.05,  of  which 
Volunteers  in  the  Garden  designated  $25,000  to 
purchase  computer  hardware  as  well  as  software 
to  catalog  the  Garden's  plant  collection.  The  rest 


of  the  money  went  into  the  Garden's  operating 
budget. 

"Our  1995  gift  will  go  to  meet  a  matching  gift 
challenge  from  an  anonymous  volunteer  donor  to 
build  an  integrated  gift  shop /plant  shop,"  Leslie 
announced. 

Two  years  of  volunteer  work  with  COMPAS, 
a  community-wide  fundraising  organization  for 
the  arts  and  sciences,  culminated  in  a  check  to  the 
Garden  for  $130,000,  Leslie  also  said. 

New  officers  were  also  elected  at  the  meeting. 
They  are  Marilyn  Shomer,  president;  Jean  Besich, 
vice  president;  Bill  Cartmell,  secretary,  and  Ruth 
DuVal,  treasurer.  They  will  serve  two-year 
terms.O 


Calendar  of 
Special 
Events 


Jazz  in  the  Garden 

Fridays 

on  Ullman  Terrace 
May  26  -  July  14 
7-9  p.m. 


Behind  the  Scenes 
at  the  DBG 

Tuesdays 

in  Webster  Auditorium 
June  27  -  September  26 
7- 8  p.m. 


Music  in  the  Garden 

Sundays 

on  Ullman  Terrace 
Sept.  24  -  Nov.  12 
11:30  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 
Brunch  from 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 


The  Sonoran  Quarterly 

Desert  Botanical  Garden 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 

Phoenix,  AZ  85008 

(602)  941-1225  (602)  481-8143  TDD 
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"Desert  Detective"  and  "Camp  Papago"... everyday 
Birds  in  the  Garden  .. Mondays  at  7  a.m. 

Hands-on  HighlightsTours . .Sun.,  Tues,  Wed.  at  7-8:30  a.m.  &  9:30 


SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

1 

*  Trail  Activities 

Saguaro  Sunrise  Tour 
Flashlight  DiscoveryTour 

2 

*  Trail  Activities 

Jazz  in  the  Garden 

3 

*  Trail  Activities 

Saguaro  Sunrise  Tour 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

*  Trail  Activities 

9 

10 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

SW  Landscaping  (A) 

*  Trail  Activities 

Saguaro  Sunrise  Tour 
SW  Landscaping  (B) 
Flashlight  DiscoveryTour 

*  Trail  Activities 

Jazz  in  the  Garden 

*  Trail  Activities 

Saguaro  Sunrise  Tour 
Summer  Veggie  Gardening 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

*  Trail  Activities 

16 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

SW  Landscaping  (C) 

*  Trail  Activities 

Herb  Talk  (1) 

Saguaro  Sunrise  Tour 
SW  Landscaping  (D) 
Flashlight  DiscoveryTour 

*  Trail  Activities 

Jazz  in  the  Garden 

Saguaro  Sunrise  Tour 
Herb  Talk  (2) 
Propagating  Cacti 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 
Children's  "Stash"  Basket 

*  Trail  Activities 

SW  Landscaping  (E) 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 
Saguaro  Sunrise  Tour 
Flashlight  DiscoveryTour 

*  Trail  Activities 

Jazz  in  the  Garden 

*  Trail  Activities 
Saguaro  Sunrise  Tour 

25 

26 

~27 

28 

29 

30 

*  Trail  Activities 
Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society  Meeting 

*  Trail  Activities 
Children's  Weaving 

*  Trail  Activities 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the 
DBG 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

Saguaro  Sunrise  Tour 
Flashlight  DiscoveryTour 

*  Trail  Activities 

Jazz  in  the  Garden 

A* _ 

C-N\\ 

JULY 

"Desert  Detective"  and  "Camp  Papago".. .everyday 

Birds  in  the  Garden. ..Mondays  at  7  a.m. 

Hands-on  HighlightsTours. ..Sun.,  Tues,  Wed.  at  7-8:30  a.m.  &  9:30  -  11  a.m. 

Garden  Naturalist  Walks. ..Sat.,  Sun.,  Mon.,  Wed.  at  7  &  8:30  p.m. 

SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

s 

r 

is 

m 

1 

*  Trail  Activities 
Mesquite  Sunrise  Tour 

2 

*  Trail  Activities 

3 

*  Trail  Activities 

4 

*  Trail  Activities 

5 

*  Trail  Activities 

Children's  Scrapbook  (1) 

6 

#  Trail  Activities 

Mesquite  Sunrise  Tour 
Children's  Scrapbook  (2) 
Flashlight  Discovery  Tour 

7 

*  Trail  Activities 

Children's  Scrapbook  (3) 
Jazz  in  the  Garden 

8 

*  Trail  Activities 

Mesquite  Sunrise  Tour 
Herbal  Wreath 

9 

10 

11 

M2 

13 

14 

15 

‘  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the 
DBG 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

Mesquite  Sunrise  Tour 
Flashlight  Discovery  Tour 

*  Trail  Activities 

Jazz  in  the  Garden 

*  Trail  Activities 

Mesquite  Sunrise  Tour 
Drip  Irrigation 

16 

*  Trail  Activities 

17 

*  Trail  Activities 

18 

*  Trail  Activities 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the 
DBG 

19 

’  Trail  Activities 

20 

*  Trail  Activities 

Mesquite  Sunrise  Tour 
Flashlight  Discovery  Tour 

21 

*  Trail  Activities 

22 

*  Trail  Activities 

Mesquite  Sunrise  Tour 
Herb  Questions  Demo 

23 

*  Trail  Activities 

24 

*  Trail  Activities 

25 

*  Trail  Activities 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the 
DBG 

26 

"  Trail  Activities 

27 

*  Trail  Activities 

Mesquite  Sunrise  Tour 
Flashlight  Discovery  Tour 

28 

•  Trail  Activities 

29 

*  Trail  Activities 

Mesquite  Sunrise  Tour 
Twined  Fruit  Basket 

30  ‘  Trail  Activities 
Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society  Meeting 

31 

*  Trail  Activities 

AUGUST 


.  .»  ^  "Desert  Detective"  and  "Camp  Papago".. .everyday 

"  •tiftS  Birds  in  the  Garden... Mondays  at  7  a.m. 


Hands-on  HighlightsTours. ..Sun. ,  Tues,  Wed.  at  7-8:30  a.m.  &  9:30  -  11  a.m. 
Garden  Naturalist  Walks... Sat.,  Sun.,  Mon.,  Wed.  at  7  &  8:30  p.m. 


SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUES 

DAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

tjffr 

n 

*  Trail  At 

ztivities 

2 

*  Trail  Activities 

3 

*  Trail  Activities 

4 

*  Trail  Activities 

5 

*  Trail  Activities 

Garlic  Basket 

6 

*  Trail  Activities 

7 

*  Trail  Activities 

8 

*  Trail  Activities 

9 

*  Trail  Activities 

10 

*  Trail  Activities 

ii 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

Pastels  on  Sandpaper  (1 ) 

13 

14 

15 

*  Trail  Activities 

16 

17 

18 

19 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

Irish  Potato  Basket 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the 

Pastels  on  Sandpaper  (2) 

DBG 

Plant  Propagation 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

'  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the 

Fall  Vegetable  Gardening 

DBG 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

*  Trail  Activities 

Cactus  &  Succulent  Society 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the 

Meeting 

DBG 

SEPTEMBER 

K  SUNDAY  MONDAY  TUESDAY 

5P» 


"Desert  Detective  and  "Camp  Papago". ..everyday 
Birds  in  the  Garden... Mondays  at  7  a.m. 

Hands-on  HighlightsTours. ..Sun.,  Tues,  Wed.  at  7-8:30  a.m.  &  9:30  -  11  a.m. 
Garden  Naturalist  Walks. ..Sat.,  Sun.,  Mon.,  Wed.  at  7  &  8:30  p.m. 


WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 


*  Trail  Activities 


10 


’  Trail  Activities 


17 

*  Trail  Activities 

DBG  Weekend  at  Great 
Arizona  Puppet  Theater 


*  Trail  Activities 


ii 


*  Trail  Activities 
Arizona  Native  Plant 
Society  Meeting 


18 


’  Trail  Activities 


‘  Trail  Activities 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the 
DBG 


12 

*  Trail  Activities 
Kangaroo  Basket 
Behind  the  Scenes  at  DBG 
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#  Trail  Activities 
Behind  the  Scenes  at  DBG 


'  Trail  Activities 


13 


’  Trail  Activities 


20 


’  Trail  Activities 


*  Trail  Activities 


14 

*  Trail  Activities 

DBG  Weekend  at  Great 
Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
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*  Trail  Activities 


FRIDAY 


*  Trail  Activities 


*  Trail  Activities 


15 

*  Trail  Activities 

DBG  Weekend  at  Great 
Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
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*  Trail  Activities 


SATURDAY 


*  Trail  Activities 


*  Trail  Activities 

Propagating  &  Cultivating 
Herbs 


16 

*  Trail  Activities 

DBG  Weekend  at  Great 
Arizona  Puppet  Theater 


23 

*  Trail  Activities 
Landscaping  for  Wildlife 


24 

*  Trail  Activities 
DBG  Weekend  at  Great 
Arizona  Puppet  Theater 


25 


*  Trail  Activities 


26 

*  Trail  Activities 
Behind  the  Scenes  at  DBG 


27 


28 


29 


30 


’  Trail  Activities 


*  Trail  Activities 


*  Trail  Activities 


*  Trail  Activities 


Printed  on  Recycled  &  Recyclable  Paper 


Special  events 


Jazz  in  the  Garden 

Fridays,  May  26;  June  2,  9,  16,  23,  30;  July  7, 14 
7  -  9  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace 

Tickets  available  by  phone  (602-941-1225) 

Non  Member  $7,  Member:  $4 
Listen  to  the  best  in  jazz  entertainment  while  enjoying 
the  serene  beauty  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  at 
night.  Garden  Admission  is  included  in  the  price  of 
the  concert  ticket.  Call  the  Garden  (602-94M225)  for 
a  listing  of  artists.  (Sponsored  by  Th-Star  Computer,  The 
Business  Journal  and  KYOT  FM  Radio.) 

TRI  b  STAR  „  .  7V. 

computer  Business  Journal 


Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  D.B.G. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Staff 
Tuesdays,  June  27;  July  11, 18,  25;  Aug.  15,  22,  29; 
Sept.  5, 12, 19,  26 
7  -  8  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

Garden  Members  and  many  visitors  are  astounded  by 
beauty  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  but  never  get 
the  chance  to  see  the  activity  behind  the  scenes. 

Several  members  of  the  Garden's  staff  are  recognized 
nationally  and  internationally  for  their  work  in 
research,  horticulture,  conservation  and  education. 
Join  in  some  peeks  at  what  staff  members  are 
immersed  in  “Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  D.B.G." 
(Sponsored  by  First  Interstate  Bank)  O  First  Interstate  Dank 

Tuesday,  June  27  -  Dn  Edward  Anderson:  Cactus 
Conservation  Studies  in  Mexico.  Staff  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  are  working  jointly  with  CANTE 
A.C.  of  Mexico  on  long-term  monitoring  of  rare  cacti 
in  Mexico,  financed  by  the  Convention  In  Trade  of 
Endangered  Species  (CITES).  This  illustrated  talk 
shows  rare  cacti  and  methods  used  to  study  them. 

Tuesday,  July  11  -  Kirti  Mathura:  From  Propagation 
to  Your  Home  Landscape  OR  Where  Does  the  Garden 
Get  the  Plants  You  Buy ?  This  is  an  over-all  look  at  the 
Garden's  Sales  Propagation  and  Plant  Introduction 
Programs  which  make  so  many  unique  desert- 
adapted  plants  available  to  the  public. 

Tuesday,  July  18  -  Wendy  Hodgson:  Research  and 
Work  on  the  Flora  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Work  is 
progressing  on  environmental  studies  of  the  unique 
plant  life  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Slides  &  lecture  show 
what  is  being  researched  and  why. 

Tuesday,  July  25  -  Patrick  Quirk:  Night-Blooming 
Cacti.  Why  do  some  cacti  bloom  at  night?  Which 
cacti  bloom  at  night?  Find  out  the  answers  to  these 
questions  and  learn  about  the  vast  variety  of  night¬ 
blooming  cacti  that  exist  including  a  little  history  of 
night-blooming  plants. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  15  -  Jane  Cole:  The  Hidden  Collections 
of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Some  of  the  rarest  of 
the  Garden  collections  are  never  seen.  Enjoy  slides 
and  discussion  of  incredibly  beautiful  art  collections 
with  some  work  found  in  the  Richter  Research 
Library's  rarest  books  dating  back  to  the  1600's. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  22  -  Wendy  Hodgson:  Pre-Columbian 
Use  of  a  Rediscovered  Agave.  Agaves  (Century 
Plants)  and  other  plant  species  in  Central  Arizona  are 
being  studied  for  their  probable  pattern  of  use  in  the 
subsistence  of  pre-Columbian  people. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  29  -  Dr.  Edward  Anderson:  Cacti  of 
the  Galapagos  Islands.  Some  unusual  cacti  occur  in 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  lying  west  of  South  America. 
Slides  show  these  remarkable  plants  and  some  of  their 
interesting  ecological  relationships. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  5  -  Michelle  Winters:  The  Beauty  of 
Wildflowers!  How  does  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
get  those  fabulous  wildflower  displays?  Come  see  the 
beauty  of  spring  this  fall.  This  slide  presentation 
demonstrates  planting  techniques  and  shows  a 
variety  of  flowers  which  can  be  sown  this  fall  for  a 
dazzling  display  next  spring. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  12  -  Ruth  Greenhouse:  Two  Edible 
Cacti,  the  Saguaro  and  the  Prickly-Pear.  Find  out 
about  the  ethnobotanical  work  done  on  the  uses  of 
these  two  cacti.  Included  are  demonstrations  of  the 
uses  of  these  cacti. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  19  -  Kathy  Rice:  The  Center  for  Plant 
Conservation  and  Seed  Banking  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  This  is  a  fascinating  look  at  the 
work  being  done  by  botanical  gardens,  and  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  in  particular,  belonging  to  the 
Center  for  Plant  Conservation.  Discussions  include 
the  strategies  for  processing  seeds  to  ready  them  for 
long-term  storage  and  why  and  how  duplication  of 
habitat  conditions  is  important  for  seed  germination 
tests. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  26  -  Cesar  Mazier  Saguaros  -  Their 
Care  and  Performance  in  Landscapes.  Ongoing 
studies  of  saguaros  and  their  performance  in 
landscapes  include  how  they  respond  to  rain  and 
temperature.  Based  on  recent  research,  this  presenta¬ 
tion  shows  how  saguaros  get  established  in  both 
natural  and  designed  landscapes. 


Trail  activities 


"Desert  Detective: 

The  Case  of  the  Living  Desert" 

Everyday 

During  Garden  hours 
Pick  up  copies  at  Admissions 
Children  (of  all  ages) 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

This  free  activity/ game  sheet  encourages  children  to 
use  their  observation  skills  to  discover  the  mysteries 
of  the  desert  during  their  Garden  visit.  Find  out  what 
kind  of  Desert  Detective  you  areS 
(Sponsored  by  the  American  Express  Company.)  Qg 


"Camp  Papago" 

Free 

Everyday 
Year  round 

Ask  for  a  free  copy  at  Admissions 
Children  of  all  Ages 

“Camp  Papago"  is  a  "camp  without  walls"  located 
along  the  Papago  Trail  encompassing  Papago  Park, 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  The  Phoenix  Zoo,  Pueblo 
Grande  Museum,  the  Arizona  Historical  Society 
Museum  and  historic  downtown  Tempe.  There's  no 
advance  sign  up,  no  overnight  stay  and  the  facilities 
are  available  every  day.  The  Camp's  mission  is  to 
preserve,  protect  and  appreciate  this  special  area  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert.  This  Honors  Camp  has  no  time 
limit  and  children  and  adults  can  visit  the  Papago 
Trail  as  often  as  they  wish.  Pick  up  a  free  copy  at 
Gaiden  Admissions. 

(Sponsored  by  the  American  Express  Company.)  231 


Hands-On  Desert  Highlights  Tours 

Instructor:  Herman  Braasch 
Sundays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 
June  through  September 
7  -  9  a.m.  &  9:30  - 11  a.m. 

Meet  at  Public  Tour  Waiting  Area  near 

the  Amphitheater 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

These  Ganden  tours  provide  an  opportunity  for 
visitors  to  view  several  of  the  Garden's  plants  which 
have  been  very  useful  to  desert  peoples.  The  tour 
includes  a  cooling  visit  to  a  shady  Garden's  spot  for  a 
slide  presentation  and  hands-on  learning  of  some 
traditional  uses  of  these  plants. 

June  "Taste  of  the  Desert" 

Sunrise  Tours 

Instructor  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Thursdays  &  Saturdays 
June  1,  3,  8, 10,  15,  17,  22,  24,  29 
7  a.m. 

Meet  at  the  Public  Tour  Waiting  Area  near 

the  Amphitheater 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

June  sunrise  tours  spotlight  the  saguaro  cactus,  its 
adaptation  to  the  desert  and  traditional  uses  by  native 
peoples.  Included  is  a  trip  to  an  authentic  saguaro 
harvesting  ramada  on  the  Plants  and  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Trail  to  see  a  demonstration  of  how  the 
saguaro's  delicious  fruit  is  harvested.  The  tour 
concludes  on  Archer  House  Patio  with  refreshments,  a 
pleasant  ending  for  this  one-hour  tour. 


Birds  in  the  Garden 

Instructor.  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Mondays 

June  through  September 
7  a.m. 

Meet  at  Garden  Admissions 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  homes  in  the  natural 
setting  of  the  Garden  or  use  it  as  a  stopping  point  in 
their  annual  migrations.  During  this  one  hour, 
docent-guided  tour,  discover  the  many  varieties  of 
binds  in  the  Garden  and  the  different  ways  they 
adapt  to  living  in  the  desert  environment.  Wear 
comfortable  walking  shoes  and  bring  binoculars. 


Herb  Questions? 

Herb  Specifics  Demonstration 

Instructor:  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  July  22 
8  - 10:30  a.m. 

Center  For  Desert  Living  Trail  -  Vegetable/Herb 
Garden 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

Perhaps  you've  learned  the  basics  of  herb  gardening, 
but  have  questions  about  particular  plants.  Kirti 
Mathura  helps  to  answer  specific  questions  in  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail's  Vegetable  and  Herb 
Garden. 


July  "Taste  of  the  Desert"  Sunrise  Tours 

Instructor.  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Thursdays  &  Saturdays 
July  6,  8,  13,  15,  20,  22,  27,  29, 

7  a.m. 

Meet  at  Public  Tour  Waiting  Area  near 

the  Amphitheater 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

In  July,  the  desert's  "Tree  of  Life,"  the  mesquite  tree,  is 
highlighted  during  this  one  hour,  docent-guided  tour. 
Discover  this  tree's  adaptations  to  the  desert  and  its 
many  uses  by  desert  people.  The  tour  concludes  with 
a  stop  at  the  Archer  House  Patio  for  refreshing 
prickly-pear  punch  and  other  tastes  of  desert  foods. 


Summer  Vegetable  Gardening 

Instructor  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  June  10 
8  - 10  a.m. 

Archer  House  Patio 

Advance  registration  required 

Non  Member.  $22,  Member  $18 

Can  I  really  grow  vegetables  during  a  desert  summer? 

What  can  I  plant  at  this  time  of  year?  These  and  many 

other  summer  gardening  questions  are  answered 

during  this  helpful  workshop.  Information  on 

planting  strategies  and  great  places  to  purchase  seeds 

are  all  part  of  this  "get  started"  class.  Here  are  some 

plants  which  can  be  grown  during  a  desert  summer: 

Melons,  squash,  com,  okra,  eggplant,  tomatillos. 


Garden  Naturalist  Walks  "Herb  Talk" 


Instructor:  Herman  Braasch 
Sundays,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Saturdays 
June  through  September 
7  p.m.  &  8:30  p.m. 

Meet  at  Public  Tour  Waiting  Area  near 

the  Amphitheater 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

Take  a  guided  walk  through  the  beautiful  plants  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  with  the  Garden's  own 
Interpretive  Naturalist.  Stroll  the  lovely  desert  garden 
paths.  Learn  about  desert  plants  and  how  people  use 
them.  Perfect  for  adults  and  children. 

(Sponsored  by  First  Interstate  Bank)  ili  „ 

r  J  f— 1  First  Interstate  Bank 

Desert  Flashlight  Tours 

Instructor  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Thursdays 

June  1,  8,  15,  22,  29;  July  6, 13,  20,  27 
7:30  p.m. 

Meet  at  Public  Tour  Waiting  Area  near 

the  Amphitheater 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

These  investigative,  docent-guided  tours  have 
participants  exploring  the  many  adaptations  that 
plants,  animals  and  insects  have  made  to  summer. 
Summer  nights  are  the  most  active  time  in  the  desert. 
Tall  columnar  cacti  are  silhouetted  against  a 
spectacular  summer  sunset  as  many  birds  call  to  each 
other  while  settling  for  the  night.  Possible  discoveries: 
the  spectacular  beauty  of  night-blooming  plants,  the 
tracks  of  a  small,  foraging  animal  or  evidence  of  the 
desert's  diverse  insect  life.  Bring  a  flashlight  and  wear 
comfortable  walking  shoes. 

(Sponsored  by  First  Interstate  Bank)  f_J  First  interstate  Bank 


'ESERT  LANDSCAPING 


&  HORTICULTURE 


j  A  Basic 
pproach 


Southwest  Desert  I 
and  Practical  Enviro 

Instructor:  Ron  Dinchak 
Tuesdays  &  Thursdays 
June  6,  8, 13, 15,  20 
6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non  Member  $12  per  session,  $50  per  series 
Member  $10  per  session,  $40  per  series 
Water  is  perhaps  the  desert's  most  valuable  resource, 
and  its  conservation  plays  a  vital  role  in  arid 
landscaping.  These  lectures  are  a  basic  introduction 
for  a  homeowner  to  plan  and  plant  a  lush  landscape 
with  the  best  types  of  desert  plants.  A  comprehensive 
landscaping  manual,  written  by  the  instructor,  is 
included  in  the  price.  This  workshop  touches  on 
many  areas.  (Due  to  class  time  constraints,  it  is  not 
possible  to  discuss  personal  landscape  designs.) 


SESSION  A  (Tuesday,  June  6):  Landscape  Planning  - 
Planning  is  crucial  to  a  successful  landscaping  project. 
Whether  starting  from  scratch  or  converting  an 
existing  landscape,  basic  ideas  on  how  to  begin  are 
explored  in  this  session. 


SESSION  B  (Thursday,  June  8):  Landscape  Design  - 
This  session  discusses  some  general  design  principles 
and  talks  about  special  features  such  as  a  pool, 
vegetable  garden,  wildflowers,  wildlife  habitat  and 
environmental  concerns. 


SESSION  C  (Tuesday,  June  13):  Landscaping  with 
Desert  Trees  -  This  session  is  devoted  to  the  variety  of 
desert  trees,  how  to  select  nursery  stock,  planting 
techniques,  soil  preparation,  care  and  maintenance. 

SESSION  D  (Thursday,  June  15):  Landscaping  with 
Desert  Shrubs  -  Adding  different  colors  and  textures  to 
a  desert  landscape  can  be  done  with  a  wide  diversity 
of  desert  shrubs.  Session  includes  selection  and  care. 


SESSION  E  (Tuesday,  June  20):  Landscaping  with 
Succulents,  Vines  &  Groundcovers  -  Succulents 
(including  cacti),  vines  and  groundcovers  add  interest 
to  any  desert  landscape.  Includes  selection,  planting 
techniques,  care  and  maintenance. 


Instructor  The  Arizona  Herb  Association 
Wednesday  &  Saturday 
June  14  &  17 

June  14  -  6  to  9  p.m.;  Webster  Auditorium 
June  17-  8  to  10  a.m.;  County  Extension  Office 
Advance  registration  required 
Non  Member  $22,  Member  $18 
Yes,  you  can  grow  herbs  in  the  desert  and  the 
members  of  the  Arizona  Herb  Association  show  how. 
Topics  covered  include  design  layout,  plant  selection, 
watering  requirements  and  techniques,  soil  prepara¬ 
tion,  harvesting  and  uses.  In  addition,  participants 
experience  some  "hands-on"  propagation  of  herbs. 
Saturday's  session  is  a  visit  to  the  Arizona  Herb 
Association's  herb  demonstration  garden.  It's  a  great 
way  to  see  a  low  water-use  herb  garden  in  action! 

Propagating  and  Cultivating  Cacti 

Instructor  Patrick  Quirk 

Saturday,  June  17 

9  a.m.  -  Noon 

Webster  Auditorium 

Advance  registration  required 

Non  Member  $22,  Member  $18 

Take  a  "how  to"  journey  through  the  life  cycle  of  a 

cactus  from  seed,  through  container  growth,  to 

outdoor  placement.  Learn  how  to  rescue  a  "sick" 

cactus  and  how  to  grow  your  own  cactus  through 

various  propagation  techniques. 

Drip  Irrigation 

Instructor  Michael  Maira 
Saturday,  July  15 
8  - 10  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Non  Member  $22,  Member  $18 
A  drip  irrigation  system  is  efficient  and  an  easily 
installed  way  to  water  landscape  plants.  This  class 
features  the  water-conserving  and  money-saving 
value  of  directing  water  right  to  a  plant's  roots  with 
little  to  no  waste  of  water.  Participants  learn:  A  drip 
system's  components;  approximate  cost;  tips  for  basic 
design  and  installation;  proper  watering  schedule; 
and  system  maintenance. 

Introduction  to  Plant  Propagation 

Instructor  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  August  19 
8-10  a.m. 

Archer  House  Patio 

Advance  registration  required 

Non  Member  $22,  Member  $18 

Grow  your  own  landscape  plants  from  start  to  finish! 

This  workshop  shows  some  general  principles  of  plant 

propagation.  Topics  include  how  to  successfully  grow 

plants  from  seeds,  what  is  scarification,  and  how  to 

grow  different  types  of  plants  from  cuttings. 

Fall  Vegetable  Gardening 

Instructor.  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  August  26 
8  - 10  a.m. 

Archer  House  Patio 

Advance  registration  required 

Non  Member  $22,  Member  $18 

Yes,  it  will  cool  off,  so  start  planning  your  cool  season 

vegetable  garden  now!  Find  out  what  can  be  planted 

for  the  cool  season,  how  to  plant  it,  tips  on  getting  a 

good  harvest,  where  to  buy  seed...  You  may  even 

meet  someone  to  swap  seedlings  with! 

Propagating  &  Cultivating  Herbs 

Instructor  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  September  9 

8  - 10  a.m. 

Archer  House  Patio 
Advance  registration  required 
Non  Member  $22,  Member  $18 

Many  herbs  grow  well  in  our  desert.  Learn  the  basics 
of  starting  your  own  plants,  and  caring  for  them  once 
planted  in  your  herb  garden,  landscape,  or  in  pots. 

Landscaping  for  Wildlife 

Instructor  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  September  23 

9  - 11  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Advance  registration  required 

Non  Member  $22,  Member  $18 

Are  you  interested  in  attracting  wildlife  to  your  yard? 

Learn  which  plants  will  help  you  cater  to  birds,  bees, 

butterflies  -  even  tortoises.  This  workshop  includes  a 

lecture/slide  presentation  along  with  a  Garden  walk 

to  view  some  of  the  Garden's  mature  plant  specimens. 


Cover  illustration:  Cereus  grtwdiflorus,  artist  unknown,  1836, 
from  the  library  collection  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 


ART  IN  THE  GARDEN 

[Children's  activities 

Instructors  - 

Summer  '95 

The  Desert  in  Bloom: 

Pastels  on  Stained  Sandpaper  (2-parts) 

Instructor.  Nancy  Clauss 
Saturdays,  August  12  &  19 
7-10  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  &  the  Garden 
Advance  registration  required 
Non  Member  $36,  Member  $30 

Using  pastels  on  stained  sandpaper  creates  a  very 
interesting  and  unique  art  form.  Participants  learn  the 
basics  of  composition,  and  use  of  color  while  forming 
a  beautiful  cactus  bloom  or  other  special  desert 
display  from  the  Garden  on  sandpaper.  This 
workshop  is  good  for  beginners  and  also  encourages 
many  different  levels  of  artistic  knowledge. 


Natural  crafts 


Harvesting  an  Herbal  Wreath 

Instructor  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  July  8 
8:30  -  11:30  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non  Member  $36,  Member  $30 
These  small  "olfactory  delights"  awaken  each 
participant's  sense  of  smell  and  can  become  a  seasonal 
project  using  whatever  is  blooming  and  growing  in 
your  garden.  As  participants  make  their  wreaths,  they 
learn  some  "how  to"  tips  for  growing  a  beautiful  herb 
garden.  Here's  another  way  to  use  and  enjoy  plants 
from  your  herb  garden.  All  materials  are  included  in 
the  price. 

Twined  Fruit  Basket 

Sharie  Monsam 
Saturday,  July  29 
9  a.m.  -  2p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $22,  Member:  $18 
This  uniquely  designed  basket  features  a  small  to 
medium  sized  "bowl"  on  an  attached  pedestal  or 
"foot."  This  gives  the  basket  an  hour  glass  type  of 
silhouette.  Made  from  vines,  date  palm  stems  and 
reeds,  it  is  a  good  starter  basket.  The  basketry 
techniques  in  this  workshop  are  easily  adapted  to 
make  a  larger  size  basket  later  on.  All  materials  are 
included  in  the  price. 


A  Children's"! 

Instructor  Bonnie  Bogie 
Monday,  June  19 
9  a.m.-  Noon 
Webster  Auditorin 
Ages  9-12  years  old 
Advance  registration  required 
Non  Member  $12,  Member  $10 
Pencils,  pens,  small  toys  and  other  "kids  stuff"  find  a 
home  in  this  special  basket.  Children  learn  several 
weaving  techniques  as  they  make  this  colorful  basket. 
This  basket  uses  many  materials  that  are  easily  found 
such  as  date  palm,  splint  and  vine.  All  materials  are 
included  in  the  price. 

Children's  Innovative  Weaving  from 
Found  and  Gathered  Material 

Instructor  Bonnie  Bogie 
Monday,  June  26 
9  a.m  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 
Ages  9-12  years  old 
Advance  registration  required 
Non  Member  $12,  Member  $10 
This  is  a  fun  way  to  learn  to  weave.  Children  learn 
traditional  weaving  techniques  and  how  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  all  kinds  of  gathered  materials  of  different 
textures  creating  a  unique  and  useable  basket. 

Create  Your  Own  Desert 
Scrapbook:  A  3-Part  Funshop 

Instructor:  Marjorie  Roberts 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  &  Friday 
July  5,  6,  &  7 
8  - 10  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  &  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Trails 

Ages  9-12  years  old 
Advance  registration  required 
Non  Member  $28,  Member  $24 
Join  us  for  a  hands-on  funshop  focusing  participants 
on  what's  out  there  in  the  fascinating  world  of  the 
desert.  Capture  the  mysteries  of  the  desert  in  fantasy 
writing  and  poetry  while  exploring  the  desert  trails  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Inspired  by  the 
Garden's  dramatic  plantings,  the  children  create 
pictures  using  drawing  pencils,  colored  pens,  and 
other  art  supplies.  Participants  take  home  their  own 
desert  scrapbook  featuring  their  creative  art  and 
creative  writing.  All  materials  are  included. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Weekends 
the  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 


Anderson,  Dr.  Edward  -  Senior  Research  Botanist  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1992.  He  was  a  Professor 
of  botany  for  30  years  at  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla, 
Washington.  He  has  also  taught  botany  at  a  University  in 
Thailand  (Chiang  Mai).  Dr.  Anderson  is  a  specialist  in 
taxonomy  of  desert  plants,  especially  the  Cactus  Family, 
and  is  a  specialist  in  cactus  ethnobotany.  He  is  currently 
continuing  research  in  these  areas  as  well  as  being 
involved  in  plant  conservation.  He  is  on  the  Species 
Survival  Commission  (International  Union  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  and  World  Wildlife 
Fund).  He  has  published  dozens  of  scientific  articles  as 
well  as  3  fascinating  books:  Peyote:  The  Divine  Cactus ; 
Endangered  Cacti  of  Mexico;  and  Plants  and  People  of  the  Golden 
Triangle:  Ethnobotany  of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Northern  Thailand. 

Arizona  Herb  Association  -  established  in  1988.  It  is  an 
educational  forum  for  its  members.  It  provides  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  uses,  culture,  history  and  lore  of  herbs. 

Members  maintain  interests  in  culinary,  ornamental, 
medicinal,  dye  and  ethnic  herbs.  The  Association 
produces  a  monthly  newsletter,  holds  monthly  meetings, 
has  a  demonstration  garden  and  participates  in  various 
other  functions. 

Arizona  Native  Plant  Society,  Phoenix  Chapter  -  Founded 
in  1980,  to  encourage  the  study  of  Arizona's  native  plants 
and  is  concerned  with  conservation  and  urban  landscape 
issues  as  well  as  the  study  of  Arizona  botany.  The  Phoenix 
Chapter's  members  have  wide  ranging  interests  not  only 
in  botany  but  binding,  geology,  zoology,  and  ecology  and 
includes  professionals  in  horticulture  and  landscaping  as 
well  as  non-professionals.  The  Society  conducts  meetings 
from  September  through  April  providing  members  with  a 
good  grounding  in  desert  ecology  and  schedules  regular 
field  trips.  Past  field  trips  have  been  to  Central  Arizona 
along  with  trips  to  Canyon  de  Chelly,  the  Chiricahua 
Mountains,  Fossil  Creek  and  Sycamore  Creek,  and  a  ride 
on  the  Verde  River  Railroad. 

Braasch,  Herman  -  The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
interpretive  naturalist.  He  joined  the  Garden  in  1993  as  a 
volunteer.  Herman  received  an  Associate  degree  in  botany 
from  the  Universidad  Simon  Bolivar,  an  Associate  degree 
in  horticulture  from  Escuela  Nacional  Agrotecnica,  and 
trained  as  a  landscape  designer  at  the  Instituto  Superior 
Gaston  Martinez  all  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  He  has  taught 
college  classes  in  historic  horticulture,  seeding,  growth  and 
harvesting  techniques  for  different  farming  communities 
and  trained  landscaping  employees  in  basic  botany  and 
skill  development. 

Bogenschutz,  Bonnie  "Bogie"  -  Advisor  to  the  Desert  Art 
Studio,  Member  of  VAA,  and  creator  and  designer  of  the 
ijypsy  Flower  collection  that  is  now  being  marketed 
throughout  the  country.  She  has  taught  classes  in  Canada, 
Arizona  &  California.  Her  work  is  in  galleries  in  all  those 


Dinchak,  Ron  -  Author  of  An  Illustrated  Guide  to  Landscape 
Shrubs  of  Southern  Arizona  and  An  Illustrated  Guide  to 
Landscape  Trees  of  Southern  Arizona.  He  is  currently  a 
professor  of  environmental  biology  at  Mesa  Community 
College.  A  popular  Valley  instructor  and  consultant  in 
desert  landscaping,  he  has  been  teaching  classes  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1980. 

Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  -  Co-founded  by 
professional  puppeteers,  Nancy  Smith  and  Ken  Bonar,  and 
incorporated  in  1983  as  touring  theater  in  Arizona.  The 
company's  permanent  downtown  theater  opened  in  1988 
featuring  weekend  performances  of  traditional  and 
Arizona  heritage  stories. 

Greenhouse,  Ruth  -  Exhibits  coordinator  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  member  of  the  Garden's  education 
department.  She  has  been  with  the  Garden  since  1979  and 
was  the  project  director  for  the  Plants  and  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Trail  which  opened  in  1988.  Ruth  has  also 
been  co-project  director  for  the  Garden's  National  Science 
Foundation  Grant  "Developing  a  Comprehensive  Desert 
Exhibit:  An  Innovative  Model  for  Informal  Science 
Education  in  Outdoor  Museums."  Ruth  has  a  Master's 
degree  from  Arizona  State  University  where  she 
researched  O'odham  food  plants. 

Hodgson,  Wendy  -  Curator  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Herbarium.  Wendy  joined  the  Garden  in  1975.  Wendy  has 
done  extensive  work  on  Arizona  flora  and  especially  the 
agaves  of  Arizona.  She  has  worked  in  the  Southwestern 
United  States,  Mexico,  Peru  and  Thailand.  She  has  also 
done  extensive  work  as  a  botanical  illustrator. 

Maira,  Michael  -  Horticulturist  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Michael  joined  the  Garden  in  1993  as  a 
horticulturist  taking  on  the  care  of  the  South  American 
cacti  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Garden's  trees  and 
shrubs.  Michael  has  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from 
Arizona  State  University.  His  degree  is  in  botany  with  a 
horticultural  concentration  and  an  added  emphasis  in  the 
physical  sciences. 

Mathura,  Kirti  -  Horticulturist  and  propagator  for  the 
Garden's  Plant  Introduction  Program.  She  has  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  botany  and  environmental  biology. 
Kirti  has  helped  collect  data  for  various  wildlife  and 
vegetation  studies  and  has  extensive  experience  in 
propagation. 

Mazier,  Cesar  -  Grounds  Superintendant  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  His  duties  include  managing  the 
Garden's  horticulture  department.  He  received  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  agriculture  from  the  University  of 
Honduras  and  holds  a  Master's  degree  in  agriculture  from 
New  Mexico  State  University.  A  certified  arborist,  Cesar 
joined  the  Garden  in  1987. 


Garlic  Basket 

Instructor  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  August  5 
9  - 11  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Advance  registration  required 

Non  Member  $26,  Member  $22 

Create  your  own  hanging  basket  to  store  garlic.  Learn 

tips  to  grow  garlic  at  home,  so  there  will  be  a  fresh 

harvest  for  the  basket  next  year!  All  materials  are 

included  in  the  price. 

Irish  Potato  Basket 

Instructor  Bonnie  Bogie 
Tuesday,  August  15 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Advance  registration  required 

Non  Member  $46,  Member  $38 

The  method  of  making  the  basket  is  unique  to  Ireland, 

and  is  found  on  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland  in  the  Gaelic 

speaking  areas.  The  sciob  was  used  for  straining  and 

serving  potatoes.  This  very  large  basket  is  a  replica 

taken  from  the  original  antique  and  is  a  wonderful 

basket  for  use  and  display.  All  materials  are  included 

in  the  price. 

Kangaroo  Basket 

Instructor  Bonnie  Bogie 
Tuesday,  September  12 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Advance  registration  required 

Non  Member  $46,  Member  $38 

This  is  a  very  unique  basket.  It  has  a  pouch  woven 

into  the  front  of  the  basket  giving  it  two  openings  for 

storage  or  display.  It  has  a  handle  for  hanging  or  can 

be  set  down  on  a  counter  or  table.  Both  the  pouch 

and  top  opening  have  a  sturdy  lashed  rim.  All 

materials  are  included  in  the  price. 


Summer 


Enjoy  the  co 

or  the  dazzle  of  softly  lit  / 


early  morning., 
at  night 


Instructor  The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday 
Sept.  14, 15, 16, 17 

Call  the  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  (277-1275) 
for  information  and  show  times. 

The  theater  is  at  3302  N.  7th  St.,  Phoenix,  AZ 
(one  block  south  of  Osbom  Rd). 

$1  off  Theater  Admission  if  you  mention  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  when  you  go  to  the  show. 

Come  to  the  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  for  a 
special  desert  weekend  featuring  performances  of 
"Seasons  of  the  Desert."  Each  "mini- workshop" 
includes  sing-alongs,  puppet  making  and  audience 
participation.  Each  child  attending  the  workshop 
and  show  receives  a  "2-for-l"  admission  coupon  to 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  to  explore  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  desert  with  Sammy  Saguaro's  "Desert  Detective: 
Case  of  the  Living  Desert"  game. 


Special  meetings 


Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
society  Meeting 


« 


Sundays 

une  25,  July  30,  August  27,  September  24 

;P-m-  ,  . 

Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 
rhe  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  is 
in  organization  encouraging  the  appreciation,  study, 
ind  growing  of  cacti  and  succulents.  The  monthly 
neetings  are  held  on  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month 
tnd  are  open  to  anyone  interested.  Call  Gard  Roper 
996-9718)  or  Ken  Jantz  (860-242 7)  for  information. 


The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society, 
Phoenix  Chapter 

Monday 
September  11 
7:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 

The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  was  formed  to 
provide  information  about,  foster  an  appreciation  of 
and  help  protect  Arizona's  native  plants.  The 
Phoenix  chapter  places  a  special  emphasis  on  plants 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert.  The  Society's  meetings  are 
held  the  second  Monday  of  each  month  and  are  open 
to  anyone  interested.  Call  Kent  Newland  (585-3630) 
or  Marcia  Francis  (992-5435)  for  information. 


areas. 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  -  A  non¬ 
profit,  educational  group  founded  in  1974.  Its  members 
come  together  from  varying  backgrounds  with  a  common 
interest  in  deserts  and  succulent  plants.  The  Society  was 
principally  founded  to  bring  together  people  who  want  to 
know  how  to  grow,  to  share,  and  to  educate  each  other 
about  succulent  plants.  The  Society's  meetings  bring  in 
speakers  who  range  from  Desert  Botanical  Garden  experts, 
to  speakers  from  other  states  and  countries,  along  with 
university  experts.  There  are  round  table  discussions  by 
members  who  share  growing  tips  from  their  own 
experiences. 

Clauss,  Nancy  -  A  juried  member  of  six  pastel  societies, 
including  Degas  Pastel  Society  and  the  Northwest  Pastel 
Society.  She  enjoys  using  pastels  to  portray  her  favorite 
subjects  including  cacti  in  bloom,  pottery  still  lifes,  desert 
landscapes  and  people.  Nancy  has  won  numerous  awards 
for  her  "Prickly-Pear"  cactus  in  bloom.  She  has  done 
commissioned  work  for  companies  such  as  the  Phoenix 
branch  of  American  Express.  Nancy's  work  is  also 
included  in  many  private  collections. 

Cole,  Jane  -  The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  research  librarian 
and  curator  of  the  Richter  Library  special  collection  on 
desert  botany.  She  also  works  with  the  Garden's  Public 
Horticulture  Program  through  the  Plant  Hotline  and  the 
The  Sonoran  Quarterly  through  her  book  review  column,  "In 
Print." 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  -  These  volunteers 
have  extensive  training  in  desert  ecology.  This  training  has 
also  included  experience  in  educational  interpretation  and 
horticulture. 


Monsam,  Sharie  -  1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for  the  city  of 
Mesa.  She  has  been  teaching  fiber  art  classes  in  the  Valley 
since  1976  and  began  teaching  at  the  Garden  in  -1985. 
Chosen  to  represent  Arizona  in  Canadian  fiber  art  shows, 
in  1986,  Sharie  has  also  participated  in  shows  in  California 
and  New  Mexico.  One  of  her  tapestries  is  in  the  sanctuary 
of  St.  Bridgit's  Church  in  Mesa,  Arizona. 

Quirk,  Patrick  -  A  senior  horticulturist  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  He  has  been  with  the  Garden  since 
1978  working  as  a  horticulturist  and  chief  plant 
propagator.  He  has  overseen  the  Garden's  cactus 
collection  since  1988.  He  has  taught  classes  in  cactus  care 
and  cultivation  at  the  Garden  for  many  years. 

Rice,  Kathy  -  Conservation  horticulturist  and  botanist  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1994.  She  has  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Masters  of  Science  in  botany  from 
Arizona  State  University.  Kathy  is  a  certified  Nursery 
Professional  in  Arizona  and  Texas  and  spent  10  years 
working  in  the  nursery  industry. 

Roberts,  Marjorie  -  A  retired  elementary  school  teacher 
who  specializes  in  teaching  art  and  creative  writing.  She  is 
an  accomplished  craftperson,  artist,  poet,  and  writer. 
Marjorie  has  been  an  instructor  for  the  Scottsdale  Public 
Library.  She  has  been  a  horticulture  aide  and  research 
volunteer  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1990. 

Winters,  Michelle  -  Horticulture  Gardener  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  since  1993.  A  native  Arizonan,  she  is  a 
Certified  Nursery  Professional  and  a  Master  Gardener. 
Michelle's  primary  duties  are  making  sure  the  Garden  has 
beautiful,  huge  wildflower  displays  every  year. 


Plant  Questions 
Hotline 

If  you  have  questions  about  your  desert 
landscape  or  plants, please  call  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Plant  Questions  Hotline. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  help  you. 

The  Hotline  operates  10  - 11:30  a.m., 
Monday  through  Friday  at 
(602)941-1225. 


Summer  Activities 
Hotline 

J  f  il  J  /  £ 

The  Garden  is  the  "HOT”  place  to  be  during 
the  summer  with  a  wide  variety  of  "COOL" 
activities.  Find  out  the  latest  events,  activities 
and  upcoming  Garden  workshops  designed 
for  all  ages  by  calling  this  special  24-hour 
Garden  Activities  Hotline,  updated  weekly. 
(602)  481-8134 


Calendar  desien  hv  I  A  Sndal 


Garden  Hours: 

October  -  April 
May  -  September 
Desert  House  Exhibits 
Gift  Shop 
Plant  Shop 


8  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 

7  a.m.  - 10  p.m. 

9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

9  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 
Closed  'til  Oct. 


Admission: 

Adults  -  $6,  Seniors  -  $5,  Children  (5-12)  -  $1 
Children  under  5  -  free.  Members  -  Free 


Jazz  in  the  Garden 

May  26  -  July  14,  Fridays  from  7  -  9  p.m. 


Desert  Botanical  Garden 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008-3490 
(602)  941-1217 
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Board  Picks  Carolyn  O'Malley 
As  Garden's  Ninth  Director 

By  Chuck  Smith 

Director  of  Community  Relations 


After  a  ten-month  nationwide  search,  reviews 
of  nearly  eighty  resumes,  and  personal 
interviews  with  many  candidates,  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Board  of  Trustees  hired 
Carolyn  O'Malley  as  the  Garden's  ninth  executive 
director  at  their  board  meeting  on  Aug.  3. 

Carolyn  has  been  serving  as  the  Garden's  acting 
director  since  Executive  Director  Robert  Breunig  left 
the  Garden  last  Sept.  30  to  become  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

"We  are  absolutely  delighted  with  our  choice 
and  know  Carolyn  is  the  right  person  to  move  the 
Garden  forward,"  said  Steve  Roman,  board  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  search  committee. 

"Many  people  know  that  Carolyn  was  original¬ 
ly  a  member  of  the  search  committee  and  not  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  position,"  Roman  continued.  "But  it 
became  obvious  during  the  process  that  Carolyn 
should  be  considered  as  a  candidate." 

Roman  explained  that  the  future  of  the  Garden, 
the  capabilities  of  the  current  staff  and  volunteers, 
and  Carolyn's  performance  over  the  past  ten 
months  led  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was,  indeed, 
the  best  candidate  for  the  position.  After  Carolyn 
withdrew  as  a  member  of  the  search  committee, 
and  submitted  her  name  for  consideration,  she  was 
put  through  the  same  process  as  other  candidates 
which  included  the  use  of  an  outside  Executive 
Placement  Service  plus  a  written  and  oral  interview 
process. 

The  members  of  the  Garden  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  unanimously 
approved  the  recommendation  of  the  search  com¬ 
mittee. 

Prior  to  her  appointment  as  acting  director  on 
Oct.  1, 1994,  Carolyn  was  Dr.  Breunig's  assistant 
director.  She  worked  closely  with  fund  develop¬ 


ment  and  community  relations  staff  and  volunteers, 
coordinating  major  gifts  and  special  events  for 
major  donors.  She  also  supervised  and  evaluated 
marketing  and  public  relations  programs  designed 
to  build  greater  community  visibility  for  the  Garden. 

Carolyn  came  to  the  Garden  in  November  of 
1993  from  the  Volunteer  Center  of  Maricopa  County 
where  she  served  as  director  of  public  relations  for 
five  years.  The  Center  recruits,  screens  and  places 
hundreds  of  volunteers  in  hundreds  of  agencies 
throughout  Maricopa  County.  She  directed  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  and  media  relations  for  such 
fund-raising  events  as  the  Great  Human  Race. 

Her  impressive  list  of  service  to  this  community 
includes:  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Phoenix  Country  Day  School;  member  of  the  board 
of  alumni  of  the  American  Graduate  School  of 
International  Management;  and  past  committee 
member  of  the  Valley  of  the  Sun  United  Way, 
Emergency  Services  Partnership,  and  Directors  of 
Volunteers  in  Agencies.  She  is  a  past  board  member 
of  the  Salvation  Army  of  Glendale  and  a  sustaining 
member  of  the  Junior  League  of  Phoenix. 

Carolyn  received  her  master's  degree  in  interna¬ 
tional  management  from  the  American  Graduate 
School  of  International  Management  in  Phoenix  and 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  sociology  from  Whittier 
College,  in  California. 

She  has  lived  in  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Japan, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  England,  and  from 
coast  to  coast  in  the  United  States,  serving  on  vol¬ 
unteer  boards  and  committees  throughout  her  trav¬ 
els.  In  addition  to  her  multicultural  awareness  and 
ability  to  deal  with  people  from  many  ethnic 
groups,  Carolyn  is  conversant  in  Spanish. 

She  and  her  husband,  Mark  O'Malley,  live  in 
Phoenix.  Her  twenty-year-old  son  Charles  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Arizona  State  University  in  Tempe.  0 
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Officers 
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This  giant  saguaro  and  its  neighboring  yucca 
plants  somehow  escaped  damage  in  the  "Rio"  fire 
which  burned  thirty-five  square  miles  of  Sonoran 
Desert  north  of  Scottsdale  this  past  July.  The  trees, 
shrubs,  small  and  large  cacti  surrounding  this  oasis 
were  not  so  lucky.  Photo  by  Carol  Schatt 


The  Aftermath  of  Wildfire  in  the  Sonoran  Desert 


In  the  McDowell  Mountains  northeast  of 

Phoenix,  a  wildfire  ignited  by  lightning  raged 
for  four  continuous  days  in  early  July  The  blaze, 
named  the  “Rio"  fire,  eventually  blackened  thirty- 
five  square  miles.  Although  many  had  predicted 
widespread  fires  this  year  in  the  Sonoran  Desert, 
the  size  of  this  conflagration,  which  incinerated  a 
large  part  of  McDowell  Mountain  Park,  was  a  terri¬ 
ble  shock.  Newspaper  and  television  reports  con¬ 
veyed  the  public's  deep  sense  of  loss  for  the  scenic 
palo  verde-  and  saguaro-studded  landscapes. 

Many  questions  have  been  asked  about  the 
causes  and  ecological  impacts  of  this  fire.  This  arti¬ 
cle  discusses  the  factors  that  are  increasingly  sup¬ 
porting  large  fires,  the  immediate  effects  of  these 
fires,  the  short-  and  long-term  ecological  changes 
that  follow,  and  an  outlook  regarding  the  potential 
future  impacts  of  wildfires  in  the  Sonoran  Desert. 

Causes  of  desert  fires 

Large  gaps  of  plant-free  space  ordinarily  sepa¬ 
rate  canopies  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Sonoran 
Desert.  This  wide  separation  of  pockets  of  potential 
fuel  makes  the  unchecked  spread  of  wildfire 
extremely  unlikely.  That  changes  radically,  howev¬ 
er,  when  unusually  wet  winters  produce  lush 


growth  of  ephemeral  (short-lived,  lasting  only  for  a 
few  days  or  a  season)  plants  in  the  gaps  between 
trees  and  shrubs.  Subsequently,  when  the  hot,  arid 
summer  arrives,  this  contiguous  cover  of  dry,  fine 
fuels  can  carry  wildfire  swiftly  and  catastrophically 
across  the  face  of  the  desert,  consuming  the  peren¬ 
nial  vegetation  in  the  process. 

Analysis  of  almost  thirty  years  of  wildfires  in 
the  Sonoran  Desert  portion  of  Tonto  National  Forest 
has  shown  that  the  risk  of  fire  is  even  greater  fol¬ 
lowing  two  consecutive  unusually  wet  winter  sea¬ 
sons.  A  bumper  crop  of  seed  produced  by  ephemer- 
als  during  the  first  wet  winter  contributes  to  an 
even  larger  crop  of  ephemerals  if  the  following  win¬ 
ter  season  is  also  unusually  wet.  Weatherwise,  three 
of  the  past  four  years  have  been  the  unusual  "El 
Nino"  years  in  which  winter  precipitation  far 
exceeded  the  norm.  These  uncommon  conditions 
are  probably  a  major  factor  contributing  to  the  more 
numerous  and  larger  fires  this  year  in  the  Sonoran 
Desert. 

Although  these  moist  climatic  conditions  are 
unusual,  they  certainly  are  natural.  However,  our 
human  presence  has  in  this  century  wrought  a 
major  ecological  change  within  the  Sonoran  Desert 
that  is  producing  larger  and  more  destructive  fires. 


Story  and  photos 

by 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  McAuliffe 


In  a  wet  year,  red  brome  (light-col¬ 
ored  patches)  fills  up  otherwise 
bare  areas  between  widely  spaced 
shrubs.  This  hillslope  east  of 
Apache  Junction  was  pho¬ 
tographed  in  October  1993,  and 
burned  the  following  year. 


Red  brome  is  a 
non-native, 
ephemeral  grass 
introduced  from 
the  Old  World. 


This  change  is  the  widespread  invasion  of  the 
southwestern  deserts  by  red  brome  (sometimes 
called  foxtail  brome). 

A  winter-active,  ephemeral  grass,  red  brome 
( Bromus  rubens )  is  not  native  to  the  Sonoran  Desert 
but  was  introduced  from  the  Mediterranean  region, 
probably  in  shipments  of  grain  seed  from  the  Old 
World.  It  was  first  documented  in  this  country  in 
California  in  1848.  Between  1906  and  1908  it  was 
intentionally  sown  in  desert  grassland  areas  of  the 
Santa  Rita  Mountains  south  of  Tucson.  In  the  last 
several  decades  red  brome  has  become  widespread 
and  extremely  abundant  in  the  Sonoran  Desert,  and 
has  today  become  the  dominant  winter  ephemeral 
plant  in  many  areas  of  the  desert,  displacing  many 


native  ephemerals. 

In  early  July  I  examined  some  stands  dominat¬ 
ed  by  palo  verde,  saguaro,  and  bursage.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  dismayed  at  the  degree  to  which  red 
brome  predominated  at  the  expense  of  native 
ephemerals.  In  many  areas  a  square  meter  in  size, 
more  than  a  thousand  red  brome  plants  were  pre¬ 
sent,  but  at  most  only  a  few  small  individuals  of 
native  ephemeral  species  such  as  Indian-wheat 
(. Plantago  insularis),  fiddleneck  ( Amsinckia  sp.),  and 
phacelia  ( Phacelia  sp.)  could  be  found.  Some  large 
areas  contained  only  red  brome.  The  production  of 
plant  matter  by  red  brome  outweighed  production 
by  native  ephemeral  plants  by  far  more  than  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  1000  to  1. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  ecological  invasion  is  dra¬ 
matically  altering  the  character  of  the  winter 
ephemeral  flora.  Unfortunately,  red  brome  also  has 
the  capacity  to  alter  the  perennial  vegetation  by 
increasing  its  vulnerability  to  summer  fire. 

Dry  red  brome  seems  much  more  fire-prone 
than  the  dried  remains  of  most  native  ephemerals. 
Perhaps  this  greater  flammability  is  due  to  the 
architecture  of  red  brome  plants.  The  dead,  dry 
stems  and  seedheads  of  this  grass  remain  erect  like 
thin  shafts  of  wheat  straw.  A  dense  stand  of  these 


This  area  north  of  Scottsdale 
along  Pima  Road  burned  in 
early  summer.  Black  patches 
mark  places  where  small 
shrubs,  primarily  triangleleaf 
bursage,  once  grew. 
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closely-spaced,  erect  stems  provides  a  dangerous 
incendiary  medium. 

Even  the  smell  given  off  by  dry  red  brome 
reminds  me  of  dry,  highly  flammable  wheat  straw. 
When  I  was  observing  the  past  spring's  production 
of  red  brome  in  desert  areas  north  of  Phoenix,  walk¬ 
ing  through  dense,  parched  patches  of  red  brome 
really  made  me  nervous.  I  knew  that  for  miles 
around  the  slightest  spark  or  a  carelessly  tossed  cig¬ 
arette  could  set  the  whole  landscape  ablaze  while  I 
was  knee-deep  in  all  that  fuel.  With  a  bit  of  wind,  a 
wildfire  can  race  across  the  desert  much  faster  than 
I  can  run. 

Impact  of  fire ,  and  short-term  ecological  responses 

The  dry,  highly  combustible  stems  of  red  brome, 
other  ephemeral  plants,  and  small  twigs  of  low- 
lying  shrubs  burn  quickly.  Consequently,  fires 
rapidly  move  across  the  landscape.  The  heat  gener¬ 
ated  by  such  a  fire  usually  kills  the  above-ground 
portions  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  smaller  cacti.  What 
remains  is  a  charred  and  denuded  landscape.  Once- 
green  trunks  of  palo  verde  trees  and  saguaros  are 
seared  brown  by  the  heat  and  small  shrubs  are 
reduced  to  polka-dot  smudges  of  ash  on  the  soil 
surface.  The  immediate  aftermath  of  a  wildfire  in 
the  Sonoran  Desert  is  not  a  pretty  sight. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  asked  questions  is, 
"How  long  will  it  take  for  the  desert's  natural  vege¬ 
tation  to  recover  after  a  fire?"  Unfortunately,  most 
Sonoran  Desert  perennial  plants  are  killed  by  fire 
and  do  not  resprout  from  underground  parts.  This 
inability  to  resprout  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
response  of  perennial  plants  of  ecosystems  where 
fire  has  long  been  a  part  of  the  natural  order.  For 
example,  in  the  chaparral  of  southern  California, 
periodic  fires  completely  incinerate  the  shrub  cover 
on  hillslopes.  However,  the  intact  root  systems  of 
these  shrubs  quickly  resprout,  and  the  vegetation  is 
largely  replaced  by  the  original  occupants.  The 
inability  of  most  Sonoran  Desert  plants  to  resprout 
after  a  fire  indicates  that  fires  have  not  been  a  signif¬ 
icant  factor  in  the  evolutionary  history  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  flora. 

Plants  that  fare  extremely  poorly  after  a  fire  are 


The  skeleton  is  what  remains  of  a  saguaro  killed  in  1992 
in  the  Black  Mountain  burn.  The  photo,  taken  in  July 
1995,  shows  the  return  of  some  ephemerals,  including 
red  brome. 

the  very  species  that  give  the  Arizona  Upland  part 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert  its  unique  character  as  an 
arborescent  desert,  a  desert  with  trees.  Foothills 
palo  verde  trees  are  especially  hard  hit  and  often 
are  nearly  completely  eliminated.  Three  years  after 
the  1992  "Black  Mountain"  fire  near  the  town  of 
Carefree,  I  surveyed  one  hundred  palo  verde  trees, 
examining  them  for  signs  of  regeneration.  Only  one 
top-killed  tree  had  produced  two  living  sprouts 
from  a  root  exposed  along  a  shallow  wash.  All  the 
remaining  palo  verdes  were  completely  dead  and 
showed  no  signs  of  any  resprouting. 

Research  conducted  by  others  has  also  shown 
foothills  palo  verde  trees  to  be  extremely  sensitive 
to  fire.  A  fire  apparently  does  not  have  to  be  partic¬ 
ularly  intense  to  kill  a  palo  verde.  The  living,  green 
photosynthetic  bark  of  this  tree  is  rather  thin — 
about  three  to  four  millimeters  thick.  The  heat  of 
even  small  fires  sears  and  kills  the  green  bark  and 
underlying  cambium,  causing  death  of  the  tree. 


(The  cambium  layer  produces  the  cells  which 
become  the  inner  wood  and  outer  bark).  The  iron- 
wood  tree,  with  darker,  thicker,  non-photosynthetic 
bark  survives  much  better  in  the  aftermath  of  a  fire. 

Other  perennial  plants  fare  nearly  as  poorly 
after  a  fire  as  the  palo  verde.  Typically  only  a  few 
percent  of  triangleleaf  bursage  ( Ambrosia  deltoidea ) 
plants  resprout  after  being  reduced  to  small  piles  of 
ash.  Creosote  bush  ( Larrea  tridentata)  is  not  as 
severely  damaged,  and  I  have  seen  areas  where 
about  half  of  the  creosote  bushes  eventually 
resprouted  after  a  fire.  Small  cacti  such  as  pincush¬ 
ions,  hedgehogs,  prickly-pears,  and  all  species  of 
cholla  are  usually  killed  outright  and  do  not 
resprout. 

Survival  of  the  saguaro  depends  on  the  intensity 
of  the  fire  and  the  size  of  the  plant.  I  have  observed 
sides  of  tall  saguaros  seared  by  flames  to  heights  of 
well  over  five  to  six  meters  (sixteen  to  twenty  feet). 
Where  fires  are  extremely  intense,  even  tall,  many- 
branched  saguaros  can  be  mortally  damaged.  Most 
young  saguaros  shorter  than  head-height  are  killed. 
Long-term  studies  have  estimated  that  within  a  few 
years  after  a  fire,  as  many  as  eighty-five  percent  of 
all  saguaros  may  die. 

Although  palo  verdes,  bursages,  saguaros,  and 
other  cacti  are  hit  especially  hard  by  fires,  there  are 
a  few  perennial  plant  species  found  in  the  Sonoran 
Desert  that  do  resprout  vigorously,  even  if  the  top 
of  the  plant  is  completely  incinerated.  Among  the 
shrubs,  nearly  all  catclaw  and  whitethorn  acacias 
and  fairy  dusters  ( Calliandra  eriophylla )  resprout  vig¬ 
orously.  The  banana  yucca  ( Yucca  baccata),  found  in 
areas  around  the  McDowell  Mountains  also  rapidly 
sends  up  new  shoots.  I  have  observed  resprouting 
of  all  these  species  within  as  little  as  one  month  fol¬ 
lowing  fires. 

Interestingly,  these  plant  species  that  readily 
resprout  after  fire  grow  not  only  in  the  Sonoran 
Desert,  but  are  also  found  in  semi-arid  grasslands 
where  fires  have  long  been  a  natural  part  of  the 
environmental  regime. 

The  numbers  of  plants  capable  of  vigorously 
resprouting  after  a  fire,  however,  usually  constitute 
a  small  fraction  of  all  the  plants  burned. 


Populations  of  most  perennial  plants  are  cata¬ 
strophically  reduced  or  even  nearly  eliminated. 
What  is  left  in  a  fire's  aftermath  is  a  virtually  eco¬ 
logical  vacuum. 

Regrowth  of  many  desert  perennials  from  seeds 
is  very  slow,  requiring  the  presence  of  seeds  as  well 
as  exact  conditions  suitable  for  germination  and 
early  survival.  Even  if  seeds  rapidly  germinate  and 
new,  young  plants  establish,  long-lived  plants  like 
saguaros  and  palo  verdes  require  at  least  a  century 
to  reach  large  adult  size.  Consequently,  burned 
areas  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  will  need  at  least  anoth¬ 
er  century's  time  to  regain  their  original  pre-burn 
character. 

Long-term  biological  changes 

In  the  years  following  a  fire  in  the  Sonoran 
Desert,  different  kinds  of  plants  than  those  original¬ 
ly  present  take  advantage  of  the  ecological  void  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  fire.  One  potential  change  is  a  shift  in 
dominance  from  fire-intolerant  species,  such  as  the 
palo  verde,  to  species  that  resprout  vigorously  after 
fire.  For  example,  many  areas  that  have  burned  in 
past  decades  now  have  an  abundance  of  large  cat- 
claw  acacias,  but  palo  verdes  are  rare  or  absent 
where  they  otherwise  would  be  expected. 

Such  a  vegetation  change  is  reinforced  if  an  area 
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repeatedly  experiences  fire,  essentially  eliminating 
fire-intolerant  species.  This  situation  exists  along 
some  Arizona  highways  where  frequent,  man-start¬ 
ed  blazes  have  eliminated  palo  verdes  and  saguaros 
in  swaths  beside  the  roadways. 

Another  change  that  occurs  in  the  years  imme¬ 
diately  following  a  burn  is  rapid  colonization  by 
certain  short-lived  shrub  species  that  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  encountered  in  intact,  undisturbed  desert 
areas.  Within  a  year  after  the  Black  Mountain  burn 
near  Carefree,  short-lived  shrubs  including  wire  let¬ 
tuce  (Stephanomeria  exigua),  broom  snakeweed 
( Gutierrezia  sarothrae),  and  desert  broom  ( Baccharis 
sarothroides )  colonized  the  site  and  still  persist.  Each 
of  these  species  has  wind-dispersed  seeds  that  facil¬ 
itate  long-distance  transport  and  colonization  of 
burned  areas.  These  short-lived  shrub  species  prob¬ 
ably  will  persist  until  longer-lived  but  more  slowly 
establishing  shrubs  such  as  bursage  again  start  to 
predominate. 

Marked  changes  also  occur  in  the  ephemeral 
flora  after  a  fire.  Interestingly,  fires  apparently  con¬ 
sume  the  majority  of  red  brome  seeds  and  in  the 
year  immediately  following  a  fire,  red  brome  is  typ¬ 
ically  uncommon.  With  the  nutrients  released  from 
burned  vegetation  and  the  greater  availability  of 
water  (since  potential  competition  from  perennials 
has  been  largely  removed),  native  desert  ephemeral 
wildflowers  grow  in  profusion. 

However,  the  setback  for  red  brome  is  tempo¬ 
rary.  Within  a  few  years,  red  brome  gradually 
increases  until  once  again  it  becomes  the  predomi¬ 
nant  ephemeral  which  produces  all  that  unwanted, 
relatively  persistent  fire  fuel.  So,  although  a  fire 
may  temporarily  remove  red  brome  from  the  eco¬ 
logical  picture,  in  the  long  run  this  problem  grass  is 
unfortunately  here  to  stay. 


This  view  of  the  Black  Mountain  burn  near  Carefree 
was  taken  three  years  after  the  1992  fire.  The  heat 
seared  saguaros  to  more  than  ten  feet  in  height  and 
killed  all  palo  verdes.  At  least  a  century  without 
additional  fires  will  be  necessary  for  this  area  to 
regain  the  original  grandeur  of  palo  verde-  and 
saguaro-studded  landscape. 


almost  exclusively  in  the  Arizona  Upland  which 
forms  a  band  averaging  thirty  to  sixty  miles  wide  at 
the  northern  and  eastern  desert  margins.  The  "Rio" 
blaze  and  the  even  larger  "Granite"  fire  which 
burned  forty-four  square  miles  in  1979  southeast  of 
Florence  were  both  in  this  most  lush  vegetation 
zone.  Unfortunately,  this  zone  at  greatest  risk  con¬ 
tains  the  most  species-rich  and  scenic  environments 
inhabited  by  palo  verde  and  awe-inspiring  stands 
of  saguaros. 

Red  brome  is  not  the  only  non-native  invader 
that  may  cause  increased  fires  in  the  Arizona 
Upland  in  years  to  come.  Buffelgrass  ( Cenchrus  cil- 
iaris),  a  tough,  summer-active  perennial  grass  from 
South  Africa,  has  also  become  naturalized  and  is 
increasing  in  parts  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  in  Mexico 
and  Arizona  around  Tucson.  It  also  has  the  capacity 
to  carry  catastrophic  fires  during  the  dry  season 
and  even  resprouts  vigorously  after  a  fire.  By  poten¬ 
tially  supporting  recurrent  fires,  red  brome  and  buf- 
fel  grass  together  have  the  capacity  to  deliver  a 
knockout  double  punch  to  some  portions  of  native 
vegetation  of  the  Arizona  Upland. 

These  ecological  changes  are  due  to  our  very 
presence  in  the  Sonoran  Desert.  Areas  burned  by 
the  "Rio"  and  other  fires  provide  us  with  a  perspec¬ 
tive  of  how  fragile  the  Sonoran  Desert  can  be.  We 
see  the  destruction  left  after  a  fire  and  understand 
that  for  the  most  part  these  fires  are  not  a  "natural" 
part  of  the  ecological  picture.  Yet  the  kinds  of 
changes  these  fires  have  set  in  motion  make  us 
more  aware  of  how  we  must  cherish  and  protect 
parts  of  the  Sonoran  Desert.  This  protection  is 
deserved  for  desert  areas  slowly  recovering  from  a 
wildfire  as  well  as  those  containing  magnificent 
stands  of  palo  verdes  and  saguaros  that  have  never 
felt  the  sting  of  fire.  0 


Wildfires  and  the  future  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 

The  largest,  most  destructive  wildfires  to  date  in 
the  Sonoran  Desert  of  Arizona  have  occurred 


Joseph  R.  McAuliffe,  Ph.D.,  is  a  research  ecologist  and 
director  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Research 
Department. 


In  Print 


Surfing  Nature's  Wonders 

By  Jane  B.  Cole 


For  you  who  have  Web  browsers  on  your  com¬ 
puters  and  want  to  do  some  investigating, 
some  garden  sites  and  natural  history  infor¬ 
mation  sites  are  now  available. 

The  basic  computer  sites  on  the  Internet  can 
provide  you  with  electronic  mail  (E-mail),  down¬ 
load  files  for  you  (using  file  transfer  protocol),  or 
get  you  into  remote  locations  (through  Telnet).  If 
you  want  to  get  into  World  Wide  Web  you  will  need 
a  Web  browser  supplied  by  Prodigy,  Delphi, 
America  Online  or  some  other  company  providing 
an  access  system. 

World  Wide  Web  was  created  by  a  Switzerland- 
based  particle  physics  laboratory  called  the  Virtual 
Library  at  CERN.  A  general  index  to  Web  sites  is  - 
<http://www.yahoo.com/>. 

Here  are  a  few  garden  and  natural  history  sites 
you  might  want  to  visit  on  World  Wide  Web: 
American  Association  of  Botanical  Gardens  and 
Arboreta  - 

<http:/  /192.104.39.4/ AABGA/ aabgal  .html>. 
Arizona  Nature  Conservancy  - 
<http:  /  /  hanksville.phast.umass.edu  /  defs  / 
independent/ AZNC/ AZlist.htmlx 

Brazilian  Botany  - 

<http://www.ftpt.br/  structure/botany.htmlx 

California  Academy  of  Sciences  - 
<http:/ /  www.calacademy.org/>. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  - 

<http://192.104.39.4/AABGA.../desrt.bot.grdn.ht 

ml>. 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  - 
<http://  www.bvis.uic.edu/  /  museum/ >. 

Kids  Web  -  A  World  Wide  Web  Digital  Library  - 
<http:  // www.npac.syr.edu/ textbook/kidsweb/ >. 

The  Linne  Herbarium,  Swedish  Museum  of 
Natural  History  - 

<http:  /  /  www.nrm.se/ fbo/linne.htm>. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden  - 
<http://mobot.org/MoBot/welcome.html>. 

The  Natural  History  Museum  (London)  - 


On  the  Internet 


<http:  /  /  www.nhm.ac.uk/  >. 

Texas  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species- 

<http://is.rice.edu/~shel/Herp/ tx. endangered. ht 
mix 

If  it  keeps  getting  hotter  in  Sonoran  Desert  gar¬ 
dens,  you  can  take  a  trip  to  Alaska  and  visit  the 
Georgeson  Botanical  Garden  - 
<http://www.lter.alaska.edu/html/gbg.html>. 

Another  site  for  gardeners  is  The  Garden  Gate 
at  Prairienet  - 

<http://www.prairienet.org./ag/ garden/ 
homepage. htmlx  The  list  of  butterfly  garden 
plants  at  this  site  is  provided  by  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

If  the  above  looks  like  monkeys  were  typing — 
or  even  if  it  makes  perfect  sense  to  you — we  will 
continue  to  review  books  in  this  "In  Print"  column. 
We  will  also  try  to  update  computer  information 
sites.  Readers  with  suggestions  for  books  to  review 
or  computer  tips  are  encouraged  to  contact  the 
Garden's  research  librarian  at: 

<adjbc@asuvm. inre.asu.edu>.  0 

(Jane  B.  Cole  is  the  Garden's  research  librarian.  Richter 
Library  is  available  on  weekdays  to  Garden  visitors  and 
for  phone  reference  at  (602)  941-1225.) 

If  you  love  books  and  book  sales, 
you  can  help: 

We  need  your  used  books 

for  the  book  tent  at  the 

Fall  Plant  Sale,  Oct.  20,21,  and  22! 

Drop  them  off  between  now  and 
then  at  the  admissions  booth,  or  call 
the  Garden  for  pick-up,  941-1225. 

Proceeds  from  book  sales  support  the  Garden's 
research  library. 


Just  Say,  'YES!' 


We  are  counting  on  the  support  and  participa¬ 
tion  of  every  volunteer  to  make  this  year's 
Luminaria  event  successful/'  said  Marilyn  Shomer, 
president  of  the  Volunteers  in  the  Garden.  "So  just 
say  'yes'  when  the  phone  rings  and  put  a  smile  on 
the  face  of  the  recruiting  chairman." 

Garden  members  who  have  not  worked  previ¬ 
ously  as  volunteers  are  invited  to  join  in  the  fun 
and  conviviality  of  producing  this  large  event  of 
the  winter  season. 

Over  two  hundred  workers  are  needed  each 
evening  for  this  year's  version  of  the  Volunteers' 
largest  fundraiser.  Additional  volunteers  fold 
paper  bags,  fill  them  with  sand,  insert  votive  can¬ 
dles,  place  the  bags  along  the  Garden  paths,  and 
light  the  candles. 

Last  year,  more  than  $60,000  was  donated  to 
purchase  the  DBG  Collections  Department  a  new 
computer  system  and  provide  needed  operation 
funds. 

The  event  will  be  held  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1  and  2. 
Core  course  training  is  not  required  for 
Luminaria  workers,  and  anyone  aged  13  or  over  is 
welcome  to  help  in  the  variety  of  jobs.  Workers 
will  receive  orientation  and  on-the-job  training. 

Garden  members  with  no  previous  volunteer 
experience  but  who  would  like  to  help  may  leave 
their  name  and  telephone  number  with  the 
Garden  receptionist  (941-1225)  to  be  contacted.  0 


The  Basics  of  Luminaria: 

Only  10,000  tickets  will  be  sold  this  year  to 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias,  several  hundred 
fewer  than  last  year,  said  co-chair  Donna 
Johnson.  She  urged  Garden  members  to  get  their 
tickets  early  to  be  assured  of  being  able  to  attend. 

The  eighteenth  annual  event  is  scheduled  for 
Nov.  30,  Dec.  1  and  2  from  5:30  to  9:30  p.m. 
Sponsored  by  Volunteers  in  the  Garden,  Noche  de  las 
Luminaria  celebrates  the  desert  winter  with  music, 
cider  and  cookies  along  the  Garden  paths  illuminat¬ 
ed  by  the  southwestern-style  garden  lamps — light¬ 
ed  candles  glowing  in  paper  bags. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  by  advance  purchase  only, 
and  only  at  the  Garden.  No  tickets  will  be  sold  at 
the  door.  Tickets  will  NOT  be  available  through 
Ticket-Master  or  Dillards. 

Tickets  are  available  to  members  at  $4  for 
adults,  $2  for  children  (aged  5-12).  Non-members 
pay  $8  for  adults,  $4  for  children  (aged  5-12). 
Children  under  five  years  are  admitted  free 
Donna  said  3,000  tickets  will  be  available  for 
members'  night  (Nov.  30)  and  3,500  will  be  sold  for 
the  remaining  two  evenings,  open  to  the  public. 

Members  may  order  tickets  immediately  by 
means  of  the  insert  in  this  issue  of  The  Sonoran 
Quarterly ,  or  by  telephoning  the  Garden  at  941- 
1225.  Visa,  MasterCard,  Discover  Card,  and 


Three  Simple  ThingsYou  Can  Do 

ome  people  want  to  help  the  Garden  without 
making  major  changes  to  their  wills.  Some 
don't  even  have  a  will.  Complicated  estate 
plans  are  not  for  everyone.  The  Garden's  planned- 
giving  committee  has  identified  three  simple  things 
most  members  can  do  to  benefit  the  Garden. 

•Name  the  Garden  as  a  full  or  partial  beneficiary 
of  a  life  insurance  policy. 

•Include  the  Garden  as  a  full  or  partial  beneficiary 
of  an  IRA,  401K,  403B,  or  other  retirement  plan  at  a 
specified  amount  or  percentage. 

•Bequeath  a  percentage  remainder  or  specific 
amount  to  the  Garden  in  a  will  or  living  trust. 


Get  Your  Tickets  Early! 


American  Express  credit  cards  are  accepted. 

Members'  discounts  will  be  offered  only  until 
Nov.  1.  Tickets  will  be  sold  to  the  general  public 
starting  October  2.  Tickets  may  also  be  obtained  at  a 
booth  at  the  Garden  admissions  beginning  Nov.  10. 
The  booth  will  be  open  from  10:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
daily. 

There  will  be  no  refunds  due  to  rain.  Tickets 
can  be  used  only  on  the  nights  for  which  they  were 
purchased.  An  unused  ticket  can  be  used  for 
Garden  admission  in  1996,  however,  excluding 
admission  to  Luminaria  1996. 

Parking  will  be  at  the  Phoenix  Zoo  parking  lot 
with  free  shuttle  service  to  and  from  the  Garden. 
Parking  will  be  in  the  Garden's  north  parking  lot 
for  those  with  physical  disabilities  and  for  members 
of  the  Director's  Circle,  President's  Club  and 
Saguaro  Society. 

Food  will  be  available  in  a  food  tent  by  cash  or 
check  only  (no  credit  cards).  Beer  and  wine  will  be 
sold  (adults  only),  as  well  as  soft  drinks,  water,  and 
coffee. 

A  raffle  is  also  planned. 

Co-chairing  the  event  along  with  Donna  are 
Ruth  DuVal  and  Donna  Long.  0 


To  Help  the  DBG 

Many  people  can  accomplish  a  basic  bequest 
through  a  simple  codicil  to  their  will.  The  same 
thing  can  be  achieved  through  an  amendment  to  a 
living  trust. 

To  change  or  add  a  beneficiary  of  an  insurance 
policy  or  retirement  plan  can  be  as  simple  as  com¬ 
pleting  a  beneficiary  designation  which  your  repre¬ 
sentative  can  provide  to  you.  There  should  not  be  a 
charge  to  do  this  and  it  can  be  done  even  if  you 
don't  have  a  will. 

If  you  have  already  designated  the  Garden  as  a 
beneficiary  of  a  will  or  estate  plan,  let  us  know.  You 
may  qualify  as  a  member  of  the  Garden's  Sonoran 
Circle  member  group.  For  more  information  or  to 
receive  a  copy  of  sample  codicils,  you  can  call 
Sherry  New  in  the  development  office.  0 


A 

WISH  LIST 

\^J 

If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be  useful,  please 
call  the  Garden  at  941-1225  for  more  information. 

Plastic  dishpans 

Folding  chairs  with  upholstered  seat  and  back 
Printing  calculators 
FAX  machine 
Pencils 

Small  hand  truck 
Paper  cutter 
Small  oscillating  fan 
Filing  cabinets 

Television  (26-inch  screen  or  larger) 

VCR 

Deskjet  or  laser  printer 
Computer  desk 

Wagon  or  flat-bottom  gardening  cart 
Portable  public  address  system 
Ceiling  fans 
Ditch  Witch 

Five-gallon  paint  buckets 
Mallets 

Large  clay  pots 
Ladders 

Shop  vacuum  cleaner 
Push  brooms 
36-inch  Water  Wand 
Window  air  conditioner 

Thattks  to  these  members  for  their  generous  response  to 
last  quarter's  "Wish  List"! 

Carrie  Hawkes  DaCosta  -  IBM  Selectric  III  type¬ 
writer 

Joyce  Finch  -  Braun  coffee  pot 

Greg  Guerin  -  Office  chair 

Rudy  &  Janice  Kilianski  -  Electrolux  vacuum 

Michelle  Walters  -  Baskets,  compact  refrigerator  0 


Desert 

V 

Gardener 

New  ' Edible  Garden'  Offers 

A  Variety  of  Ideas 

For  Home  Kitchen  Gardens 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

There  are  many  reasons  for  changing  an  exhibit  at  a 
garden.  Perhaps  it  has  become  old,  shabby,  and 
falling  into  pieces,  a  testament  to  neglect.  Or  per¬ 
haps  it  has  become  dated,  quaintly  "hokey,"  or  so 
sadly  out  of  step  that  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  an 
artifact  all  of  itself.  But  most  commonly  an  exhibit 
needs  redoing  because  it  no  longer  makes  a  fitting 
statement,  reflects  current  ideas,  or  delivers  infor¬ 
mation  interesting  to  visitors. 

And  that  is  what  had  happened  to  the  vegetable 
garden  in  the  John  Rhuart  Demonstration  Garden 
at  the  Center  for  Desert  Living. 

Built  in  1984,  the  vegetable  garden  featured  a 
huge  raised  bed  amid  a  garnishing  of  small  herb 
beds.  By  1994  we  could  see  that  the  single  bed  lim¬ 
ited  possibilities  for  variety  of  displays  and  garden¬ 
ing  techniques. 

As  ideas  for  developing  the  Center  for  Desert 
Living  began  to  evolve,  it  became  clear  that  a  veg¬ 
etable  garden  with  a  variety  of  growing  styles,  as 


well  as  more  plants,  was  desirable.  Teaching  by 
means  of  this  little  garden — a  priority  for  the 
Center — would  be  better  served  with  an  open  and 
flexible  design,  offering  a  variety  of  ideas  about 
vegetable  gardening. 

At  the  same  time,  the  concept  of  a  more 
focused,  intensively  planted,  and  regionally  illus¬ 
trative  herb  bed  also  began  to  emerge. 

This  renovated  garden  would  demonstrate 
home  gardening  that  could  be  modern,  convenient, 
and  space-intensive,  while  also  showing  time- 
proven  desert  gardening  practices  and  varieties 
from  the  past. 

Work  began  in  October  1994,  to  transform  that 
idea  into  the  new  Edible  Garden.  Soil  from  the  old 
raised  bed  was  stockpiled,  and  the  arduous  work  of 
hand  contouring  the  path  and  slope  started. 

Raised  beds  are  still  the  central  theme  of  the 
vegetable  area.  However,  instead  of  one  great  bed 
(which  I  was  convinced  that  no  one  would  mimic  in 
their  own  yard),  we  built  a  few  different  kinds. 
Long,  low  rectangles  approximately  four  feet  wide 
and  as  long  as  can  be  accommodated,  can  fit  into 
any  backyard  garden  scheme.  The  boxes,  one  at  sit¬ 
ting  height  and  two  at  standing  height,  offer  ideas 
to  gardeners  with  special  situations  or  needs.  Two 
large  clay  pots  create  an  entire  garden-in-a-pot  for 
gardeners  with  extremely  limited  space,  and  in  the 
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They  put  their  heads  together,  and 
their  hands  to  hammers,  and  these 
Thursday  Hort  Aides  produced 
frames  for  the  various  demonstra¬ 
tion  beds  in  the  new  Edible  Garden. 
Pictured  are:  (clockwise,  from  left) 
DBG  gardener  Michelle  Winters, 
Judith  Curtis,  Jane  Kealy,  Rita  Hutt, 
Linda  Overby,  and  Sandy  Cielaszyk. 


Gardener  Scott  Valentine  waters  the  raised 
beds  in  the  new  Edible  Garden.  The  beds 
are  at  differing  heights  to  accommodate 
various  needs  of  garden  makers  who 
might  need  to  stand  or  to  sit.  The  Edible 
Garden  also  features  pots  and  barrels  as 
ready-built  garden  beds,  as  well  as  a  range 
of  watering  techniques  and  plants. 


future  whiskey-barrel  plantings  will  help  demon¬ 
strate  the  same  themes.  Where  it  is  appropriate, 
automatic  watering  can  be  added  to  any  raised  bed, 
saving  labor  as  well  as  plants. 

The  beds  on  the  east  side  of  the  Edible  Garden 
are  waffle  beds,  copied  from  ancient  dry-land  farm¬ 
ing  techniques  of  Native  American  farmers.  These 
beds  are  contiguous  little  basins  placed  on  a  slope 
which  trap  water  and  channel  it  in  a  gentle  cascade 
through  each  bed  in  turn. 

In  last  mid-December  the  Thursday  horticulture 
aides  began  to  build  the  wooden  bed  frames.  Some 
of  us  were  pretty  good  with  a  hammer  and  a  drill; 
others  were  using  those  tools  for  the  first  time.  More 
than  one  bed  frame  had  to  be  dismantled  and 
redone;  the  sawing  alone  required  two  days.  But 
those  three  cubic  beds  were  built  in  two  installments 
by  this  crew,  and  I  have  never  worked  with  prouder 
builders. 

More  earthwork  was  needed  to  prepare  the  herb 
bed;  rock  faces  were  used  to  denote  contours  and 
secure  the  sloping  ground.  This  created  an  attractive 
terrace  on  the  south  side  of  the  path  up  to  Archer 
House  Patio.  The  first  herbs  were  installed  in  the 
spring  of  1995,  and  more  are  planned  for  this  fall. 

Many  of  the  herbs  there  may  not  be  familiar  to 
visitors,  but  are  uniquely  regional  in  their  use. 
Mexican  oreganos  (Poliomintha  longiflora,  Lippia  grav- 
elones  and  L.  berlandieri) ,  Mexican  mint  marigold 
(Tagetes  lucida ),  epazote  (Chenopodium  spj,  varieties 
of  basil,  peppers  and  mints  come  from  local  areas 
and  yards  in  Mexico.  These  are  interplanted  with 
the  more  common  European  oreganos  ( Oreganum 
spp.),  rosemary  (Rosmarinus  officinalis ),  numerous 
thymes  ( Thymus  spp.),  and  European  culinary  herbs, 
although  not  of  desert  origin,  are  very  well-adapted 


to  our  growing  conditions. 

This  reinvigorated  garden  gave  us  the  chance  to 
make  more  of  composting.  Although  long  a  feature 
of  the  original  garden,  it  was  a  corner  activity,  sel¬ 
dom  noticed  and  never  interpreted.  Composting 
has  moved  to  center  stage,  literally  located  at  the 
very  turn  of  the  garden  from  vegetables  to  herbs, 
where  the  vital  business  of  soil  building  and 
improvement  is  there  for  everyone  to  see. 

This  garden  already  works  the  way  it  was  envi¬ 
sioned  as  a  demonstration  garden.  It  is  a  frequent 
stop  for  visitors  on  the  trail  and  generates  a  host  of 
questions.  We  are  producing  informational  leaflets 
about  the  raised  bed  and  compost  displays.  A 
"touch  cart"  about  herbs  will  provide  a  place  for 
docents  to  address  questions  from  visitors.  Already 
classes  of  people  studying  herbs  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening  freely  roam  in  the  small  garden,  observing 
its  lessons  and  picking  a  few  items  for  class  use. 

It  is  wonderfully  satisfying  for  an  idea  to 
emerge  from  the  mind's  cocoon  into  the  flagrant 
exposure  of  public  display.  But  even  better  is  to  see 
gleams  of  that  idea  sparkle  and  ignite  in  the  minds 
of  visitors.  When  I  see  someone  touch  and  smell  an 
herb  new  to  them,  when  I  overhear  someone  plan 
how  one  of  the  beds  will  look  in  their  own  yard,  or 
when  I  see  someone  reach  down  just  to  feel  the  heat 
of  a  ripe  tomato  or  admire  the  color  wheel  of  ripen¬ 
ing  peppers,  I  see  a  small  tribute  to  all  the  shovels 
of  dirt  that  were  turned,  all  the  nails  and  screws 
that  were  laid,  and  all  the  ideas  that  were  consid¬ 
ered  and  set  aside.  0 

(Mary  F.  Irish,  our  Desert  Gardener,  is  director  of  public 
horticulture  at  the  Garden.) 


Photo  by  Carol  Schatt 


Someone  to  Know 


Edra  Drake:  Cactus- Addicted, 

She  Washes  Pots,  Collects  Boxes 

Edra  Drake,  a  member  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  since  1979,  is  like  this:  When  she  sees 
something  that  needs  to  be  done,  she  just 
does  it. 

She  spends  her  summertime  volunteer  hours 
washing  up  a  year's  supply  of  pots  for  the  horticul¬ 
tural  staff. 

She  collects  a  million  cardboard  boxes  for  the 
plant  sale  so  that  customers  can  carry  home  their 
plants  more  comfortably. 

In  her  early  days  as  a  volunteer  working  in  the 
Garden  Gift  Shop,  it  was  she  who  kept  the  porch 
stocked  with  plants  for  sale,  bringing  them  over 
from  the  Garden's  propagation  area  when  stock  ran 
low  or  even  bringing  in  excess  plants  from  her  own 
collection  at  home.  She  had  a  sense  of  the  public's 
desire  to  buy  a  plant  to  take  home,  and  she  felt  the 
Garden  could  sell  many  more  plants — either  propa¬ 
gated  or  excess  from  the  collection — from  a  larger 
facility  such  as  the  propagation  greenhouse. 

She  suggested  and  re-suggested  that  the  Garden 
open  a  plant  sales  facility,  using  volunteers  to  grow 
the  plants  and  staff  the  sales  area. 

"One  day  both  Nancy  Rheinlander  and  I  hit  up 
Victor  (Gass,  curator  of  the  Garden  collection).  We 
hadn't  planned  it  that  way,  but  she  talked  to  him  in 
the  morning  and  I  started  in  on  him  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  He  said,  write  up  a  proposal.  So  we  did." 

The  proposal  caused  the  propagation  green¬ 
house  (located  by  the  admissions  gate)  to  be  redes¬ 
ignated  in  late  1986  as  a  sales  greenhouse  (now  the 
Plant  Shop).  Volunteers  trained  as  propagation 
aides  and  propagation  activities  were  eventually 
expanded  and  relocated. 

Edra  was  one  of  the  original  ten  volunteers 
staffing  the  sales  greenhouse  and  propagation  pro¬ 
gram,  which  became  an  entity  in  the  fall  of  1988 
under  the  direction  of  Mary  Irish.  Now,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  Judy  Braun-Brody  oversees  the  sales  green¬ 
house  and  Kirti  Mathura,  also  a  staff  member,  is  in 
charge  of  propagation  of  plants  for  sale. 

Edra  is  still  a  mainstay  of  the  operation.  "She 


does  hundreds  of  little  jobs  in  the  propagation  and 
sales  department,"  Mary  said.  "One  of  her  special¬ 
ties  is  making  those  little  odd-sized  boxes  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  carry  their  plants  home  in.  She  has  developed 
making  these  boxes  into  practically  a  folk  art,  and 
thank  goodness  she  is  teaching  others  how  to  do  it, 
too." 

"Another  thing  about  Edra,"  Mary  said,  "is  her 
energy  and  strength.  At  the  end  of  these  block¬ 
buster  sales,  Edra  and  I  are  the  only  two  people  left 
standing." 

Edra  grew  up  on  a  ranch  in  Wyoming.  Her 
mother  grew  beautiful  flowers  which  were  much 
admired  by  Edra's  father,  Ed  R.  Willard.  It  was  her 
father  who  planted  a  grass  lawn  and  brought  deco¬ 
rative  trees  to  the  cold  and  arid  ranch  country.  After 
a  few  years,  other  ranchers  began  to  plant  grass  and 
pretty  trees  around  their  ranch  houses.  "If  Ed 
Willard  can  do  it,  we  can  do  it!"  Edra  recalls  them 
saying. 

While  in  college  Edra  married  Jim  and  the  cou¬ 
ple  spent  a  career  in  the  Air  Force,  living  in 
England  and  Japan,  as  well  as  many  places  in  the 
U.S.  They  eventually  retired  to  Arizona  from 
Virginia.  By  the  time  their  four  children  were 
grown  and  Edra's  time  as  care-giver  to  aging  rela¬ 
tives  was  over,  she  was  looking  around  for  volun¬ 
teer  work.  "I  now  had  time,  and  also  I  knew  that 
we  owed  the  public  some  service,"  she  said.  "It  was 
a  choice  of  volunteering  here  or  at  the  zoo — we 


A  NASTY  JOB,  BUT  SOMEONE  HAD 
TO...enjoy  a  trip  to  Hawaii,  the  grand 
prize  in  the  DBG's  Member-Get-A- 
Member  Campaign.  Prize-winners 
Bill  and  Marion  Kaukol  (at  left),  and 
their  guests  Joanne  and  Ron  Mosanko 
spent  a  week  in  Hawaii  in  June. 
Marion  is  a  gift  shop  volunteer  where 
she  regularly  talks  with  visitors  about 
Garden  membership. 


were  members  of  both — but  the  Garden  called  me 
first,  to  work  on  Luminaria,  and  so  I'm  here." 

Edra,  who  grew  beautiful  roses,  clematis,  and 
day  lilies  in  Virginia,  is  now  a  "cactaholic"  with  "a 
couple  of  thousand  plants  at  home,  mostly  in  pots.  I 
want  to  get  rid  of  more  grass  so  I  can  put  more  of 
them  into  the  ground." 

She  is  equally  addicted  to  succulents  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  devoted  to  her  collections  of  sansevierias 
and  gasterias.  Both  genera  are  sometimes  known  as 
"mother-in-law's  tongue." 

"I  feel  so  sorry  for  people  who  don't  like  their 
mother-in-law," Edra  said.  "I  like  anything  which 
reminds  me  of  my  own  mother-in-law — the  best 
who  ever  lived.  And  my  father-in-law  was  so  proud 
to  bring  us  to  the  DBG  when  we  visited  Phoenix  in 
1958." 

Edra  also  loves  her  gymnocalycium  and  her 
mammillaria  collections.  "I  don't  go  in  for  the  rare 
ones,  I  go  for  what  I  like.  I  can't  pay  much  for  one 
cactus  because  if  my  fifty-dollar  cactus  died,  I'd  die. 
So  I  don't  have  all  the  rare  ones  that  win  the  prizes. 

I  just  have  my  friends. 

"And  no  wimps  are  allowed.  I  am  away  too 
much,  plants  must  be  able  to  survive  being  watered 
every  seven  to  ten  days,  even  if  they  are  small.  The 
plants  must  belong  to  me,  not  me  to  them." 

Edra  likes  the  people  who  visit  the  Garden.  "I 
like  the  casual  person,"  she  said.  "If  they  like 
plants,  they  can't  be  bad. 

"And  I  also  love  cactus  blossoms.  I  love  their 
shades  and  translucencies."  — Carol  Schatt  0 


Gift  Shop  Has  The  Answers 
For  Those  Holiday  Questions 

H  ow  can  you... 

•  find  distinctive  gifts  for  anyone,  even  the  hard- 
to-please? 

•  avoid  the  hassle  of  crowds,  parking,  and  slip- 
away  sales  clerks? 

•  support  something  you  care  about? 

•  save  money? 

The  answer:  by  shopping  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  Gift  Shop! 

We  will  have  a  great  selection  of  desert-relat¬ 
ed  holiday  cards  by  October  to  get  you  in  the  hol¬ 
iday  mood.  And  also:  books,  music,  video  tapes, 
southwest  decorator  assessories,  caps,  hats,  totes, 
T-shirts,  gourmet  foods,  cookbooks,  stationery, 
desk  assessories.  Don't  miss  seeing  the  specially 
selected  handicrafted  gifts  and  jewelry. 

We  can  ship  cactus  kits  anywhere  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  USA. 

Every  purchase  benefits  the  Garden  in  sup¬ 
port  of  our  important  research,  education  and 
conservation  programs. 

Members  always  receive  a  ten  percent  dis¬ 
count;  Garden  volunteers  get  an  extra  ten  percent 
discount  on  the  first  and  second  Mondays  of  each 
month.  And  nobody  pays  sales  tax!  We're  open 
every  day  offering  you  great  shopping!  — Jolene 
Pierson ,  gift  shop  manager  0 
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You  Can  Identify  a  Cactus 
By  Its  (Perfect)  Flower 

Cactus  flowers  are  one  of  the  defining,  more 
reliable  features  for  distinguishing  cactus 
species. 

Cactus  flowers  are  usually  perfect.  That  is, 
they  have  both  male  and  female  parts.  A  funda¬ 
mental  feature  of  cactus  flowers  is  that  the  ovary 
is  inferior ,  that  is,  located  beneath  the  other  flower 
parts. 

They  produce  large  amounts  of  pollen.  They 
may  be  self-pollinating  or  require  cross-pollina¬ 
tion  by  moths  and  butterflies,  bats,  humming¬ 
birds  and  other  birds,  and  bees,  flies,  ants,  and 
various  other  crawling  or  flying  insects. 

They  open  at  night  and  attract  nighttime  pol¬ 
linators  or  open  early  in  the  day.  Nighttime 
bloomers  stay  open  until  about  midday;  daytime 
bloomers  last  a  few  hours  to  several  days. 

Cactus  flowers  which  bloom  at  night  are  usu¬ 
ally  large,  fragrant,  and  white  or  light-colored 
and  are  more  readily  apparent  to  pollinators. 
Other  cactus  blooms  range  in  every  imaginable 
color  from  pale  yellow  to  orange  to  red  to  mauve 
to  magenta  to  pale  green.  There  are  no  known 
cactus  flowers  which  are  pure  blue. 

Pollinated  flowers  produce  fruits  which  con¬ 
tain  seeds.  The  fruits  of  most  cacti  are  edible  by 
humans,  though  not  all  kinds  are  tasty  or  easily 
tolerated  if  consumed  in  large  amounts.  Cactus 
fruits  are  an  important  part  of  the  diets  of 
wildlife  and  are  eagerly  eaten  by  desert  birds, 
rodents,  mammals,  insects,  and  reptiles.  0 


HEY!  They're  Picking  Those  Pretty 


A  group  of  Desert  Botanical  Garden  volunteers 
is  adding  important  botanical  data  to  an 
area  of  scanty  research. 

They  are  collecting  the  flowers  of  documented 
Garden  cacti  and  preparing  them  for  preservation 
as  a  special  collection  in  the  Garden  herbarium. 

"This  is  a  unique  and  highly  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Garden,"  said  Dr.  Ted  Anderson,  senior 
research  botanist.  "A  collection  of  documented,  pre¬ 
served  species  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  Garden  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  We  have 
to  have  information  about  the  reproductive  struc¬ 
tures  of  these  cacti;  it  is  important  to  better  under¬ 
stand  the  relationships  within  the  Cactus  Family. 

"Very  few  of  our  species  have  been  documented 
like  this,  and  the  staff  just  doesn't  have  the  time  to 
do  it.  So  these  very  skilled  volunteers  are  doing  this 
project.  I  don't  know  of  this  going  on  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,"  he  said. 

The  bloom  of  a  cactus  is  a  definitive  key  to  its 
identification.  Once  the  flowers  of  the  cactus  species 
in  this  garden  are  collected  and  preserved  in  the 
Lois  Earle  Herbarium,  they  will  be  available  for  ref¬ 
erence  and  comparision  by  researchers  studying 
and  identifying  cacti. 

The  cactus  flower  documentation  project  began 
three  years  ago  and  "will  continue  indefinitely," 
said  Bill  Van  Loo,  a  participant.  The  fourteen  volun¬ 
teers  come  to  the  Garden  each  day  except  Saturdays 
in  two-  or  three-member  teams  to  check  for  new 
cactus  blossoms.  The  teams  work  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  training  of  Wendy  Hodgson,  research 
botanist  and  curator  of  the  herbarium.  "They're 
pretty  much  self-directed  now,"  she  said.  "Most  of 
their  flower  collecting  is  done  during  the  field  sea¬ 
son  when  Ted  and  I  are  out  in  the  field  and  away 
from  the  Garden." 

Since  cactus  flowers  open  early  in  the  day  (or 
are  still  open  from  the  night  before)  and  remain  so 
for  only  a  day,  the  teams  start  their  searches  about 


Flowers!  But  It's  OK... 


ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  "The  season  lasts  from 
March  through  June  with  most  of  the  flowers  open¬ 
ing  in  April  and  May,"  Bill  said. 

"We  sashay  through  the  Garden  and  look  for 
plants  that  have  documentation,"  he  said.  When 
they  find  a  new  cactus  flower,  they  check  to  see  if 
that  cactus  is  documented:  Do  the  Garden  records 
show  where,  when,  and  how  the  cactus  was  collect¬ 
ed,  and  what  species  it  is?  Flowers  are  collected 
only  from  documented  cacti. 

The  collection  procedure  is  careful  and  specific. 
The  volunteers  first  measure  and  record  the  size  of 
the  blossom  on  the  plant.  They  make  a  close-up 
photograph  of  the  flower  as  well  as  a  general  view 
of  the  cactus  showing  the  flower's  location.  They 
then  cut  the  flower  off  the  cactus,  dissect  it  length¬ 
wise  to  show  its  inner  parts  clearly,  measure  and 
record  its  dimensions,  and  place  it  in  a  press  to  be 
dried  and  filed  in  the  herbarium. 

They  also  collect  important  data  during  this 
process,  recording  the  name  of  the  cactus,  its  acces¬ 
sion  number,  the  documentation  data,  the  bed,  who 
collected  the  flower,  and  the  photo  exposure  num¬ 
bers.  They  note  the  number  of  flowers  collected  and 
the  time  of  day.  They  record  the  flower's  diameter 
and  length  as  well  as  the  colors  of  its  perianth  parts 
(petals)  inside  and  outside.  A  hole  punched  in  the 
accession  tag  shows  that  the  plant  is  documented. 
The  volunteers  clip  a  corner  off  the  tag  to  denote 
that  a  picture  was  taken  of  the  flower  from  that 
specimen;  a  second  corner  is  snipped  off  when 
enough  flowers  have  been  collected. 

The  group  will  eventually  collect  five  flowers 
from  each  cactus  specimen. 

"When  you  are  cutting  off  a  very  pretty  flower, 
people  visiting  the  Garden  are  aghast.  So  we 
explain  to  them  what  we  are  doing,  and  they  get 
very  interested,"  Bill  said.  When  he  has  to  record 
the  color  of  a  flower,  he  frequently  asks  women 
standing  nearby  for  their  judgments.  "The  ladies 


Bill  Van  Loo  (right) 
and  Ed  Turcotte, 
who  holds  a  Ph.D. 
in  plant  genetics, 
prepare  a  prickly- 
pear  flower  for  the 
herbarium.  Senior 
Research  Botanist 
Dr.  Ted  Anderson 
designed  the  cart 
which  the  volun¬ 
teers  use  in  their 
collecting  duties. 

are  usually  better  at  knowing  just  what  to  call  a 
color,"  he  said. 

After  the  volunteers  have  collected,  dissected, 
and  dried  the  specimens,  Wendy  sorts  the  pre¬ 
served  blossoms,  prints  labels,  and  mounts  the 
specimens  and  their  data,  along  with  their  photo¬ 
graphic  slides  for  storage  in  the  herbarium. 

The  mounted  sheets  are  an  irreplaceable  record 
of  these  cacti,  she  said.  "Once  these  plants  die,  if  we 
have  no  seed  (to  repropagate)  then  we  would  have 
no  record  of  these  species. 

"I  would  like  to  see  this  project  expanded  to  the 
agaves,  eventually,  and  to  all  our  documented 
plants,"  she  said. 

Bill,  a  Garden  volunteer  for  six  years,  is  working 
on  another  project  of  mapping  each  plant  at  the 
Garden.  He  is  nearing  the  mark  of  3,000  hours  of 
service  to  the  Garden. 

Other  volunteers  working  as  substantial  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  flower  documentation  project  are: 
Judy  Bates,  Ann  Brown,  Genevieve  Buckles,  Gayle 
Clinehens,  Pat  Hartshorne,  Dominique  Hoelzinger, 
Carolyn  Johnson,  Shirley  Passell,  Norma  Rayner, 
Andree  Tarby,  Jan  Trenter,  Ed  Turcotte,  and  Joni 
Ward.  — Carol  Schatt  0 
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In  Appreciation 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
acknowledges  the  support  of  all  of 
its  8,143  members.  Recognized 
here  are  members  of  the 
President's  Club,  Director's 
Circle,  Saguaro  Society,  Ocotillo 
Club,  Agave  Century  Club, 
Desert  Council,  and  donations 
received  from  April  1,  1995, 
through  June  30, 1995. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Bennett  &  Jacquie  Dorrance 
Bradford  &  Dorothea  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

William  &  Edith  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

David  &  Diana  Smith 
Virginia  Ullman 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Jeffrey  &  Gwynne  Anderson 
Atherton  &  Winifred  Bean 
William  &  Nancy  Bidwill 
James  &  Connie  Binns 
Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Dwayne  &  Nancy  Burton 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Claude  &  Susan  Case 
Harry  &  Geri  Cavanagh 
John  M.  Clements 
Bruce  &  Jane  Cole 
Cliff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 
John  &  Julie  Douglas 
Margaret  Eldean 
LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Frank  &  Fay  Giordano 
W.T.  &  Amie  Jo  Greer,  Jr. 

David  &  Robin  Hanna 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Gary  &  Mary  Irish 
Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 
Denison  &  Naomi  Kitchel 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Richard  &  Sally  Lehmann 
John  &  Melodie  Lewis 
Herbert  &  Julie  Louis 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Mary  Nesset 
Sherry  New 

Mark  &  Carolyn  O'Malley 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
John  &  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 
William  &  Kathy  Randall 
Stephen  &  Terry  Roman 
Thomas  &  Sarah  St.  Clair 
Carol  Schatt 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
Karsten  &  Louise  Solheim 
John  &  Pat  Sullivan 
Vernon  &  Lucille  Swaback 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Oren  &  Jeanne  Thompson 
Craig  Thorn 
Louis  &  Daryl  Weil  III 
Alan  &  Irene  Weinberg 
Richard  &  Virginia  Weise 


Jack  &  Carol  Whiteman 
Buzz  &  Gai  Williams 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

John  &  Janet  Cotton 
Ann  &  Charles  L.  Echols  Jr. 
David  J.  &  Karen  Paldan 

AGAVE  CENTURY 
CLUB 

William  C.  &  Susan  Ahearn 

Lawrence  Brecker 

Patricia  Burr  &  Robert  Johnson 

Thomas  &  Dorothea  Clarke 

Lattie  F.  &  Elva  Coor 

Bonnie  Crane 

Jane  Crane 

Andrew  A.  Curtis 

Dave  &  Judy  Emme 

Jeanette  Erb 

Jeffrey  N.  &  Cheryl  Fine 
Tom  &  Julia  Fitsimones 
Roger  &  Carol  Fornoff 
John  E.  &  Maxine  Freund 
Harold  &  Jean  Grossman 
J.  D.  Guthier  &  L.  J.  Read 
M.  Lynne  &  Sheryl  Holt 
Charles  &  Tillie  Huckins 
Raymond  A.  Huger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 
Mrs.  Dewitt  John 
Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Charles  L.  Leavitt,  Jr. 

Susan  Ledlow  &  ChrisMacCrate 

Jack  &  Grace  Leigh 

Robert  &  Kathy  Londeree 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Maddy 

Ruth  D.  Mathews-Getz 

James  &  Elizabeth  Mayer 

Cesar  &  Patty  Mazier 

Philip  J.  Mihok 

Howard  &  Jacqueline  Miller 

Priscilla  &  Steven  Miller 

Kent  Newland 

Shirley  Passell 

Michael  &  Maxine  Radtke 

Alfred  C.  &  Janet  Reid 

John  &  Kathleen  Replogle 

Milton  F.  &  Frieda  Rosenthal 

Alfred  R.  &  Theresa  C.  Ryan 

Richard  R.  &  Donna  J.  Sanders 

Susan  Schubert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Schultz 

Ruthann  Simmons 

Sharon  L.  &  Dennis  R.  Smith 

Ed  L.  &  Norma  Steckenrider 

Wilella  V.  Stimmell 

Fred  &  June  Stockhaus 

Susan  Swirsley 

William  &  Carol  Torrey 

Ethel  Twitchell 

Gilbert  B.  &  Nancy  Waldman 

Richard  &  Elaine  Wilson 

Larry  &  Sonja  Winter 

William  &  Sally  Woodward 

Anntoinette  G.  Young 

Harry  J.  &  Mary  Young 


DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category, 
Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  for  donors  of 
$250  or  more. 

Manzanita  ($250  -  $499) 

Firstar  Metropolitan  Bank  & 
Trust 

Lavidge  Hiegel  Communications 
Old  Republic  Title  Agency 

Desert  Willow  ($500  -  $999) 

P.S.  Studios 
Thomas  Heating  &  Air 
Conditioning,  Inc. 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 

Intel  Corporation 
KPMG  Peat  Marwick  L.L.P. 

V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Willis  Corroon  Corporation  of 
Arizona 

Ironwood  ($2,500  -  $4,999) 

Cyprus  Climax  Metals 
Company 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (7) 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 

Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 

Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 

Delbert  J.  Han- 

Frank  Hennessey 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 

Charles  A.  Huckins 

William  Huizingh 

Melissa  Kemp 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 

Virginia  Korte 

Sherry  New 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 

HONORARY  DONA¬ 
TIONS 

Gifts  in  honor  of: 

Robert  G.  Breunig 

Volunteers  in  the  Garden 

Janet  Corbosiero  &  Bob 
Guenther 

Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 

Cliff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Todd  Govig 

Ruthe  Grossman 

Henrietta  &  Jerry  Natenberg 
Saramae  Teich 


Mary  Irish 

Educational  Management 
Group 

Captain  &  Mrs.  Jon  Sachar 

Lucy  Sachar-Weisneck 

Dr.  Fred  Yerger 

Mary  A.  Abbott 
Edward  &  Karyn  Alper 
Susiannah  G.  Babinec 
Richard  &  Marianne  Bailey 
George  &  Shirley  Bandy 
Bob  &  Helen  Blacklock 
Robert  &  Betty  Brazie 
Walker  &  Joanne  Brock 

C.  A.  Calkins 

Fred  &  Anne  Christensen 
Victoria  &  Christopher  Crowe 
B.  Michael  &  JoNell  Dann 
John  &  Therese  Davis,  Jr. 
Patrick  J.  Donovan  &  Cynthia 
Ann  Byers 

John  &  Nancy  Fasolino 
Jack  &  Judith  Feinberg 
Bert  &  Betty  Feingold 
R.  Leighton  &  D.  Maureen  Fisk 
Kathleen  K.  Fry 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Gayden 
John  &  Catherine  Giedraitis 
Pierre  &  Harolyn  Gilles 
Richard  &  Sandra  Goodell 
Bradley  &  Barbra  Gordon 
Joseph  A.  Gossett 
Eleanor  A.  Hamilton 
Thomas  &  Martha  Hartley 
Joseph  &  Cheryl  Hilbe 
William  &  Phylis  Holmes 
Charles  W.  Howard 
Gregory  Inda 
Carole  Jacobson 
Robert  &  Leilani  Jordan 
Samuel  &  Brenda  Kaplan 

D.  L.  Kilpatrick 
David  Kleinz 
Susan  E.  Klinefleter 
Ralph  &  Nancy  Knight 
Stuart  &  Deborah  Lanson 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Leon 
Jon  &  Sue  Levy 

Jack  McFarland 
Florine  J.  McKinney 
Noel  Mills 
Klara  P.  Mora 
Jerry  Nelson 

Peter  &  Venae  Nicolaysen 
Paul  &  Joan  Nykamp 
Okky  &  Victorine  Oei 
William  &  Lynn  Parsons,  Jr. 
NancyPhilippi& James  LeValley 
Wilfred  M.  Potter 
R.  C.  &  Kay  Romero 
Joseph  &  Anna  Scherzer 
Richard  A.  Schooler 
F.  S.  Simonie 

Douglas  &  Ann  Simonson 
Darrell  &  Mary  Smith 
Caroline  J.  Smith 
Sergei  &  Patricia  Snegireff 
Michel  A.  Sucher 
Aurelio  C.  Tiro 
Jeffrey  &  Molly  Van  Lier 


Ribbink 

Paul  &  Irene  Wassermann 
Dennis  &  Jeanne  Weiland 
Gerald  &  Kathleen  Wolfley 
Fred  Yerger 
Margaret  H.  Yerger 
Robert  &  Mary  Yockey 
Richard  Zonis 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horti¬ 
cultural,  education  and  research 
programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

James  Avery 

Sharon  E.  Moore  &  Larry  S. 
Pierce 

Helen  Burdick 

Michael  K.  Burdick 
Diane  M.  Gage 
Marion  &  Ruth  Strong 
Donald  &  Marjorie  Wold 
Karen  W.  Yngve 

Kay  Butler 

Marion  Thibodeau 

Michael  &  Cynthia  Thibodeau 

John  Cacheris 

Helen  Cacheris 

Mary  J.  Cummings 
Cheryl  J.  Bivens 
James  &  Barbara  Cummings 
Tamara  M.  Lawton 

Jocelyne  Harris 

Thomas  K.  Avery 
Sherry  New 

Beth  Jones 

Beth  Jewell 

Agda  Smith 

Bill  &  Betty  Alice  Landis 

Caroline  Wagner 

James  &  Martha  Vizcaya 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultural 
maintenance  of  the  trees  on 
Ullman  Terrace.  Contributions 
have  been  received  in  memory  of: 

Farrest  Matthew  Loper 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifford  Loper 

J.  Keith  Noll 

Guy  A.  Bogenrief 
Clara  J.  Dunbar 
Paul  &  Arlene  McLarnan 
Mizpah  Lodge  No.  639 
Owen  &  Doris  Jean  Newlin 
Norwest  Bank  Iowa,  N.A. 

Lu  Verna  A.  Schreck 


J.  Keith  &  Helen  Noll 

Velma  E.  Kwart 

Donna  Klabe  Pendley 

Janine  Klabe 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBU¬ 
TIONS 

Arid  Zone  Trees 
Roy  Barnes 

Charles  &  Bernice  Brewer 
Ann  &  Dick  Brown 
Carrie  Hawkes  DaCosta 
Jane  Ellen  Drake 
Joyce  Finch 
Don  Fultz 
Greg  Guerin 
Nelson  &  Ellen  Hope 
Joseph  B.  Janis 
Rudy  &  Janice  Kilianski 
KPNX  Television 
KYOT-FM 
KZON-FM 

Material  Delivery,  Inc. 

Howard  &  Jacqueline  Miller 
Millstone  Coffee,  Inc. 

Lynn  Murphy 

Carolyn  O'Malley 

Dan  Otero 

Joyce  Parmley 

Jeff  Peterson 

Nancy  Rheinlander 

SartiagoLandscape&DesignCo. 

Sierra-Sonora  Enterprises,  Inc. 

David  &  Diana  Smith 

Chuck  Stillion 

Taste  of  the  Desert 

Andrew  Terry 

Michelle  Walters 

Carol  Zuckert 

DONATIONS 

Carola  M.  Ahrendt 
Anonymous  Donor  (2) 


James  &  Rose  Asher 
Dorothy  Bennett 
Barbara  Bornyasz 
Frank  P.  Broz 
Aaron  &  Mathilda  Canter 
Central  Arizona  Cactus  & 
Succulent  Society 
Combined  Federal  Campaign 
Cosanti  Foundation 
James  S.  DeGracie 
Jayne  Detlefsen 
Marie  F.  Doepper 
Ruth  L.  Eckert 
Girl  Scout  Troup  #1406 
Robert  C.  Guthrie 
Nelson  &  Ellen  Hope 
Marjorie  Jones 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gary  W.  Kiefer 
Elizabeth  Kinsworthy 
Larry  Leonardo 
Florence  B.  McChesney 
Barbara  H.  Miller 
Mary  LaVaugh  Murphy 
E.  H.  &  Margaret  Neese 
Ruth  Nissman 
Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 
Michael  &  Maxine  Radtke 
Sally  Romero 
Conrad  Sanders 
Scottsdale  Artists  League 
Dorothy  Simmons 
Carsten  &  Maude  Steffens 
Don  &  Eden  Thompson 
Volunteers  in  the  Garden 
Nancy  Wolfe 

CORPORATE  MATCH¬ 
ING  GIFTS 

AlliedSignal  Foundation,  Inc. 
American  Express  Foundation 
Arizona  Public  Service 
Foundation 
AT&T  Foundation 


BankAmerica  Foundation 
Bank  One  Arizona 
CIGNA  Foundation 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 
Foundation,  Inc. 

Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 
U  S  WEST  Foundation 

GRANTS 

Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
Institute  of  Museum  Services 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Plant  Parents 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Todd  Govig 
Sat  Jiwan  Kaur 
Henrietta  &  Jerry  Natenberg 
Lucy  Sachar-Weisneck 
Saramae  Teich 

DINNER  ON  THE 
DESERT 

The  Board  of  Trustees'  annual 
fundraising  event,  Dinner  on  the 
Desert,  provides  important  sup¬ 
port  for  our  ongoing  programs. 
In  addition  to  all  who  attended, 
we  would  like  to  thank  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  their  special  support. 

Major  Underwriters 

Bank  One  Arizona 
First  Interstate  Bank  of 
Arizona 
Hazel  Hare 

Donors  and  Underwriters 

Anonymous  Donor 
Sherri  Basha 
Jim  &  Connie  Binns 
Bruce  H.  &  Jane  B.  Cole 
Desert  Mountain  Properties 


Chip  Diamond 
Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 
Alan  &  Lucy  Eads 
LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 
The  FINOVA  Group  Inc. 

Curtis  &  Rae  Hare 
Elizabeth  J.  Higgins 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
IBM  Corporation 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Hugh  &  Josefina  Knoell,  Jr. 
Lavidge  HiegelCommunications 
Polly  McMullen 
E.  H.  &  Margaret  Neese 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
Phoenix  Suns 

Nicholas  &  Julie  Sakellariadis 
Jinnett  Shirley 
David  &  Diana  Smith 
Walter  H.  Soderdahl 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Thomas  Heating  &  Air 
Conditioning,  Inc. 

Mr.&  Mrs. WilliamC. Thornton 
Richard  &  Virginia  Weise 

In-Kind  Contributors 

Arizona  Cactus  Sales,  Inc. 
AZ88 

Bach's  Cactus  Nursery,  Inc. 
Marybeth  Baker 
Baker  Nursery 
Nicola  Bartsch 
Boojum  Tree 
Karl  Borman 
Bob  Carey 
Timothy  Chapman 
Continental  Catering 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Creative  Plants 
John  Cremer 
Desert  Foothills  Gardens 
Nursery,  Inc. 

Desert  Pueblo  Pottery  Company 


Desert  Way  Gardens 
Downs  Wholesale  Nursery 
Earthstone 

Edington's  Fine  Golfwear 
Espressions  Coffee  Bar  & 
Roastery 
John  Fargotstein 
Kate  Favreau 

First  Interstate  Bank  of  Arizona 

Frantic  Fern  Arizona 

Garden  Grove 

Greenspot  Nursery 

Mike  Hendel 

Halldor  Hjalmarson 

Home  Depot 

John  Kaizer 

Ed  Kennefick 

Layne  &  Scotto  Designers 

Margery  A.  Mann 

Kirti  I.  Mathura 

Robert  Miley 

Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 

Carolyn  O'Malley 
Oest  Metalworks 
Pearson  &  Company 
Plantas  del  Sol 
Plants  for  the  Southwest 
Pottery  Paradise 
P.S.  Studios 
Betty  Selby  Originals 
Rebecca  Ann  Senior 
Shamrock  Distributing 
Company 

Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
Silhouettes  of  the  Desert 
Linda  Speranza 
Stafos  Cactus 
Starr  Nursery 
The  Phoenix  Center 
Nancy  E.  Wagner 
Elijah  Walker 
Susan  Winter 


Enjoying  an  Evening  at  the  Garden... 


Dinner  on  the  Desert  guests  Bill 
Wilcox  and  Eileen  Washee  Hughes 
(photo  at  left)  bid  on  specimen  plants. 
At  right,  Peggy  and  Gerry  Murphy 
admire  the  sunset  while  Tom  and  Gail 
Archer  stroll  the  Garden  path. 
Co-chaired  by  Jeff  Anderson  and  Ed 
Zito,  Dinner  on  the  Desert  netted  over 
$62,500  for  Garden  programs. 

Photos  by  Wendy  Hodgson 
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Calendar  of  Special  Events 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  DBG 

Tuesdays,  Aug.  29  -  Sept.  26 
7-8  p.m. 

Free  with  Garden  admission 

Stargazing 

Tuesday,  Aug.  29,  8  p.m. 

Free  with  Garden  admission 

Luminaria  ticket  sales 
Members'  prices  until  Nov.  1 
Mail  order  or  phone  941-1225 
or  at  the  Garden  from  Nov.  10 

Music  in  the  Garden 

Sundays,  Sept.  24  -  Nov.  12 
11:30  a.m.  - 1  p..m. 

Brunch  from  9:30  a.m  - 12:30  p.m. 

Fall  Plant  Sale 
(with  Used-Book  Stall) 

Oct.  20,  members  only,  3-6  p.m. 
Oct.  21,  members,  8-9  a.m.; 
public  hours,  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Oct.  22,  9. a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


Ecological  Society’s  Cooper  Award 
Spotlights  Dr.  McAuliffe's  Work 

Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe,  director  of  research  at  the  Desert 

Botanical  Garden,  has  been  selected  as  the  1995  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  William  S.  Cooper  Award.  The  prestigious 
international  award  is  given  annual¬ 
ly  by  the  Ecological  Society  of 
America  to  an  ecologist  who  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  in 
the  field  of  plant  ecology. 

Joe  was  selected  to  receive  the 
Cooper  Award  for  his  publication  of 
"Landscape  evolution,  soil  forma¬ 
tion,  and  ecological  patterns  and 
processes  in  Sonoran  Desert 
bajadas," which  appeared  in  the  jour¬ 
nal  Ecology  in  1994.  This  work  pro¬ 
vides  a  synthesis  of  knowledge  from 
the  fields  of  geomorphology,  soil  science,  and  plant  ecology 
of  arid  regions  and  presents  the  results  of  more  than  five 
years  of  field  investigations  between  1986  and  1991. 

Joe's  present  field  research  is  building  on  the  findings  of 
those  earlier  studies  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ecolo¬ 
gy  of  semi-arid  grasslands.  0 


The  Sonoran  Quarterly 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
(602)941-1225  (602)  481-8143  TDD 
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Trail  Activities 

Music  in  the  Garden 

15 

Trail  Activities 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Puppet  Show 
Cotton  Demonstration 
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I  Trail  Activities 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Landscape  Plant 
&  Used  Book  Sale 
29 

Trail  Activities 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society  Meeting 


MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

2 

3 

Trail  Activities 

Trail  Activities 

9 

10 

Trail  Activities 

Arizona  Native  Plant 

Trail  Activities 

Society  Meeting 
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17 

Trail  Activities 

Trail  Activities 

Planting  Wildflowers 

23 

24 

Trail  Activities 

Trail  Activities 

30  31 

Trail  Activities 
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Trail  Activities 

Fruit  Basket 
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Trail  Activities 


THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY  I 

5 

Trail  Activities 

6 

Trail  Activities 

7 

Trail  Activities 

Oil  Painting 
Succulent  Wreaths 

12 

TVfl/7  Activities 

13 

Trail  Activities 

24  Trail  Activities 

Oil  Painting 
Container  Gardening 
Desert  Connection 

i  19 

j  Trail  Activities 

Herb  Talk 

20 

Trail  Activities 

Landscape  Plant  & 
Used  Book  Sale 
Members'  Pre-sale  1 

21 

Oil  Painting 

Desert  Connection 
Herb  Talk 

Plant  &  Book  Sale 

26 

Trail  Activities 

_ 

27 

Trail  Activities 

28 

Oil  Painting 

Desert  Connection 
Succulent  Container 
Gardening 

November 


Fall  Landscape  Plant  Sale  & 
Used  Book  Sale 


-October  20, 21  &  22 


•A  .  .Cj  Birds  in  the  Garden... Mondays  at  8  a.m. 

Desert  House  Tours. ..Sundays  from  l-3p.m. 

VVO''  A  Touch  of  the  Garden... Tues.  through  Sun.  from  9  a.m.  - 12  noon  (except  Nov.  23) 
Desert  Garden  Walks... Everyday  at  11  a.m.  k  1  p.m.  and  Mon.-  3  p.m., 

V*  Tues.  k  Wed.  - 12  noon,  2, 3, 4  p.m.,  Sat  k  Sun  - 10  a.m.,  12  noon,  2, 3, 4  p.m.  (except  Nov.  23) 
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SATURDAY 
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Trail  Activities 
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Trail  Activities 
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Trail  Activities 
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Trail  Activities 

Nature  Sketching 
Desert  Connection 
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Trail  Activities 

Music  in  the  Garden 

6 

Trail  Activities 

7 

Trail  Activities 

8 

Trail  Activities 

Pine  Needle  Basketry 

Trail  Activities 

10 

Trail  Activities 

Celebrate  the  Desert 
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Trail  Activities 

Nature  Sketching 
Paper  Making 

12 

Trail  Activities 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Puppet  Show 

13 

Trail  Activities 

Arizona  Native  Plant 
Society  Meeting 
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Trail  Activities 

Herbal  &  Floral 
Wreaths 

15 

Trail  Activities 

16 
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17 

Trail  Activities 
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Nature  Sketching 
Cultivation  of  Agaves 
Vegetable  Gardening 
Gourd  Demonstration 
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Trail  Activities 

Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society  Meeting 

20 

Trail  Activities 

21 

Trail  Activities 

22 

Trail  Activities 

23 

24 

Trail  Activities 

25 

Trail  Activities 

26 

Trail  Activities 

27 

Trail  Activities 

Pine  Needle  Wreath 

28 

Trail  Activities 

29 

Trail  Activities 

30 

Trail  Activities 

Noche  de  las 
Luminarias 

December 


•A  .  Birds  in  the  Gtwfi’H... Mondays  at  8  a.m.  (except  Dec.  25) 

Desert  House  Tours...Sundays  from  1  -  3  p.m. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden... Tues.  through  Sat.  from  9  a.m.  - 12  noon  (except  Dec.  18-24) 
vCA  Desert  Garden  Wfl//cs...Everyday  at  11  a.m.  &  1  p.m.  and  Mon.-  3  p.m., 

>  Tues.  k  Wed.  - 12  noon,  2, 3,  4  p.m.,  Sat  k  Sun  - 10  a.m.,  12  noon,  2,  3,  4  p.m.  (except  Dec.  25) 


Noche  de  las  Luminarias 
Nov.  30,  Dec.  1  &  2 


Order  tickets  through  the  Garden  at  941-1225 


Trail  Activities 

Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society  Meeting 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 
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Trail  Activities 

Trail  Activities  Arizona  Native  Plant  Trail  Activities 

Society  Meeting 
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Puppet  Show 
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Garden  is  Closed 
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Trail  Activities 
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Trail  Activities 

Trail  Activities 

Trail  Activities 

Nature  Sketching 

Desert  Water  Color 

14 

15 
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Trail  Activities 

Trail  Activities 

Trail  Activities 

Nature  Sketching 
Desert  Dyes  from 

Prickly  Pear 

21 

22 

23 

Trail  Activities 

Trail  Activities 

Trail  Activities 

28 

29 

CO 

o 

Trail  Activities 

Trail  Activities 

Trail  Activities 

The  above  illustrations  and  the  cover  are 
elements  from  the  Creosotebush,  created 
by  Wendy  Hodgson,  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  Herbarium  Curator  &  Research 
Botanist.  Selected  botanical  prints  by  Ms. 
Hodgson  are  available  for  sale  in  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Gift  Shop. 


Plant  Questions  Hotline 


Garden  Activities  Hotline 


If  you  have  questions  about  your  desert  landscape  or  plants, 
please  call  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Plant  Questions  Hotline. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  help  you. 

The  Hotline  operates  10  - 11:30  a.m., 

Monday  through  Friday  at 
(602)  941-1225. 


Call  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  special  24-hour 
Activities  Hotline  to  find  out  what's  happening 
in  the  Garden  each  week. 

(602)  481-8134 


Printed  on  Recycled  &  Recyclable  Paper 


Special  events 


Fall  Music  in  the  Garden 
Concert  Series 

Sundays, 

September  24  through  November  12 
Concert-ll:30  to  1:00  p.m.; 

Optional  Brunch-9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace 

Tickets  are  purchased  in  advance  through  the  Garden. 
Non-Member  Adults:  $11;  Non-Member  Child  (5-12):  $6 
(Price  includes  Garden  admission  and  concert  ticket) 
Member  Adults:  $5;  Member  Children(5-12):  $5 
(Concert  ticket  prices) 

Relax  on  the  Garden's  cool  Ullman  Terrace  and  enjoy  the 
sounds  of  your  favorite  local  musical  groups.  An  optional 
Sunday  brunch  is  also  available.  Music  in  the  Garden  is  a 
perfect  way  to  entertain  out-of-town  guests  or  just  relax 
after  a  long  week.  Tickets  are  required  and  may  be 
purchased  in  advance  at  the  Garden  or  by  phone  with  a 
credit  card  at  (602)  941-1225.  A  list  of  concert  performers 
is  also  available.  Concert  tickets  do  not  include  brunch. 


Fall  Landscape  Plant  Sale 

Friday*,  Saturday  &  Sunday 
October  20  *,21, 22 

Friday  *(Garden  Members'  Pre-sale),  3-6  p.m.  and 
Saturday,  8-9  a.m. 

Sat.  &  Sun.  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Plant  Sale  Area  (east  of  the  Admission  Parking  Lot) 

No  Admission  Charge 

Fall  is  a  great  time  to  do  some  desert  gardening  and  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  the  place  to  come  for  the 
plants.  The  Garden's  annual  Fall  Landscape  Plant  Sale 
features  the  largest  variety  of  desert-adapted  plants 
available  in  one  location.  Whether  it  is  just  to  add  that 
special  plant  or  to  do  a  whole  landscape,  Garden 
volunteers  and  horticulturists  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
questions  and  assist  in  plant  selections. 


Used  Book  Sale 

Friday*,  Saturday  &  Sunday 
October  20  *,21, 22 

Friday  ^Member's  Pre-sale),  3-6  p.m.  &  Sat.  8-9  a.m. 

Sat.  &  Sun.  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

At  the  Fall  Landscape  Plant  Sale 
No  Admission  Charge 

You  have  found  the  perfect  plants  at  the  Fall  Plant  Sale, 
now  find  bargains  galore  at  the  Garden's  Used  Book  Sale! 
A  wide  variety  of  subjects,  including  children's  books, 
have  been  donated  with  proceeds  to  benefit  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden's  Richter  Library. 


Noche  de  las  Luminarias 

Thursday*,  Friday,  Saturday 
November  30  *  &  December  1, 2 
*Members  &  their  guests  only 
5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Throughout  the  Garden 

Tickets  go  on  sale  October  1, 1995  and  must  be  purchased 
in  advance  through  the  Garden  by  mail-order,  phone- 
order  oi;  beginning  November  10th,  at  the  Garden 
Admissions  Gate. 

Non-Member  Adult  $8,  Non-Member  Child  (5-12)  $4 
Garden  Member  Discount  prices  available  until 
November  1st  are:  Member  Adult  $4, 

Member  Child  (5-12)  $2. 

After  November  1st,  everyone  pays  full  price  regardless  of 
membership  status.  All  children  under  5  admitted  free. 

In  its  18th  year,  Noche  de  Las  Luminarias,  the  Garden's  major 
fund  raiser,  has  become  one  of  the  community' s  premiere 
winter  events.  It  signals  the  beginning  of  the  holiday 
season  for  many  Valley  residents.  Presented  by  the 
"Volunteers  in  the  Garden,"  this  dedicated  organization  of 
over  500  volunteers  works  a  full  year  to  plan  this 
traditional  event.  All  proceeds  are  returned  to  the  Garden. 
Stroll  the  paths  aglow  with  7,000  candle-lit  bags,  while 
enjoying  a  wide  variety  of  musical  entertainment  from 
handbell  choirs  to  mariachis,  to  cowboy  blues.  A  food  tent 
features  an  optional  Southwestern  a  la  carte  menu  that 
may  be  purchased.  New  this  year  will  be  a  gift  raffle.  As 
in  past  years,  parking  is  at  the  Phoenix  Zoo  with  free 
shuttle  service. 


About  the  Cover 

CREOSOTEBUSH,  l.ARRF.A  TRIDENT AT  A,  ILLUSTRATION 

by  Wendy  Hodgson,  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Herbarium  Curator  and  Research  Botanist 

Creosotebush  has  been  used  as  a  medicinal  tea  by 
desert  people  in  the  Americas  for  thousands  of  years. 
Called  gobemadora  (gobber-na-door-ah)  by  native 
Americans  in  the  Southwest  U.S.,  in  modem  home 
landscapes  it  can  be  watered  and  trimmed  to  form  a 
decorative  privacy  hedge  4  to  6  feet  tall.  Its  shiny  green 
leaves  are  evergreen,  joined  by  delicate  yellow  flowers 
as  early  as  February,  which  will  continue  flowering 
while  fuzzy  seed  pods  appear  on  each  branch.  It  is  a 
sight  to  see  in  the  springtime  when  the  late  afternoon 
sun  shines  on  a  hillside  covered  with  flowering 
creosotebush. 


Trail  activities 


Birds  in  the  Garden 

Instructors:  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Mondays 

October,  November,  December 
(except  December  25) 

8:00  a.m. 

Meet  at  Garden  Admissions 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  homes  in  the  natural  setting 

of  the  Garden  or  use  it  as  a  stopping  point  in  their  annual 

migrations.  During  this  one-hour,  docent-guided  tour, 

discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in  the  Garden  and  the 

different  ways  they  are  adapted  to  living  in  the  desert 

environment.  Wear  comfortable  walking  shoes  and  bring 

binoculars. 

Desert  Detective: 

The  Case  of  the  Living 
Desert 

Free  self-guiding  Garden  game  for  children 
(of  all  ages) 

Available  during  Garden  hours 

Pick  up  copies  at  Admissions 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

This  free  activity/game  sheet  encourages  children  to  use 
their  observation  skills  to  discover  the  mysteries  of  the 
desert  during  their  Garden  visit.  Find  out  what  kind  of 
Desert  Detective  you  are! 

The  "Desert  Detective:  Case  of  the  Living  Desert"  is  pm 
printed  through  the  generosity  of  American  Express. 


Desert  Garden  Walks 

Instructors:  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  or  Staff, 

Herman  Braasch 

Daily  (see  schedule  below) 

(except  November  23  and  December  25) 

Begins  Tuesday,  October  17 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 

near  the  amphitheater 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

Join  this  fascinating  guided  tour  and  explore  the  many 
adaptations  which  plants,  animals  and  people  have  made 
to  desert  living.  Bring  your  questions,  your  camera  and 
wear  comfortable  walking  shoes. 

Schedule: 

Monday: 


8  a.m. 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

11  a.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walking  Tour 

1  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walking  Tour 

3  p.m. 

A  "Taste  of  the  Desert"  Tour 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday: 

11  a.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walking  Tour 

12  noon 

Desert  Garden  Walking  Tour 

1  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walking  Tour 

2  p.m. 

Cactus  House  Tour 

3  p.m. 

Succulent  House  Tour 

4  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walking  Tour 

Thursday  and  Friday: 

11  a.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walking  Tour 

1  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walking  Tour 

Saturday  &  Sunday: 

10  a.m. 

Desert  Landscaping  Tour 

11  a.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walking  Tour 

12  noon 

Desert  Garden  Walking  Tour 

1  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walking  Tour 

2  p.m. 

Cactus  House  Tour 

3  p.m. 

Succulent  House  Tour 

4  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walking  Tour 

“A  Touch  of  the  Garden” 

Instructors:  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Tuesdays  through  Sundays 

(except  November  23  and  December  18  -  24) 

Begins  Tuesday,  October  17 

9  a.m.  to  Noon 

Along  the  Garden  Trails 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace  with  stops  at 
investigation  stations.  These  demonstration  activities  give 
visitors  a  chance  to  touch  and  experience  the  remarkable 
adaptations  of  plants,  animals  and  people  to  their 
environment.  A  perfect  way  for  individuals  and  groups  of 
any  size  to  explore  the  Garden.  ■■ 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden"  is  sponsored  by  American  Express.  |j£ij 


Desert  House  Tours 

Instructors:  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Sundays 

October  1  through  April  30 
1-3  p.m. 

Meet  at  Desert  House  Courtyard 
on  the  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

Join  the  Garden's  Volunteers  for  a  look  inside  the  water- 
and  energy-conserving  Desert  House.  Find  out  how 
researchers  are  monitoring  the  water  and  energy  systems 
of  the  house  during  the  10-year  research  project.  The 
Desert  House  and  its  adjacent  exhibits  shows  some  of  the 
best  ways  to  conserve  our  precious  resources  and  save 
money,  too!  The  water  and  energy  saving  techniques  and 
materials  used  to  design,  build  and  landscape  Desert 
House  are  available  for  use  by  homeowners  today! 
Discover  some  of  the  ways  to  incorporate  water  and 
energy  saving  devices  into  your  home. 

Pick  A  Bale  of  Cotton: 

A  Demonstration 

Instructor  Barbara  Gronemann 
Sunday,  October  15 
11a.m.  -  2p!m. 

Native  Crop  Garden  on  the 

Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

Come  see  Sacaton  aboriginal  cotton  growing  at  the 
Garden.  Barbara  Gronemann  compares  this  variety,  which 
was  raised  in  Arizona  over  100  years  ago,  to  the  Pima 
cotton  of  Egyptian  origins  raised  by  farmers  today.  She 
demonstrates  how  cotton  was  spun  into  yam  by  the  Pima 
people  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Visitors  can  try  their 
hand  at  spinning  and  take  home  a  sample  of  some  hand- 
spun  yam. 

Gourds!  Gourds!  Gourds!: 
A  Demonstration 

Instructor  Barbara  Gronemann 
Saturday,  November  18 
12  -  3  p.m. 

Native  Crop  Garden  on  the 

Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free 

What  is  the  earliest  known  domesticated  plant  in  the  New 

World?  It’s  the  gorgeous  gourd,  of  course!  The  Hohokam 

people  were  raising  bottle  gourds  over  1500  years  ago! 

These  gourds  made  ladles,  rattles,  canteens  and 

containers.  The  Pima  people  still  raise  them  and  use  them 

to  make  ceremonial  rattles.  Join  Barbara  Gronemann  as 

she  demonstrates  how  these  dried  fruits  are  cleaned  and 

made  into  rattles.  Learn  how  to  raise  your  own  gourds. 

Desert  Dyes  from  Prickly 
Pear:  A  Demonstration 

Instructor  Barbara  Gronemann 
Saturday,  December  16 
12  -  3  p.m. 

Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail  entrance 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

Join  Barbara  Gronemann  as  she  demonstrates  how  the 
prickly  pear  cactus  and  cochineal  insect  are  used  to  make 
red  and  purple  dyes.  Visitors  take  home  a  piece  of  dyed 
yam  as  a  souvenir. 


DESERT  LANDSCAPING 

&  HORTICULTURE 

Landscape  Container 
Gardening 

Instructor  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  October  14 
2-4  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member.  $22 
Member  $18 

Learn  the  basics  of  landscape  container  gardening  for 
patios  or  yard  accents.  Consider  plant  size,  shape  and 
color  accents.  Plant  now  for  spring  wildflowers  or  plant  to 
attract  hummingbirds. 

Planting  Wildflowers  Now 
for  Spring  Color 

Instructor  Judy  Mielke 
Monday,  October  16 
7-9  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member  $20 
Member  $18 

Fall  is  the  best  time  for  planting  a  spring  wildflower 
garden.  Discover  the  best  methods  for  planting  in  this 
colorful  slide/lecture  presentation.  Other  topics  covered 
are  wildflower  choices,  care  and  maintenance,  and  a 
discussion  on  design  and  color  combinations. 


“Herb  Talk” 

Instructor  The  Arizona  Herb  Association 
Thursday  &  Saturday,  October  19  &  21 
October  19,  6:30  to  9:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium; 

October  21,  8  - 11  a.m. 

Maricopa  County  Cooperative  Extension  Office 
Advance  registration  required 
Non  Member  $22 
Member  $18 

Yes,  you  can  grow  herbs  in  the  desert  and  the  members  of 
the  Arizona  Herb  Association  show  how  it  is  done.  Topics 
covered  in  the  workshop  include  design  layout,  plant 
selection,  watering  requirements  and  techniques,  soil 
preparation,  harvesting  and  uses.  In  addition,  participants 
experience  some  "hands-on"  propagation  of  herbs. 
Saturday's  session  is  a  visit  to  the  Arizona  Herb 
Association's  herb  demonstration  garden.  It's  a  great  way 
to  see  a  low  water-use  herb  garden  in  action! 

Succulent  Container 
Gardening  Workshop 

Instructor  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  October  28 
2  -  4  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member  $34 
Member  $28 

A  wide  variety  of  succulent  plants  grow  very  well  in 
containers.  Learn  the  basics  for  a  beautiful  dish  garden 
including  plant  selection,  planting  techniques  and  care 
while  each  participant  creates  their  own  succulent 
container  garden.  Price  includes  all  materials. 

Vegetable  Gardening 
Through  Seasons 

Instructor  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  November  18 
9  - 11  a.m. 

Archer  Patio 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member  $14 
Member  $12 

You've  loaded  your  desert  soil  with  organic  matter,  the 
drip  system  is  working,  but  you  just  didn't  plant  the  right 
vegetable  at  the  right  time.  This  workshop  helps  you  get  a 
grasp  on  what  to  plant  when  and  where,  through  the 
desert  seasons. 

The  Care  and  Cultivation 
of  Agaves 

Instructor  Mary  Irish 
Saturday,  November  18 
9  - 11:30  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members:  $24 
Members:  $20 

Learn  how  to  add  special  touches  to  your  desert  garden 
with  agaves  for  both  garden  and  container  use.  Watering, 
propagation,  pest  control  as  well  as  proper  site  require¬ 
ments  are  also  emphasized. 


Art  in  the  Garden 

Oil  Painting: 

A  4-part  Workshop 

Instructor  Florence  Laurens-Eberson 
Saturdays,  October  7, 14, 21, 28 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member  $70 
Member  $60 

This  workshop  emphasizes  that  the  way  you  see  is  the 
way  you  paint.  Florence  begins  with  the  impression  of 
what  a  person  sees.  From  that  impression  all  other 
directions  develop.  The  first  day's  instruction  includes 
drawing,  some  sketching,  layout,  color  explanation,  how 
to  handle  the  paint  palette,  color  mixing,  choosing  a 
subject,  simple  work  on  canvas.  In  the  next  3  sessions, 
participants  work  on  their  chosen  project.  The  subject  is 
first  painted  in  an  impressionist  style,  going  on  to  more 
precise  work  if  desired.  Participants  may  finish  the  4 
sessions  with  up  to  2  oil  paintings.  This  workshop 
accommodates  the  beginning  to  intermediate  artist  with 
lots  of  individual  instruction.  A  suggested  materials  list  is 
sent  with  the  registration  confirmation.  Approximate  cost 
of  materials  is  $35. 

Nature  Sketching  Class: 

A  5-part  Series 

Instructor  Catherine  Sawner 

Saturdays,  November  4, 11, 18;  December  9, 16 

8  a.m.  -  Noon,  Begins  on  Eliot  Patio  at  Webster  Center 

Advance  registration  required 

Non-Member  $70 

Member  $60 

Everyone  has  creative  talents  and  the  Garden  is  the  perfect 
inspiration  to  let  feelings  go  and  get  it  on  paper.  This 
sketching  series  offers  participants  the  opportunity  to 
experience  the  excitement  of  producing  what  they  see. 
Outdoor,  on-location  sketching  includes  instruction  in 
several  simple,  fun  techniques  using  different  media 
which  include:  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  watercolor 
pencils.  This  workshop  series  is  appropriate  for  all  levels. 


+ 


Desert  Watercolor 
Florals 

Instructor.  Victoria  Pittman 
Saturday,  December  9 
9:30  a.m.-2:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member  $18 
Member  $16 

Beginners  and  experienced  watercolorists  are  all  welcome 
to  this  workshop  teaching  a  unique  combination  of 
oriental  painting  techniques  and  pen  manipulations  to 
produce  the  nature/ floral  forms.  The  workshop  is  set  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  Garden's  wide  variety  of 
grasses,  fall  blooms  and  cacti.  Pen-twisted  leaf  and  petal 
shapes  are  introduced  in  the  morning  with  color  and 
composition  of  designs  added  in  the  afternoon. 


Natural  Crafts 


Succulent  Wreaths 

Instructor  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  October  7 
1:30  -  4:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member  $84 
Member  $70 

Create  a  living  succulent  wreath  that  can  be  enjoyed  for 
years.  Use  it  to  decorate  for  the  holidays,  or  as  a  special 
gift.  Succulent  cuttings  are  planted  in  a  moss-covered 
frame,  and  filled  in  to  form  a  beautiful  tapestry  of  color 
and  texture.  All  materials  are  included  in  the  workshop 
price. 


Wrapped-Warp  Fruit  Basket 

Instructor  Bonnie  Bogie 
Wednesday,  October  18 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member  $54 
Member  $45 

This  sturdy,  beautiful  and  big  basket  features  a  special  2- 
step  start.  Beginning  spokes  are  woven  then  a  second  set 
of  spokes  are  woven,  with  the  2  sets  finally  woven 
together  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  The  sides  are 
done  in  the  wrapped-warp  technique,  and  it  has  an 
interesting  border  finishing  off  the  rim. 


Pine  Needle  Basketry 

Instructor  SharieMonsam 
Wednesday,  November  8 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member  $22 
Member  $18 

This  workshop  teaches  participants  how  to  make  a  pine 
needle  basket  using  this  natural  plant  material.  This  is  a 
great  introduction  to  the  coiling  method  of  basketry. 
Workshop  price  includes  all  materials. 


Paper-Making 

Instructors:  Deanne  Furr  Kliener  /  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  November  11 
12  -  4  p.m., 

Meet  at  Admissions  Gate 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member  $64 
Member  $54 

Learn  the  art  of  paper-making,  with  an  herbal  twist!  Each 
participant  will  build  a  frame  needed  for  the  process,  and 
leam  all  the  fun  (and  messy!)  steps  involved.  Your  paper 
art  is  accented  with  herbal  delights.  All  materials  are 
included,  and  each  participant  takes  their  frame  home, 
ready  to  make  more  paper. 


Large  Fragrant  Herbal 
and  Floral  Wreaths 

Instructor  Bonnie  Bogie 
Tuesday,  November  14 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member  $42 
Member  $35 

This  lovely,  large  wreath  has  a  wide  variety  of  herbs, 
berries,  seed  heads,  leaves,  sheaths  and  everlastings  to 
create  a  full,  scented  and  colorful  design.  Its  lushness  and 
beauty  creates  enjoyment  throughout  the  year.  Partici¬ 
pants  personalize  their  wreaths  from  a  large  selection  of 
vines,  flower  heads,  herbs,  scents  and  barks.  Leam  how  to 
utilize  herbs  and  flowers  in  the  home  for  aromatic  teas, 
and  to  create  atmosphere  from  their  pleasant  fragrances  as 
well  as  beautiful  artforms. 


Pine  Needle  Wreaths 

Instructor  SharieMonsam 
Monday,  November  27 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member  $24 
Member  $20 

Traditionally,  wreaths  have  been  used  to  welcome  guests 
to  our  homes  and  decorate  the  hearth.  Leam  the  secrets 
of  creating  this  unique  wreath  made  from  pine  needles. 
All  materials  for  each  participant's  wreath  are  included  in 
the  workshop  price. 

Children's  Activities 

The  Desert  Connection: 

A  4-part  Funshop 

Instructor  Barbara  Dodge 

Saturdays,  October  14, 21, 28;  November  4 

9  a.m.  -  Noon,  Archer  Patio 

Ages:  7-10  years  old 

Advance  registration  required 

Non-Member  $24 

Member  $20 

Come  make  the  "Desert  Connection."  The  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  becomes  our  laboratory  as  we  go 
behind  the  scenes  to  explore  the  desert  in  the  Fall. 
Children  hike  the  trails  searching  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
animals  that  call  the  desert  their  home.  We  begin  by 
looking  at  the  vegetation  and  leam  how  the  plants  and 
animals  need  each  other  to  survive.  Then  we  leam  how 
people  need  them  both.  These  are  the  desert  connections. 
Sketching,  cooking,  listening  to  folk  tales  and  gardening 
are  some  of  the  exciting  activities  in  this  funshop. 


Garden  Puppet  Shows 

Performed  by:  The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
Sundays,  October  15,  November  12,  December  17 
1:30-2:30  p.m.,  Webster  Auditorium 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  always  admitted  free. 

These  puppet  shows  have  been  specially  created  by  The 
Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater.  Audiences  of  all  ages 
enjoy  actively  participating  in  the  shows  while  learning 
how  animals,  plants  and  people  live  in  the  desert. 
October  15:  "Hotel  Saguaro";  November  12:  "Creepy, 
Crawly,  Wild  and  Woolly;  December  17:  "Seasons  of  the 
Desert" 


Celebrate  the  Desert: 

A  Parent/Child  Funshop 

Instructors:  Jean  Besich  and  Jan  Trenter 
Friday,  November  10, 1996 
4  -  6  p.m.,  Webster  Auditorium 
Ages:  6  - 10  years  old  with  parent 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member  $12  per  child 
Member  $10  per  child 

The  Sonoran  Desert  teems  with  life  and  beauty.  This 
funshop  gives  children  and  their  parents  the  opportunity 
to  experience  some  of  this  wonderful  environment  as  they 
create  unique  crafts  and  gifts  with  materials  found  only  in 
this  desert.  All  materials  for  this  funshop  are  included  in 
the  price. 


Special  Meetings 


Central  Arizona  Cactus 
and  Succulent  Society 
Meetings 

Sundays;  October  29,  November  19,  December  3 
2:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  is  an 
organization  encouraging  the  appreciation,  study,  and 
growing  of  cacti  and  succulents.  The  monthly  meetings 
are  held  on  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month  and  are  open  to 
anyone  who  has  an  interest  in  or  just  wants  to  know  more 
about  these  wonderful  water-storing  plants.  Call  Gard 
Roper  (996-9718)  or  Ken  Jantz  (860-2427)  for  more 
information. 


The  Arizona  Native  Plant 
Society,  Phoenix  Chapter 

Mondays;  October  9,  November  13,  December  11 
7:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 

The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  was  formed  to  provide 
information  about,  foster  an  appreciation  of,  and  help 
protect  Arizona's  native  plants.  The  Phoenix  chapter 
places  a  special  emphasis  on  the  unique  plants  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert,  Phoenix's  home.  The  Society's  meetings 
are  held  the  second  Monday  of  each  month  and  are  open 
to  anyone  interested  in  learning  more  about  these 
amazingly  well-adapted  plants.  Call  Kent  Newland  (585- 
3630)  or  Marcia  Francis  (992-5435)  for  more  information. 


Instructors 


Arizona  Herb  Association  -  Established  in  1988. 

It  is  an  educational  forum  for  its  members.  It 
provides  information  on  the  uses,  culture,  history 
and  lore  of  herbs.  Members  maintain  interests  in 
culinary,  ornamental,  medicinal,  dye  and  ethnic 
herbs.  The  Association  produces  a  monthly 
newsletter,  holds  monthly  meetings,  has  a 
demonstration  garden  and  participates  in  various 
other  functions. 

Arizona  Native  Plant  Society,  Phoenix  Chapter 
Founded  in  1980  to  encourage  the  study  of 
Arizona's  native  plants  and  is  concerned  with 
conservation  and  urban  landscape  issues  as  well 
as  the  study  of  Arizona  botany.  The  Phoenix 
Chapter's  members  have  wide-ranging  interests 
in  not  only  botany  but  birding,  geology,  zoology, 
and  ecology  and  includes  professionals  in 
horticulture  and  landscaping  as  well  as  non¬ 
professionals.  The  Society  conducts  meetings 
from  September  through  April  providing 
members  with  a  good  grounding  in  desert 
ecology  and  schedules  regular  field  trips.  Past 
field  trips  have  been  to  botanize  in  Central 
Arizona  along  with  trips  to  Canyon  de  Chelley, 
the  Chiricahua  Mountains,  Fossil  Creek  and 
Sycamore  Creek,  and  a  ride  on  the  Verde  River 
Railroad. 

Braasch,  Herman  -  The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
interpretive  naturalist.  He  joined  the  Garden  in 
1993  as  a  volunteer.  Herman  received  an 
Associate  degree  in  botany  from  the  Universidad 
Simon  Bolivar,  an  Associate  degree  in  horticulture 
from  Escuela  Nacional  Agrotecnica,  and  trained 
as  a  landscape  designer  at  the  Instituto  Superior 
Gaston  Martinez  all  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  He 
has  taught  college  classes  in  historic  horticulture, 
seeding,  growth  and  harvesting  techniques  for 
different  farmer's  communities  and  has  trained 
landscaping  employees  in  basic  botany  and  skill 
development. 

Besich,  Jean  -  A  native  Arizonan  with  a  life-long 
interest  in  the  desert  and  its  natural  materials. 

She  is  a  retired  teacher  who  has  spent  many  hours 
working  with  children  including  children's  craft 
classes.  Jean  is  a  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
horticulture  aide  and  docent. 

Bogenschutz,  Bonnie  "Bogie"  -  Advisor  to  the 
Desert  Art  Studio,  Member  of  VAA,  and  creator 
and  designer  of  the  Gypsy  Flower  collection  that 
is  now  being  marketed  throughout  the  country. 
She  has  taught  classes  in  Canada,  Arizona  and 
California.  Her  work  is  in  galleries  in  all  those 
areas. 


Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  -  Co-founded  by 
professional  puppeteers,  Nancy  Smith  and  Ken 
Bonar,  and  incorporated  in  1983  as  a  touring 
theater  in  Arizona.  The  company's  permanent, 
downtown  theater  opened  in  1988  featuring 
weekend  performances  of  traditional  and 
Arizona  heritage  stories.  The  company  tours  and 
conducts  classes  and  workshops. 

Gronemann,  Barbara  -  An  educator,  research 
specialist  on  the  Southwest.  She  has  a  Masters’ 
degree  in  education  from  Columbia  University 
and  is  a  certified  teacher.  Barbara  is  a  former 
museum  educator  at  Pueblo  Grande  Museum. 
She  is  the  director  of  Southwest  Learning  Sources 
and  has  taught  classes  at  the  Garden  since  1981. 
She  is  the  author  of  Hohokam  Arts  and  Crafts  which 
details  information  on  the  Hohokam  people  and 
their  arts  and  gives  clear  directions  for  making 
their  crafts. 

Laurens-Eberson,  Florence  -An  artist  whose 
current  subjects  are  desert  landscapes  and 
historical  buildings  of  the  Southwest.  She 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  from  Holland  in 
1958.  Florence  completed  her  studies  at  Arizona 
State  University  with  a  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in 
1976.  She  has  had  numerous  shows  and  exhibits, 
currently  owns  her  own  art  studio  and  is  actively 
engaged  in  many  art  projects. 

Mathura,  Kirti  -  Horticulturist  and  propagator  for 
the  Garden's  Plant  Introduction  Program.  She 
has  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  botany  and 
environmental  biology.  Kirti  has  helped  collect 
data  for  various  wildlife  and  vegetation  studies 
and  has  extensive  experience  in  all  types  of 
propagation. 

Mielke,  Judy  -  A  consultant  in  desert  horticulture 
and  landscape  design.  From  1981  to  1991,  she 
was  a  senior  horticulturist  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  She  designed  and  coordinated  the 
Garden's  wildflower  displays.  Judy  has  a 
Masters'  degree  in  environmental  planning  from 
Arizona  State  University.  She  is  the  author  of 
Native  Plants  for  Southwestern  Landscapes. 

Monsam,  Sharie  -  1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for  the 
city  of  Mesa.  She  has  been  teaching  fiber  art 
classes  in  the  Valley  since  1976  and  began 
teaching  at  the  Garden  in  1985.  Chosen  to 
represent  Arizona  in  Canadian  fiber  art  shows  in 
1986,  Sharie  has  also  participated  in  shows  in 
California  and  New  Mexico.  One  of  her 
tapestries  is  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Bridgit's 
Church  in  Mesa,  Arizona. 


The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  -  A  non-profit,  educational  group 
founded  in  1974.  Its  members  come  together 
from  varying  backgrounds  with  a  common 
interest  in  deserts  and  succulent  plants.  The 
Society  was  principally  founded  to  bring  together 
people  who  want  to  know  how  to  grow,  to  share, 
and  to  educate  each  other  about  succulent  plants. 
The  Society's  meetings  bring  in  speakers  who 
range  from  Desert  Botanical  Garden  experts,  to 
speakers  from  other  states  and  countries,  along 
with  university  experts.  There  are  also  round 
table  discussions  by  members  sharing  how  to 
grow  tips  from  their  own  experiences. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  -  These 
volunteers  have  extensive  training  in  desert 
ecology.  This  training  has  also  included 
experience  in  educational  interpretation  and 
horticulture. 

Dodge,  Barbara  -  A  horticulture  volunteer  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1993.  Barbara  has 
a  degree  in  early  childhood  education  from  the 
University  of  New  Mexico.  She  has  had 
additional  training  through  Montessori.  She 
taught  for  over  15  years  in  the  Phoenix  area. 

Furr  Kleiner,  Deanne  -  Manager  and  instructor  for 
Catherine's  Rare  Papers.  Deanne  has  a  Masters’ 
degree  in  print  making/paper  making  from 
Arizona  State  University.  In  1994-95,  she  taught 
screen  printing  at  A.S.U.  She  also  teaches 
workshops  at  the  Arizona  Museum  for  Youth  in 
Mesa,  Arizona. 


Pittman,  Victoria  -  Studying  calligraphy  since 
1978  along  with  oriental  painting,  she  has  taught 
calligraphy  for  several  years  in  the  Phoenix  area. 
Victoria  teaches  a  watercolor,  floral  workshop 
throughout  the  U.S.A.  She  has  taught  and 
exhibited  at  international  conferences  at  the  Leu 
Botanical  Garden,  Orlando,  Florida.  Her  work 
has  appeared  in  numerous  publications:  The 
Calligraphers  Engagement  Calendar,  Florilege, 
and  Artists  Magazine.  A  piece  of  her  work  was 
included  with  the  Calligraphia  U.S.A. /U.S.S.R. 
exhibit  in  Moscow  in  1990. 

Sawner,  Catherine  -  A  botanical  illustrator,  she 
has  a  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  botanical 
illustration  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Catherine  has  produced  illustrations  for  many 
publications  and  institutions,  and  was  juried  into 
Flora  '92,  a  botanical  art  exhibition  at  the  Chicago 
Botanic  Garden.  She  has  incorporated  the  desert 
flora  into  her  work  since  moving  to  Arizona,  and 
is  currently  producing  a  series  of  desert  botani- 
cals  in  watercolor  pencil. 

Trenler,  Jan  -  A  Desert  Botanical  Garden  docent 
who  has  taught  children's  craft  classes  and  flower 
pressing  workshops  at  the  Garden  since  1986. 

She  is  a  working  artist  in  stained  glass  where 
wildflowers  are  incorporated  into  her  work. 

Before  moving  to  Arizona,  she  was  an  instructor 
for  15  years  at  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College 
in  beginning  and  advanced  stained  glass. 
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SCOTTSDALE 


SUPERSTITION 

RASEUNf 


ll  Landscape  Plant  Sale  & 
sed  Book  Sale 
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-  October  20, 21  &  22 


Desert  Botanical  Garden 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008-3490 
(602)  941-1217 


Garden  Hours: 

October  -  April  8  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 

May  -  September  7  a.m.  - 10  p.m. 
Desert  House  Exhibits  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Gift  Shop  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Plant  Shop  10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Admission: 

Adults  -  $6,  Seniors  -  $5,  Children  (5-12)  -  $1 
Children  under  5  -  free.  Members  -  Free 


MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 


Luminaria  ‘95  Ticket  Order  Form 


Date: 


Ticket 

Type 

Unit 

Price 

No.  of  Tickets 

Cost 

$ 

THURS. 

11/30 

FRI. 

12/1 

SAT. 

12/2 

TOTAL 

Member  -  Adult 

$4.00 

Member  -  Child 

$2.00 

Guest  -  Adult 

$8.00 

Guest  -  Child 

$4.00 

TOTAL  COST 

- , 

MEMBERSHIP:  (  )  Individual  (  )  Family  (  )  Non-Member 


Individual  -  entitled  to  buy  only  1  ticket  at  member  price. 

Family  -  entitled  to  buy  tickets  for  each  member  of  the  immediate  family. 

Child  -  Ages  5  through  12.  Under  5  free. 


Additional  tickets  may  be  purchased  at  guest  ticket  prices. 
METHOD  OF  PAYMENT  Name: _ _ 


(  )  Cash  (  )  Money  Order 

(  )  Check  (  )  Discover 

(  )  Visa  (  )  Am  Exp 

(  )  MasterCard 


Address:  _ _ 

City: _ _ Zip 

Phone: 


Credit  Card  # _ 

Exp.  Date:  Mo. _ _  Yr. 


Mail  to:  Luminaria  ‘95  Phone  Orders: 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  941-1 225 

1201  North  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 

Thank  you  for  ordering  Luminaria  tickets.  This  event  is  a  Volunteers  in  the  Garden  fundraiser.  All 
proceeds  will  benefit  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  There  are  no  refunds  due  to  rain.  In 
case  of  rain,  your  ticket  will  entitle  you  to  one  general  admission  to  the  Garden  during  1996, 
except  Luminaria  ‘96  and  other  special  events.  If  you  do  not  use  these  tickets,  please  consider 
this  a  donation  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

When  attending  Luminaria  ‘95,  please  park  in  the  Phoenix  Zoo  lots  on  the  east  side  of  Galvin 
Parkway.  Free  shuttle  bus  service  to  and  from  the  Garden  is  provided.  Bus  lights  are  turned  off 
upon  entering  the  Garden,  so  PLEASE  do  not  walk  from  the  Zoo  to  the  Garden— it  is 
hazardous.  All  vehicles  without  an  event  parking  pass  or  a  physically  challenged  sticker  must  park 
at  the  Zoo.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Office  use  only:  Date  order  received:  Date  mailed: _  (or)  Will/Call: _ 
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Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here? 

By  Carolyn  O'Malley 
Executive  Director 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  living  museums  in  the  world.  Both 
the  mission  statement  of  1937  and  the  corpo¬ 
rate  purpose  of  1984  call  for  the  Garden  to  educate 
people  in  the  "conservation  of  the  desert  flora  and 
the  unique  desert  habitat  of  these  western  United 
States."  In  the  fifty-six  years  since  its  founding,  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  lived  up  to  its  mission 
statement  and  lived  up  to  it  well. 

In  recent  years  the  Garden  has  achieved  gradual 
capital  improvements  as  well  as  an  efficient  and 
caring  staff,  a  well-trained  and  devoted  volunteer 
group,  and  an  effective  board  of  trustees.  The 
Garden  has  reached  a  certain  level  of  comfort. 

What  is  next?  To  answer  that  adequately,  we 
will  develop  within  the  next  fiscal  year  a  new  mas¬ 
ter  plan  for  both  buildings  and  programs.  Our 
needs  are  changing.  There  are  many  points  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  we  need  a  plan  before  embarking. 

Some  areas  already  call  out  for  improvement, 
one  being  the  entry  to  the  Garden.  As  visitors  drive 
into  the  Garden,  they  first  see  not  lovely  foliage,  but 
a  black  asphalt  parking  lot.  Our  first  impression 
should  have  botanical  impact.  In  addition,  our 
retail  spaces  for  plant  and  gift  sales  need  enhance¬ 
ment. 

We  realize  that  the  heart  of  the  Garden  is  our 
collection,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  pre¬ 
serve  it.  Over  the  last  few  years,  we  have  lost  too 
many  plants  to  rabbits  and  other  rodents.  Fencing 
is  needed  to  protect  our  fine  collection.  In  addition, 
we  must  continue  our  work  with  the  Center  for 


Plant  Conservation  by  promoting  a  campaign  to 
endow  all  thirty-six  rare,  threatened  and  endan¬ 
gered  plants  in  our  CPC  collection  to  make  them 
self-sustaining. 

How  are  we  doing  in  the  eyes  of  the  communi¬ 
ty?  I  would  like  to  see  the  Garden  increase  its  level 
of  service  to  the  community.  For  example,  when  the 
desert  suffers  a  major  event  such  as  a  burn  or  a 
freeze,  we  should  be  immediately  ready  to  answer 
the  questions  from  a  concerned  public. 

We  also  should  carry  our  message  forth  in  a 
thousand  ways.  Every  staff  member,  volunteer,  and 
board  member  should  be  an  advocate  for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  Word  of  mouth  is  inexpensive 
and  effective.  Special  events  such  as  Music  in  the 
Garden  and  our  classes  attract  attendees  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Garden,  and  we  need  to  keep 
them  coming  back.  We  are  thankful  for  our  dedicat¬ 
ed  members,  but  we  cannot  stop  trying  to  get  the 
attention  of  non-members. 

Our  grounds  are  beautiful,  our  new  trail  sur¬ 
faces  and  lights  are  inviting,  our  programs  are  inter¬ 
esting,  our  staff  and  volunteers  trained  and  wel¬ 
coming.  It  would  be  easy  to  stop  here  and  say: 
we're  great!  We  need,  however,  to  start  here  anew 
with  a  plan  that  will  help  us  do  many  things  to 
boost  our  outreach  into  tourist  and  residential  com¬ 
munities  and  to  protect  and  preserve  our  collec¬ 
tions. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  everyone  at  Luminaria 
on  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1  and  2.  The  Garden  is  absolutely 
beautiful  now.  Come  for  a  visit.  0 
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Amid  this  splen¬ 
did  open  space  of 
mountain,  sky, 
and  bajada  in  the 
Coronado 
National 
Monument,  an 
Agave  palmeri 
wears  a  net  sack 
over  a  flower 
umbel.  This  par¬ 
ticular  sack 
excluded  daytime 
pollinators  from 
visiting  the  flower, 
allowing 

researchers  to  test 
the  effect  of  night¬ 
time  pollinators. 


Agaves  and  Bats:  Is  It  'Just  the  Two  of  Us'? 
DBG  Curator  Has  a  Different  Observation 


A  three-year  study  of  agave  pollination  has 
led  a  Garden  researcher  to  new  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  theory  that  certain  agaves 
and  their  bat  pollinators  have  evolved  together  in 
mutual  dependence. 

Liz  Slauson,  curator  of  the  Garden's  living  col¬ 
lection,  has  studied  fruit  set  and  seed  set  of  Agave 
palmeri  and  its  close  relative  A.  chrysantha  in  relation 
to  daytime  and  nighttime  pollinators. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  written  about  the  mutual¬ 
ism  between  Agave  palmeri  and  the  lesser  long- 
nosed  bat,  Leptonycteris  curosorae,"  she  said.  "The 
bat  is  a  listed  endangered  species.  If  the  agave's 
pollinator  is  rare,  is  the  agave  endangered  as  well? 

"I  was  interested  in  looking  at  this  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  plant;  that  is,  are  bats  really 
required  for  pollination?  What  about  all  the  other 
floral  visitors?  Do  they  just  rob  nectar  and  pollen 
and  do  not  pollinate?" 

Liz  designed  a  study  which  looked  at  fruit  set — 
the  result  of  successful  pollination — of  A.  palmeri, 
whose  pollinators  include  the  lesser  long-nosed  bat, 
and  compared  that  to  fruit  set  of  A.  chrysantha, 


whose  more  northern  distribution  is  generally  out 
of  range  of  bat  pollinators. 

"A.  chrysantha  is  the  golden-flowered  agave  you 
see  on  the  way  to  Payson,"  Liz  said.  "It  has  many  of 
the  same  characteristics  as  A.  palmeri.  It  releases 
pollen  at  night,  produces  nectar  at  night,  and  its 
flowers  have  a  somewhat  'batty'  odor  similar  to  the 
smell  of  ripening  or  rotting  fruit." 

Flowers  of  the  two  species  are  also  similar  in 
structure,  with  deep  floral  tubes  and  leathery,  erect 
petals  which  are  sturdy  enough  to  hold  up  to  forag¬ 
ing  bats. 

"So,"  she  said,  "if  chrysantha  is  closely  related 
but  not  in  the  range  of  bats,  then  who  is  pollinating 
it?" 

With  the  help  of  a  cadre  of  about  twenty  volun¬ 
teers  from  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  Liz  looked 
at  A.  palmeri  in  three  sites  in  the  Santa  Rita  and 
Sonita  mountain  ranges  and  Coronado  National 
Monument  during  three  flowering  seasons  and  at 
A.  chrysantha  in  the  Sierra  Ancha  and  Santa  Catalina 
mountain  ranges  over  the  same  period. 

They  designed  a  system  of  exclosures,  using 


nylon  net  "sacks"  placed  over  flower  umbels  to  shut 
out  pollinators  during  the  daytime  on  some  plants 
and  during  the  nighttime  on  others.  Through  trial- 
and-error,  the  volunteers  learned  how  quickly  to 
install  the  daytime  exclosures  and  remove  night¬ 
time  exclosures  in  the  brief  periods  before  dawn 
and  dusk.  They  also  refined  their  equipment — 
adding  quick-slipping  grommets  and  long-handled 
poles — to  enable  them  to  work  rapidly  while  reach¬ 
ing  flower  umbels  which  were  fifteen  feet  above 
their  heads. 

Volunteers  had  to  camp  out,  arise  in  the  dark  at 
3:30  a.m.,  and  endure  rainy  weather  as  well  as  swel¬ 
tering  heat,  soggy  tents,  and  wet  boots.  They  mea¬ 
sured  hour-by-hour  the  amount  of  nectar  which  the 
plants  produced  throughout  the  nighttime.  They 
also  have  counted  hundreds  of  fruits  and  many 
thousands  of  seeds  to  gather  the  data  for  this  study. 

The  researcher  group  observed  the  primary  day¬ 
time  pollinators  to  include  two  genera  of  native 
bees — Xylocopa  and  Bombus,  as  well  as  the  European 
honeybee  ( Apis  mellifera),  hummingbirds,  even  ori¬ 
oles,  and  occasionally  butterflies,  Liz  said.  "They 
vary  from  site  to  site  and  year  to  year,  and  through 
the  lifetime  of  the  plants'  inflorescence." 

Nighttime  pollination  was  mostly  by  moths  as 
the  bats  are  somewhat  "finicky  and  unreliable,"  Liz 
said.  "The  lesser  long-nosed  bats  are  migratory, 
feeding  on  a  smorgasbord  of  other  fruits  such  as 
saguaro  and  organ  pipe  as  they  travel,  arriving 
from  Central  America  to  their  roosting  sites  in 
southeastern  Arizona  anywhere  from  late  July  to 
mid- August,"  she  said.  "Their  time  of  arrival  and 
population  numbers  are  variable;  some  years  they 
do  not  even  visit  some  roosting  sites.  Besides  their 
erratic  behavior,  the  fact  that  bats  do  not  arrive  until 
many  of  the  agaves  are  half  way  through  or  even 
finished  flowering  suggests  that  an  obligate  mutual¬ 
ism  may  not  exist." 

Liz's  statistics  generally  show  both  species  of 
agave  have  higher  fruit  set  from  daytime  pollinators 
than  nighttime,  although  both  day-  and  nighttime 


Kathy  Rice  (at 
left),  botanist 
and  horticultur¬ 
ist  for  the  plant 
conservation 
program  at  the 
DBG,  works 
with  Donna 
Hansen  and 
Laurel  Arndt, 

Garden  volun¬ 
teers,  in  placing 
the  net  exclo¬ 
sure  sack  over 
agave  flowers. 

Photographs  by  Liz  Slanson 

pollinators  were  important  in  some  populations. 
This  suggests  that  bats  may  be  important  pollina¬ 
tors  but  are  not  required  for  adequate  fruit  set. 

"The  bottom  line,"  she  said,  "is  that  both  A. 
palmeri  and  A.  chrysantha  are  being  pollinated  and 
producing  adequate  fruit  set  without  bats. 

"A.  palmeri  is  a  significant  food  source  when 
bats  arrive  in  southern  Arizona  in  late  summer,  but 
the  plant  is  being  pollinated  adequately  whether 
the  bats  are  present  or  not.  It  just  doesn't  make 
sense  from  the  plant's  viewpoint  to  pick  as  its  only 
pollinator  one  which  arrives  variably  and  unreli¬ 
ably." 

The  study,  which  will  become  a  part  of  Liz's 
doctoral  dissertation,  was  an  important  research 
project  for  the  Garden,  she  said.  The  Garden  has 
traditionally  been  strong  in  agave  research,  starting 
with  Dr.  Howard  S.  Gentry.  This  research  project 
also  helped  the  Garden  establish  good  ties  with  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  U.S.  Lorest  Service 
which  manage  many  of  the  sites  where  agaves 
grow.  Information  from  these  studies  can  be  used  to 
improve  the  management  of  both  agaves  and  bats. 

Lunding  for  the  study  was  provided  by  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden,  the  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  of  America,  and  PEO,  a  philanthropic  orga¬ 
nization.  —  Carol  Schatt  0 


Diane  Barker,  horticulturist,  looks 
over  the  agave  collection  with  Edra 
Drake,  a  volunteer.  Edra  carried  the 
first  agave  into  the  new  greenhouse, 
which  will  also  house  trees,  shrubs, 

and  wildflowers. 


New  Greenhouse  Offers  Room 
For  the  Living  Collection  to  Grow 


The  dedication  has  been  spoken,  the  ribbon  has 
been  cut,  and  the  plants  have  been  moved 
into  a  new  greenhouse  in  the  Garden's  propa¬ 
gation  area. 

The  Irene  and  Alan  Weinberg  Greenhouse  will 
permit  the  Garden  to  increase  considerably  the 
number  of  plants  in  the  living  collection. 

Agaves  fill  about  half  the  two  thousand  square- 
foot,  state-of-the-art  structure,  which  will  also 
house  trees,  shrubs,  and  wildflowers.  The  plants  are 
natives  of  desert  areas  of  the  world. 

"We  have  gone  from  a  very  small  propagation 
area  in  1990  to  one  with  three  greenhouses,  a  lath 
house,  a  growing  yard,  two  raised  sand  beds,  and  a 
support  building,"  said  Cesar  Mazier,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  horticulture.  "The  number  of  plants  in  our 
collection  has  increased  dramatically  and  they  are 
more  healthy." 

Greenhouse  conditions  of  artificially  controlled 
temperature  and  humidity  enable  seedlings  to  get  a 
good  start  in  life,  Cesar  said.  Growing  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  with  summer  temperatures  of  85  to  95 
degrees  is  much  easier  than  growing  them  outdoors 
in  Arizona's  110-degree  summer. 

Horticulturists  will  be  able  to  sprout  and  grow 
out  many  species  new  to  the  Garden  which  are  now 
held  in  the  propagation  area  seed  room. 
Greenhouse-grown  plants  will  eventually  be  moved 


to  an  outdoor  propagation  area  and  finally  into  the 
Core  Garden,  according  to  Cesar. 

The  greenhouse,  a  duplicate  of  a  greenhouse 
built  in  1990,  is  26  by  80  feet  and  consists  of  double 
layers  of  heavy  plastic  mounted  over  a  PVC  frame¬ 
work.  It  uses  a  single,  wall-sized  evaporative  cool¬ 
ing  unit.  Two-speed  motors  power  two  fans  which 
pull  air  into  the  greenhouse  through  the  cooling 
unit  at  one  end  and  out  the  opposite  end,  keeping 
the  plants  cool  in  summer.  In  winter  a  jet-fan  circu¬ 
lates  warm  air  from  the  center  of  the  roof  down  the 
sides  of  the  structure.  An  air-blower  maintains  the 
air  gap  between  the  two  layers  of  plastic  that  com¬ 
pose  the  "skin"  of  the  greenhouse.  All  of  these  func¬ 
tions  are  controlled  automatically  through  an  elec¬ 
tronic  panel. 

Cathy  Babcock,  senior  horticulturist,  is  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  propagation  area,  which  is  kept 
extremely  clean  for  the  health  of  the  plants. 

Funds  for  the  greenhouse  were  provided  by  the 
Irene  and  Alan  Weinberg  Fund  of  the  Arizona 
Community  Foundation,  the  Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Foundation,  and  two  anonymous  donors  including 
a  donation  in  memory  of  Ed  R.  Willard.  Ron  Gass  of 
Mountain  States  Nursery  provided  the  framework 
for  this  greenhouse  as  well  as  the  two  built  earlier 
as  part  of  the  Fleischer  Propagation  Center. —  Carol 
Schatt  0 


Photo  by  Carol  Schatt 


Taking  an  early  morning  coffee  break  in 
the  comfortable  seating  area  outside 
Archer  House  are  (from  left)  Nancy  Cutler, 
interpretive  coordinator  in  the  education 
department;  Shannon  Shane,  Garden 
ranger;  David  McCarroll,  a  Garden  volun¬ 
teer,  pouring  coffee  for  his  wife,  Pam 
McCarroll,  also  a  volunteer;  and  Scott 
Valentine,  a  staff  gardener.  These  five  peo¬ 
ple  built  and  installed  the  patio  area, 
which  was  dedicated  by  the  Volunteers  in 
the  Garden  at  their  October  meeting.  The 
Volunteers  call  it  "The  Gathering  Place." 


Two  New  Patios  Add  Spots 
for  Much- Appreciated 
Shade  and  Rest 


Oops!  And  Did  We  Mention... 

A  story  in  last  quarter's  SQ  failed  to  mention 
the  names  of  volunteers  who  worked  dur¬ 
ing  two  previous  years  on  a  Garden  research 
project  collecting  and  documenting  the  flowers 
of  cactuses.  They  are:  Diane  Barker,  Nancy 
Rheinlander,  Barde  Rogers,  Kathleen  Roy,  Adam 
Stephenson,  Jim  Warnock,  Irene  Wojciechowski, 
and  Robert  Woodson.  Dr.  Ted  Anderson  and 
Wendy  Hodgson  are  deeply  appreciative  of  their 
important  contribution  to  this  project!  0 


Edra  Drake,  a  volunteer,  her  husband  Jim  and  her  son 
Jim  enjoy  refreshments  with  friends  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Ed  R.  Willard  Patio  beside  the  propagation  area. 

This  beautiful  patio  was  designed  and  built  by 
Superintendent  of  Horticulture  Cesar  Mazier  and  his 
staff  especially  for  use  by  volunteers  in  horticulture  and 
plant  sales/ greenhouse  departments. 


Photographs  by  Carol  Schatt 


New  Garden  Was  a  Year's  Labor 
For  ASU  Botany  Major 

By  Julie  Connoley 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  Center  for  Desert 
Living  Trail  became  even  more  beautiful  Sept. 
30  with  the  installation  of  a  new  perennial  garden 
bordering  the  trail  approaching  Desert  House. 

Cindy  James  Richman,  an  Arizona  State 
University  botany  major,  designed  the  garden  and 
coordinated  its  installation  with  the  help  of  eight 
classmates  from  the  ASU  Botany  Collection,  eight 
volunteers  from  American  Express  and  four  from 
the  ASU  Arboretum. 

The  perennial  garden,  consisting  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  to  three  hundred  plants,  demonstrates  the 
beauty,  color,  and  variety  present  in  a  palette  of 
plants  from  the  desert. 

Cindy  researched  the  plants  for  six  months, 
then  designed  the  garden,  obtained  approval  of 
the  design,  found  nurseries  to  donate  the  plants, 
and  volunteers  to  install  the  garden.  The  entire 
effort  took  nearly  a  year  and  met  the  internship 
requirement  of  her  course  of  studies. 

She  focused  on  little-known  or  rare  plants, 
particularly  herbaceous  perennials  from  the 
Southwest  and  northern  Mexico.  The  garden  illus¬ 
trates  the  principle  that  heat-  and  drought-resis¬ 
tant  plants  of  the  Southwest  can  produce  colorful 
gardens  which  require  much  less  water  than 
plants  traditionally  used  in  perennial  gardens. 

The  perennial  garden,  with  plants  blooming  at 
different  times  throughout  the  year,  shows  visitors 
many  choices  to  use  in  their  own  landscape 
designs.  It  will  reach  maturity  in  two  years. 

As  a  result  of  the  experience  she  gained 
through  this  project,  Cindy  now  has  her  own  hor¬ 
ticulture  consultant  business.  0 
(Julie  Connoley  is  an  intern  in  the  Garden's 
Community  Relations  Department.  She  is  a  senior  at 
Arizona  State  University,  majoring  in  communication 
in  the  public  programs  college.) 
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The  Perennial  Tradition 


By  Mary  F.  Irish 

Tradition  moves  our  lives  in  countless  tiny 

waves — lolling  us  into  the  slumber  of  conven¬ 
tion,  jolting  us  into  the  brisk  gale  of  rebellion, 
spreading  soothing  relief  from  chaos.  And  it  evokes 
the  resistance  in  which  new  ways  emerge  and  flour¬ 
ish.  This  tug  of  war  shows  up  in  gardens  as  well. 

Gardening  traditions  begin  small  and  frequently 
in  reaction  to  an  existing  style.  In  the  mid- 
Nineteenth  Century  highly  formalized  evergreen 
shrub  plantings,  borrowed  from  trend-setting  Italy 
and  France,  emphasized  crisp,  pruned  lines  of  ever¬ 
greens  enhanced  by  complicated  and  rigidly 
defined  annual  color  displays.  England  was  rich, 
labor  was  cheap,  and  such  extravaganzas  became 
all  the  rage  in  Victorian  English  gardens.  Because 
American  gardeners  then  as  now  have  never  seen 
any  English  garden  feature  without  copying  it 
instantly,  Americans  eagerly  embraced  the  same 
themes  in  their  exuberant  gardens  of  the  late 
Nineteenth  and  early  Twentieth  centuries. 

Even  as  costly,  formalized  gardens  reached  their 
zenith,  however,  change  was  on  the  horizon. 


Cindy  James  Richman  gets  a  little  help  from  her  two- 
year-old  son  Sam  as  they  help  install  the  perennial  gar¬ 
den  which  she  designed  for  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 


Photos  by  Gary  Irish 

with  a  Southwestern  Twang 


William  Robinson  and  later  his  enthusiastic  contem¬ 
porary  Gertrude  Jekyll  took  an  interest  in  using 
native  and  well-adapted  perennial  plants  for  color. 
These  two  historic  designers,  and  legions  of  follow¬ 
ers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  loosened  the 
nature  of  plantings  to  allow  for  casual  borders, 
wandering  beds,  and  colorful  edging  beds  to  com¬ 
pliment  expansive  lawns  and  views.  Modest, 
householder  gardeners  also  took  up  the  new  style, 
creating  the  jumble  and  riot  so  typified  in  English 
farmhouses  and  cottages  by  flourishing  colorful 
perennials  in  their  gardens.  And  so  in  flaunting  one 
tradition  a  sturdy  new  one  was  born. 

This  trend  became  a  national  pastime;  a  near 
mania  broke  out  for  perennial  beds,  borders,  and 
plantings.  The  appeal  of  perennials  is  easy  to 
understand:  the  plants  live  and  bloom  for  more 
than  one  season — the  definition  of  perennial 
plants — and  they  require  considerably  less  labor 
than  annuals,  have  reliable  and  predictable  bloom 
and  color  in  their  season,  and  offer  much  more 
interest  in  form,  leaf,  and  size  than  annuals  or  ever¬ 
greens. 

Americans  wholeheartedly  took  up  the  English 
fashion  for  perennial  border  plantings.  Private  and 
public  gardens  established  countless  plantings,  and 
this  complex,  colorful,  flexible  style  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  much  American  garden  design  for  this 
century. 

A  perennial  border  is  successful  due  to  its 
design  principles.  Ideally,  it  should  achieve  year- 
round  color  not  from  individual  plants  but  from  the 
planting  as  a  whole.  In  addition,  hard-edged  plants 
are  used  for  contrast;  color  and  form  of  foliage  are 
as  important  as  bloom;  taller  and  larger  plants  are 
placed  at  the  back;  the  bed  is  densely  planted  with 
little  or  no  bare  ground,  and  gradation  of  color  from 
cool  whites  and  blues  to  hot,  fiery  reds  and  oranges 


Volunteers  manned  their  shovels  to  install 
between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
perennials  lining  the  trail  to  Desert  House. 


is  used  to  draw  the  viewer's  eye  down  the  planting. 

American  designers  got  the  principles  right  but 
also  insisted  on  using  the  exact  plant  palette  as  the 
English.  Herein  lay  the  fatal  flaw  for  American  gar¬ 
deners:  English  plants  do  not  do  well  here. 
Gardeners,  however,  are  nothing  if  not  persistent, 
and  new  generations  are  still  trying  to  recreate 
these  exquisite  English  borders  on  this  continent. 

Eventually  gardeners  in  New  England  began  to 
use  plants  better  suited  to  warm  American  sum¬ 
mers  and  ferocious  winters.  And  when  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Arboretum  estab¬ 
lished  a  long  border  (two  perennial  beds  facing 
each  other  across  a  lawn  and  stretching  toward  the 
horizon)  using  natives  of  the  American  South,  it 
was  the  Boston  Tea  Party  of  horticulture. 

The  perennial  border  had  finally  gone  native, 
but  it  worked  because  basic  elements  of  perennial 
plantings  had  been  applied  using  plants  which  do 
well  and  look  terrific  in  their  own  climate.  And 
here,  I  believe,  is  a  new  tradition. 

It  was  from  these  auspicious  forebears  that  the 
idea  of  a  perennial  planting  (almost  a  border) 
emerged  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Here  too 
we  must  look  to  locally  suited  plants  to  create  a 
desert  version  of  the  perennial  garden.  Just  as 
Eastern  gardeners  had  to  wean  themselves  from  a 
slavish  adherence  to  English  plants,  desert  garden- 
(Please  turn  to  the  next  page.) 


What  a  team!  These  volunteers  from  American  Express, 
the  ASU  Botany  Collection,  and  the  ASU  Arboreteum 
installed  the  new  perennial  garden  in  three  hours.  The 
garden  will  be  nearing  maturity  in  two  years. 

(Continued  from  previous  page.) 

ers  must  move  away  from  the  plants  better  suited 

to  eastern  American  gardens. 

This  October  we  opened  another  chapter  in  the 
saga  of  American  perennial  gardens  by  putting  in  a 
modified  perennial  border  using  desert  plants.  And 
we  also  made  a  few  twists  on  the  theme. 

Succulents,  including  agaves,  cactuses,  mesembs, 
and  jatrophas  figure  prominently;  three  large, 
woody  plants  which  could  not  be  removed  were 
included;  and  the  exaggerated  linearity  of  the  bed 
has  been  reduced.  More  than  one  hundred  types  of 
desert  plants  have  been  planted;  many  are  Arizona 
natives  and  most  are  new  to  horticulture  in  this 
area. 

By  using  desert  plants  in  the  established  man¬ 
ner  of  perennial  beds,  we  travel  further  from  tradi¬ 
tion's  harbor  of  secure  but  monotonous  repetition 
to  a  new  place  resonant  in  its  own  richness  and 
variety.  0 

( Mary  F.  Irish ,  our  Desert  Gardener,  is  the  director  of 
public  horticulture  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.) 


Perennials  to  Replace  Annuals 
In  Some  Wildfloiver  Beds 

Many  of  the  annual  wildflower  beds  within 
the  Core  Garden  will  be  converted  to 
perennial  beds  over  the  next  two  years,  said 
Michelle  Winters,  gardener  in  charge  of  the 
Garden's  dramatic  wildflower  displays. 

"We  have  lots  and  lots  of  perennials  which 
have  been  collected  by  Wendy  Hodgson  and  Liz 
Slauson,  as  well  as  others,"  Michelle  said. 
(Wendy  is  a  research  botanist  and  curator  of  the 
Garden  herbarium;  Liz  is  curator  of  the  living 
collection  of  plants  at  the  Garden.) 

"These  perennials  are  from  desert  regions  all 
around  the  world.  And  most  we've  never  grown 
in  the  Garden,"  Michelle  said. 

"We  will  grow  them  from  seeds.  In  some 
cases  it  will  take  three  to  five  years  until  they 
reach  display  size.  We  will  start  putting  some 
species  out  this  spring,  and  overseed  the  beds 
with  annuals.  Eventually  the  beds  will  feature 
perennials  blooming  from  spring  through  sum¬ 
mer  with  labels  and  collected  data  on  the 
species." 

Annuals  will  be  sown  in  natural  areas  such 
as  under  trees  and  shrubs,  in  crevices  around 
rocks,  and  in  washes,  she  said.  Over  the  summer 
Michelle  and  volunteers  in  the  horticulture 
department,  as  well  as  staff,  installed  irrigation 
lines  to  accommodate  the  annuals  in  their  new 
locations. 

Volunteers  have  also  researched  the  perenni¬ 
als,  identifying  their  habitat  and  cultural  needs, 
their  eventual  sizes,  and  their  growth  habits.  0 


Treat  Yourself 
To  Holiday  Shopping 
At  the  Garden  Gift  Shop 


A 


Plant 
Profile 


Poliomintha  longi flora 
Rosemary  mint 

I  first  came  across  rosemary  mint  ( Poliomintha 
longiflora )  in  Texas,  at  a  small  nursery  mainly 
devoted  to  Texas  natives.  It  had  all  the  right 
ingredients  for  immediate  sale — a  sturdy  plant  fear¬ 
less  of  drought,  graced  with  blue  flowers  and  a 
smell  reminiscent  of  southwestern  kitchens.  I  was 
hooked,  and  have  been  an  ardent  fan  since. 

I  have  since  grown  it  in  enriched  garden  soil;  in 
a  mineral  soil  produced  by  turning  the  earth  upside 
down  to  seventeen  feet  to  dig  a  new  septic  tank; 
and  under  the  benevolent  arms  of  a  huge,  low- 
hanging  mesquite.  Everywhere  it  is  beautiful,  full  of 
summer  bloom,  and  redolent  of  a  clean,  crisp,  sharp 
smell. 

Botanical  information  on  the  plant  is  sparse:  The 
genus  occurs  throughout  the  American  Southwest 
and  into  the  Sonoran  and  Chihuahuan  desert 
regions  of  Mexico.  A  large  plant,  sadly  now  dead, 
came  to  the  Garden  a  number  of  years  ago,  docu¬ 
mented  only  as  being  broadly  from  "Mexico." 

It  is  known  to  non-botanical  authors  for  its  culi¬ 
nary  use  as  one  of  a  vast  array  of  "Mexican 
oreganos."  These  plants  are  generally  in  the  genus 
Eippia  (now  often  known  as  Aloysia  in  the  Verbena 


Family),  Monarda  and  Poliomintha  (in  the  Mint 
Family).  The  European  or  Old  World  oreganos  with 
which  we  are  much  more  familiar  are  in  the  genus 
Origanum  (also  in  the  Mint  Family). 

But  the  oreganos  of  Mexico,  and  rosemary  mint 
is  no  exception,  are  sharper  and  have  a  cleaner 
taste.  They  are  excellent  blended  with  any  meat, 
cheese,  eggs,  or  used  in  dressings.  One  recipe 
directs  the  cook  to  steep  the  oregano  in  red  wine 
vinegar  mixed  with  garlic  and  chilies — an  irre¬ 
sistible  combination  to  me.  This  pungent  oregano  is 
also  excellent  thrown  on  a  fire  to  season  grilled 
food,  and  it  flavors  beans  and  stews  perfectly. 

Although  wonderful  as  a  culinary  herb,  rose¬ 
mary  mint  is  also  an  outstanding  ornamental. 
Growing  to  about  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  the 
plant  spreads  to  about  three  feet.  It  is  somewhat 
woody  like  Salvia  greggii,  and  in  partial  shade  and 
with  ample  water  becomes  a  low,  spreading  plant. 
Bloom  is  in  the  fullness  of  summer  and  with  regular 
irrigation  will  recur  over  the  entire  season.  The 
blooms  are  purple,  fading  to  lavender  and  white, 
which  gives  the  plant  a  light,  cool  blend  of  colors. 

Look  for  this  plant  in  the  front-door  garden  of 
Desert  House  and  in  the  new  herb  garden.  This  is  a 
plant  both  for  your  garden  and  your  kitchen.  — 
Mary  F.  Irish  0 


What  do  you  do.... 

...when  your  barrel  just  sits  there? 


The  rotting  away  of  roots  can  leave  a  barrel  cactus  simply  sitting  atop  the 
ground  waiting  to  be  thrown  away.  When  Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent  of 
horticulture,  discovered  the  roots  of  this  Echinocadus  grusonii  had  rotted,  he 
decided  to  try  re-rooting  the  plant.  He  upended  the  cactus,  cleaned  it  out, 
applied  fungicide  and  sulfur,  and  packed  the  cavity  with  sand.  Then  he 
replanted  the  specimen  in  a  sandy  medium  and  mounded  sand  around  the 
base.  He  watered  the  cactus  once  a  week  and  found  that  it  had  regenerated 
roots  in  three  weeks  (as  evident  in  the  photo).  Ferocadus  and  Echinocadus 
species  are  particularly  prone  to  root  rot,  Cesar  said.  "Try  re-rooting  before 
tossing  your  plant  into  the  garbage." 


Be  Informed  about  Bugs:  Their  Uses  and  Control 


By  Jane  B.  Cole 

Insects  of  the  Southwest 

by  Floyd  Werner  and  Carl  Olson 

165  pp.,  paperback.  Tucson:  Fisher  Books,  1994 

A  Basic  Guide  to  Pesticides:  Their  Characteristics  and 
Hazards 

by  Shirley  A.  Briggs 

283  pp.,  hardcover.  Washington  DC.:  Taylor  and 
Francis,  1992 


Although  both  of  these  books  show  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  role  of  humans  in  gardening 
and  care  of  landscape  plants  and  animals, 
they  are  quite  different  books.  Insects  presents  a 
case  for  the  important  role  of  insects  in  landscapes 
and  tells  us  which  are  actually  useful  to  our  gar¬ 
dens.  Pesticides  encourages  us  to  be  careful  about 
what  poisons  we  use  in  controlling  non-useful 
insect  invasions  in  our  gardens  and  homes. 

For  many  years  we  have  needed  a  book  such  as 
Insects,  a  book  about  some  of  the  bugs  that  live  right 
here  in  Phoenix — the  pinacate  beetle  (named  for  the 
Mexican  volcanic  eruptions  it  resembles),  the  agave 
weevil,  the  pavement  ants  (who  eat  saguaro  fruit  on 
the  ground),  the  termites  (who  make  mud  plasters 
on  saguaros  and  palms),  and  the  giant  crab  spider. 
Along  with  brief  descriptions,  the  authors  include 
life-sized  drawings  and  anecdotal  experiences.  One 
of  my  favorites  is  in  the  section  describing  the  giant 
crab  spider.  Olios  fasciculatus,  which  the  author  sees 
as  a  useful  and  common  house  resident  in  the 
Phoenix  area: 

'Indian  house  crickets.  .  .provide  a  reliable  food 
supply. .  .so  (you)  might  do  well  to  find  a  giant  crab 
spider  outside  and  move  it  in.  We  almost  always 
have  at  least  one  in  the  house.  .  .  .  We  regard  them 
as  pets,  a  designation  not  always  shared  by  human 
guests." 

The  Garden  library  has  long  relied  on  R.  L. 
Smith's  Venomous  Animals  of  Arizona  which  takes  a 


good  technical  approach,  but  covers  a  wider  range 
of  animals  than  insects.  For  children  who  want  to 
know  about  bugs.  Insects  is  much  more  readable, 
and  may  actually  encourage  further  interest  in 
entomology. 

Many  people  do  not  feel  comfortable  with  the 
strange  insects  and  other  animals  of  the  desert,  and 
use  sprays  and  poisons  to  get  rid  of  them.  This  is  an 
issue  addressed  in  the  Basic  Guide  to  Pesticides, 
which  notes  that  in  some  cases  poison  residue  will 
affect  people  and  pets  while  the  insect  target  has 
developed  an  immunity  and  remains  unharmed. 
Wise  pesticide  use  means  selecting  them  carefully 
and  knowing  what  their  dangers  are. 

The  author  describes  and  lists  research  for  each 
commercially  available  pesticide  or  herbicide;  and 
if  there  is  no  current  research,  she  says  so.  Lethal 
dosage  is  tallied  for  people  as  well  as  for  birds  and 
wildlife.  I  found  especially  helpful  the  information 
about  what  pesticides  have  strong  poisonous  effects 
when  ingested  (oral)  and  which  cause  skin  prob¬ 
lems  (dermal).  DEET  (the  insect  repellent  which 
people  use  on  their  skin),  Diazanon  (the  pesticide 
people  use  to  control  snout  weevils),  and  Roundup 


Giant  Crab  Spider 
(actual  size) 

Illustration  by  W.  E.  Flail  from 
Insects  of  the  Southwest  by 
Werner  and  Olson. 
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(the  salt  of  glyphosate  used  to  get  rid  of  Bermuda 
grass)  are  all  discussed. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  friends  with  the 
beneficial  insects  in  our  yards  (and  houses).  It's  a 
good  time,  too,  to  study  up  before  using  pesticides 
more  powerful  than  may  be  necessary. 

These  two  books  will  help  you.  The  first  is  a 
great  way  to  stave  off  insect  phobia;  the  second  may 
save  you  from  inadvertently  destroying  more  than 
just  a  few  bugs. 

Insects  has  an  excellent  index;  the  introduction 
by  Carl  Olson,  'The  Bugman's  Philosophy,"  makes 
great  reading. 

Pesticides  lacks  an  index  and  is  cumbersome  to 
read  because  its  charts  uses  abbreviations  keyed  to 
other  sections  in  the  book.  Its  wide  margins,  how¬ 
ever,  are  helpful  for  notes  or  adding  later  research 
findings.  It  is  the  only  book  I  know  that  has  infor¬ 
mation  this  complete.  The  Thomson  Quick  Guides 
are  helpful,  but  often  don't  give  full  references  or 
up-to-date  research  reports  on  all  products.  And  the 
government  agencies  responsible  for  regulating 
pesticides  are  often  far  behind  in  taking  action  to 
protect  the  consumer.  It's  really  up  to  us  to  be 
informed.  0 

(Jane  B.  Cole  is  the  Garden's  research  librarian.  Richter 
Library  is  available  on  weekdays  to  Garden  visitors  and 
for  phone  reference  at  (602)  941-1225.) 


Illustration  by  Mauritz  Escher  from  Basic  Guide  to 
Pesticides  by  Briggs  &  Rachel  Carson  Council. 


Garden's  Fall  Plant  Sale 
Was  a  Record-Setter 

The  Fall  Landscape  Plant  Sale  was  a  record-set¬ 
ting  sale,  according  to  Mary  Irish,  director  of 
public  horticulture  and  head  of  the  sale. 
"Members  supported  us  to  the  tune  of  $30,000 
on  Friday  night,"  Mary  said.  "It  was  the  best  mem¬ 
bers'  sale  ever." 

The  sale,  which  lasted  to  Sunday  evening,  gen¬ 
erated  around  $75,000.  The  used-book  tent  brought 
in  over  $1,400  for  the  library,  part  of  which  will  be 
used  to  match  a  grant  for  two  days  of  automation 
consulting  to  improve  library  services. 

Mary  noted  that  new  plant  information  cards 
were  previewed  at  the  sale.  Each  attractive,  lami¬ 
nated  sheet  includes  good  photographs  of  a  plant 
as  well  as  information  about  where  it  occurs  natu¬ 
rally,  its  appearance  and  how  to  grow  it.  "Dozens  of 
volunteers  have  worked  on  this  project  over  three 
summers  to  produce  these  plant  information 
cards,"  Mary  said,  "and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
order  to  include  even  more  plants." 

The  most  commonly-asked  question  at  the  sale, 
she  said,  was,  as  always:  "How  much  does  this 
cost?"  0 

DBG  Now  Hosting  Weddings 

Weddings  are  now  on  the  list  of  events  which 
may  be  held  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Linda  Raish,  events  coordinator,  said  the 
Garden  receives  many  requests  each  year  to  hold 
weddings  on  the  grounds.  "This  is  a  test  period 
through  next  June,"  she  said. 

Ceremonies  and  photography  may  be  held  on 
Elliot  Patio,  Ullman  Terrace,  or  in  the  amphitheater. 
Throwing  of  rice,  confetti,  or  bird  seed  is  prohibit¬ 
ed. 

The  Garden  is  available  for  other  social  events 
such  as  receptions,  anniversary  parties,  corporate 
events  such  as  holiday  or  employee  appreciation 
parties.  For  more  information  about  holding  a  wed¬ 
ding,  a  renewal  of  vows  or  other  social  event  at  the 
Garden,  contact  Linda  at  941-1225.  0 


Someone  to  Know 


Head  Ranger  Jim  Carlson 
Keeps  Us  All  on  the  Path 

If  liking  what  you  do  is  the  key  to  living  a  long 
life,  Jim  Carlson  is  on  his  way  to  becoming  a 
very  old  guy 

Jim,  who  is  head  of  security  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  says  of  his  job:  "I  love  it.  I  can't 
think  of  anything  I'd  rather  do." 

He  gets  to  work  outdoors  and  he  deals  with 
people,  answering  questions  about  plants  and 
directions  around  the  Garden,  and — often — getting 
school  groups  launched  on  their  educational  hunt 
for  botanical  answers  at  the  Garden. 

"I'm  pretty  good-natured,"  Jim  says  in  the 
understatement  of  the  year.  "And  any  day  that  I 
meet  someone  with  a  chip  on  their  shoulder,  I  also 
meet  one  of  these  wonderful  people  or  school 
groups  who  come  here." 

Jim  is  the  head  Ranger  with  a  staff  of  six 
Rangers  working  in  his  department.  He  is  in  charge 
of  the  safety  of  every  person  working  at  or  visiting 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  This  often  means  tak¬ 
ing  a  cactus  spine  out  of  someone's  finger,  or,  as  in  a 
couple  of  cases,  removing  hundreds  of  spines  from 
the  smarting  skin  of  people  who  had  major  encoun¬ 
ters  with  Garden  cactuses.  It  also  means  managing 
traffic  flow  and  safety  and  welfare  of  thousands  of 
visitors  and  their  cars  and  buses  at  events  such  as 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias.  Mostly,  however,  it  means 
encouraging  visitors  not  to  stray  off  the  Garden 
paths. 

He  is  also  in  charge  of  the  security  of  Garden 
buildings.  "It's  a  great,  secure  feeling  knowing  that 
Jim  and  his  team  are  watching  over  the  collec¬ 
tions — herbarium,  library,  and  live  plant — while  the 
rest  of  us  are  not  on  the  grounds,"  said  one  staffer. 

"I  have  to  answer  lots  of  questions  about  the 
plants  and  animals  here,"  he  said,  flipping  through 
the  pages  of  his  little  notebook  until  he  could  recov¬ 
er  the  name  of  a  "desert  spiny  lizard"  which  was 
enjoying  the  shade  on  a  warm  October  afternoon, 
"and  I'm  learning  a  lot  that  way." 

Jim  is  sending  his  Rangers  through  the  Garden's 


core  course  for  docents  so  they  will  be  knowledge¬ 
able  about  what  grows  at  the  Garden. 

Born  in  Peru,  Indiana,  Jim  grew  up  in  Pine  City 
in  northern  Minnesota.  He  spent  four  years  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  right  after  high  school,  working  on 
jet  engines  at  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina.  "I  was 
a  beach  bum  and  loved  it." 

He  then  returned  to  Minnesota  where  he  earned 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  parks  and  recreation  from 
Mankato  State  College  at  Mankato  in  southern 
Minnesota — "That's  the  big  town  in  Little  House  on 
the  Prairie/'  he  explained. 

Four  years  ago  he  came  to  Arizona  with  a  friend 
and  without  a  job,  and  three  years  ago  he  was  hired 
at  the  Garden  to  work  in  the  maintenance  depart¬ 
ment.  A  few  months  later  he  became  a  ranger. 

As  head  ranger,  Jim  has  been  in  charge  of  hiring 
his  staff.  "I've  been  looking  for  a  little  different  sort 
of  ranger  type,  one  who's  more  relaxed.  I  want  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  blend  in  with  the  friendly  surround¬ 
ings  here  and  who  will  know  the  plants  and  also 
know  security." 

He  hopes  eventually  to  become  director  of  a 
park  system. 

Away  from  the  job,  Jim  plays  tennis  and  golf 
(his  brother  is  a  teaching  golf  pro).  Donning  face 
mask  and  heavy  padding,  he  also  plays  ice  hockey 
in  a  weekly  league — a  real  contrast  for  this  good- 
natured  guy  who  looks  after  everyone's  and  every¬ 
thing's  well-being  at  the  Garden!  —  Carol  Schatt  0 


Garden  News 


Garden  Receives  $134,668 
In  Grant  Money  from  IMS 

The  Garden  has  received  two  grants  totaling 
$134,668  from  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
(IMS). 

A  grant  of  $112,500  was  awarded  for  General 
Operating  Support  for  fiscal  years  1995/96  and 
1996/97.  IMS  Director  Diane  B.  Frankel  said:  "Since 
1978,  GOS  funds  have  taken  a  substantial  role  in 
encouraging  the  best  in  museum  practice.  The  grant 
provides  national  recognition  for  museums  that 
have  the  highest  approval  of  their  peers.  It  is  a 
stamp  of  achievement  that  sparks  vital  public-pri¬ 
vate  partnerships." 

Of  1,070  applications  for  GOS,  the  Garden's  was 
one  of  twenty-seven  funded,  totaling  $21,958,070. 

A  second  grant  of  $22,168  from  the  IMS  1995 
Conservation  Project  Support  grant  program  will 
provide  improvements  to  the  Garden's  seed  bank 
which  houses  rare  plant  material  as  well  as  seed 
from  the  Garden's  world-renowned  desert  plant 
collection.  Planned  to  reduce  the  potential  loss  of 
the  collections  to  fire,  these  improvements  include 
the  construction  of  a  fire  wall,  installation  of  humid¬ 
ity  and  temperature  controls,  and  relocation  of  all 
electrical  lines  to  outside  the  actual  storage  room. 

Of  the  266  applications  for  this  grant  program, 
the  Garden  was  one  of  fifty-six  to  receive  funding.  0 

English  Garden  Tour  Planned 

A  ten-day  trip  to  visit  England's  most  exciting 
gardens,  including  a  day  at  the  Chelsea  Flower 
Show,  is  being  planned  for  volunteers,  staff,  and 
members  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  on  May  16 
-  25, 1996.  The  trip  will  cost  $2,670  and  includes  air 
fare  from  Phoenix  to  London,  all  breakfasts,  all  but 
two  dinners,  all  gate  admissions,  tour  bus,  guide, 
and  theater  tickets. 

More  information  is  available  on  the  bulletin 
boards  in  Webster  Auditorium  and  Archer  House, 
or  from  Marilyn  Shomer  at  943-6041. 

The  trip  is  limited  to  the  first  thirty-six  persons 
who  send  in  their  deposits  by  February  1, 1996.0 
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Lucille  Hushek  and  her  ring. 


The  BEST  Story! 

This  summer  more  than  one  hundred  volunteers 
raised  money  for  the  Garden  by  spending  eight 
workdays  in  Webster  Auditorium  packing  a  total  of 
7,500  boxes  of  cactuses  to  ship  to  physicians  around 
the  country  as  a  promotion  for  a  pharmaceutical 
company. 

At  the  end  of  one  day's  work,  however,  Lucille 
Hushek  discovered  her  wedding  and  engagement 
rings  had  slipped  off  her  finger  apparently  as  she 
wadded  up  newspaper  to  pack  around  the  plants. 

Lucille  and  her  grown  children  immediately 
prepared  postcards  asking  recipients  of  packages 
mailed  that  day  to  look  in  the  packing  materials  for 
her  lost  rings.  Pace,  the  pharmaceutical  company, 
provided  mailing  labels  for  the  1,120  cards. 

About  ten  days  later,  Lucille  heard  from 
Martina  Rott  of  Morristown,  N.J.,  who  had 
retrieved  her  boss'  box  and  discovered  Lucille's 
diamond  ring.  Martina  sent  the  ring  back  to  the 
Garden  by  Federal  Express;  it  arrived  the  next  day. 

"I  was  so  happy,"  Lucille  said.  "I  spoke  to  her 
on  the  phone  and  told  her  how  glad  she  made  me 
feel."  Lucille  sent  her  a  small  reward  check,  too. 

Lucille  said  that  Delphina  Glasco  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  department  spent  an  hour  helping  her  check 
all  the  used  paper  towelling  because  Lucille  had 
also  washed  her  hands. 

"Everyone  at  the  Garden  was  very  supportive 
and  just  made  me  feel  wonderful,"  Lucille 
said. "Everyone  seemed  so  concerned." 

The  project.  Cactus  Cash,  organized  by  Susan 
Austin,  volunteer,  earned  $30,000  for  the  Garden.  0 
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A  Warm  Welcome 
For  Our  New  Director... 


AMONG  WELL-WISHERS  at  a  Desert  Council  recep¬ 
tion  honoring  Carolyn  O'Malley,  the  Garden's  new 
director,  were  Steve  Roman  (left),  president  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Bill 
Shover,  director  of  public  affairs  for  Phoenix 
Newspapers,  Inc.  Desert  Council  is  the  Garden's  affil- 
liation  group  for  the  business  community.  The  board 
named  Ms.  O'Malley  as  the  Garden's  ninth  director 
in  late  August,  ending  a  nearly  year-long  search. 


GARDEN  MEMBERS  also  gave  Carolyn  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  to  her  new  position.  Pictured  in  conversation 
are  (from  left)  Jon  Shomer;  Director  O'Malley; 
Marilyn  Shomer,  president  of  Volunteers  in  the 
Garden;  and  Helen  Horn. 


7 ,000  Luminaria  to  Light  Garden  Paths 

Ten  thousand  people  are  expected  to  enjoy  a 
night  of  soft  lights,  music,  and  refreshments  at 
Noche  de  las  Laminarias,  Thursday,  Nov.  30;  Friday, 
Dec.  1,  and  Saturday,  Dec.  2. 

Garden  paths  will  be  illuminated  by  7,000  paper 
bags  holding  sand  and  candles  at  the  eighteenth 
annual  fund-raising  event  by  the  Volunteers  in  the 
Garden.  The  Volunteers  will  donate  the  funds  to 
help  match  a  major  gift  in  support  of  a  new  entry 
drive  into  the  Garden,  a  new  gift  shop,  and  a  new 
plant  shop. 

Major  sponsors  are  Bank  of  America  and 
Phoenix  Home  and  Garden  magazine. 

Parking  will  be  at  the  Phoenix  Zoo  parking  lots, 
with  free  shuttle  service  to  and  from  the  Garden  for 
the  event,  which  will  be  held  from  5:30  to  9:30  p.m. 
each  evening.  Food  and  drink  will  be  available. 
Sixteen  musical  groups  will  be  performing  along 
the  pathways. 

Tickets  to  the  event  may  be  purchased  by  tele¬ 
phoning  the  Garden  at  941-1225  weekdays  from  8 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  or  by  stopping  any  day  at  the 
Garden,  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway,  in  the  hours 
between  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  No  tickets  will  be  sold 
at  the  door.  0 


Trail  Improvements  on  PPSD 

Several  improvements  can  be  seen  on  the  Plants 
and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail,  including  a 
new  roundhouse,  a  new  Apache  wickiup,  and  the 
Native  Crop  Garden  Ramada  decorated  with 
gourds,  cotton,  and  other  harvested  crops. 

In  addition,  several  new  "hands-on"  areas  were 
added  to  accommodate  school  groups  participating 
in  guided  discovery  tours. 

Look  soon  for  additional  plant  labels  and  a 
more  attractive  entry  path  made  possible  with  the 
donation  of  family  and  friends  of  Fred  Yerger,  M.D., 
honoring  his  sixtieth  birthday.  He  is  the  father  of 
Garden  horticulturist  Allison  Yerger.  0 


May  We  Use  Your  Name? 


To  obtain  new  members,  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  and  other  non-profit,  cultural  institu¬ 
tions  sometimes  send  mailings  to  Valley  residents 
which  introduce  the  organization  and  invite  recipi¬ 
ents  to  join. 

If  you  do  not  wish  your  name  to  be  exchanged 
with  other  institutions  for  their  mailings,  please  let 
us  know.  The  Garden  does  NOT  exchange  with  for- 
profit  companies  nor  does  it  ever  sell  its  member¬ 
ship  list. 

If  you  have  already  requested  that  your  name 
not  be  used  for  exchange,  this  has  been  noted.  If 
you  have  questions,  please  call  the  Garden.  0 


HOW  DO  PEOPLE  LEARN  from  exhibit  signs?  This 
"mental  action"  was  the  yardstick  applied  to  the  new 
signs  which  the  Garden  is  developing  for  our  trails  sys¬ 
tem  when  Dr.  Chandler  Screven,  preeminent  in  the  field, 
spent  five  days  with  the  Garden  staff  this  summer  look¬ 
ing  at  how  the  content  and  artistic  design  of  signs  affect 
the  success  of  interactive  exhibits  in  teaching  visitors. 
Pictured  above,  from  left,  are  Dr.  Willhemina  Savenye, 
professor  of  psychology-in-education  at  Arizona  State 
University;  Dr.  Screven,  president  of  the  International 
Laboratory  of  Visitor  Studies,  Chicago;  Barbara 
Hofflander,  education  research  associate  and  Garden 
volunteer;  and  Ruth  Greenhouse,  exhibits  coordinator 
for  the  Garden. 


A  LIVING  LEGACY 

You  can  give  a  gift  that  will  live  forever 
by  including  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
in  your  will. 

A  bequest  to  the  Garden  will  ensure 
that  future  generations  have 
a  place  to  enjoy  and  that  our 
important  plant  conservation  work 
can  continue. 

And,  you  can  be  recognized  today 
for  your  commitment  to  the  Garden 
through  its  honored  membership  group, 
the  Sonoran  Circle — a  society 
of  bequest  donors. 

For  more  information,  in  full  confidence, 
please  contact: 

Sherry  New,  CFRE 
Director  of  Development 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
(602)  941-1225 
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In  Appreciation 


The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  acknowledges  the 
support  of  all  of  its  7,525 
members.  Recognized 
here  are  members  of  the 
President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society,  Ocotillo  Club, 
Agave  Century  Club,  and 
Desert  Council,  and  dona¬ 
tions  received  from  July  1, 
1995,  through  September 
30, 1995. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Diana  &  David  Smith 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  P.  Anderson 

Winifred  &  Atherton  Bean 

Nancy  &  William  V.  Bidwill 

Connie  &  James  Binns 

Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 

Jeanne  Cameron 

Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 

John  M.  Clements 

Jane  &  Bruce  Cole 

Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 

Julie  &  John  Douglas 

Margaret  Eldean 

Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 

Constance  Estes 

Amie  Jo  &  W.T.  Greer,  Jr. 

Robin  &  David  Hanna 

Frank  R.  Hennessey 

Mary  &  Gary  Irish 

Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 

Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 

Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 

Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 

Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 

Harriet  K.  Maxwell 

Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 

Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
MaryDell&JohnC.PritzlaffJr. 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Carol  Schatt 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Craig  Thorn 
Virginia  Ullman 
Daryl  &  Louis  A.  Weil  III 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 


Deborah  A.  Brown 
Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 
Ann  Lee  Harris 
George  &  Kathleen  Tyson 

AGAVE  CENTURY 
CLUB 

Anonymous  (1) 

Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 
Gordon  &  Sally  Barnes 
Joe  &  Nancy  Bill 
Howard  William  &  M.  York 
Bonnell 

Don  &  Marilyn  Braun 
Matt  &  Lucile  Chew 
Raymond  &  Dorothea 
Eareckson 

James  &  Electra  Elliott 
Kathryn  &  Lindsley  Evans 
Penny  &  Larry  Gunning 
Ruth  Halseth 
I.  R.  &  Ruth  Hansen 
John  &  Anabel  Konwiser 
Carolyn  R.&  James  McCormick 
Susan  &  Glenn  Melton 
Camilla  Ann  Mican 
John  S.  &  Althea  Miller 
Mark  &  Brooke  Miner 
Duane  &  Margaret  Morse 
John  R.  &  Dorothy  Pasek 
Lee  A.  &  Marilynn  Prins,  Sr. 
Harold  L.  &  Mary  Rekate 
Katherine  D.  Richmond 
Peter  &  Jeane  Robbeloth 
Charles  F.  &  Jennifer  Sands 
Henry  H.  &  Susan  Sheer 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  D.  Socolofsky 
Bert  &  Gene  Solov 
Rose  Stapley 

Frederick  &  Anna  Steiner 
Kathleen  Swanston 
Robert  N.  &  Mary  Swift 
Robert  &  Shoshana  Tancer 
Vollmer  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Erin  Weld 

David  &  Ileene  Wist 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  catego¬ 
ry,  Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  for  donors  of 
$250  or  more. 

Manzanita  ($250  -  $499) 

Biltmore  Investors  Bank,  N.A. 
Exclusively  Arizona,  Inc. 

Goettl  Air  Conditioning,  Inc. 
Precision  Power,  Inc. 

Sunbelt  Holdings,  Inc. 

Desert  Willow  ($500  -  $999) 

Microsoft  Corporation 
Westcor  Partners 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 

Bashas' 

Desert  Tree  Farm 


Southwest  Gas  Corporation 
US  WEST  Communications, 
Inc. 

Ironwood  ($2,500  -  $4,999) 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 

Scottsdale  Saab 

Swagel  Wooton  Eye  Center 

Mesquite  ($5,000  -  $9,999) 

Tri-Star  Computer 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000+) 

Bank  of  America  Arizona 
Bank  One  Arizona 
Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 
Magazine 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (6) 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 

Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 

Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 

Delbert  J.  Harr 

Frank  Hennessey 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 

Helen  Wilson  Horn 

Charles  A.  Huckins 

William  Huizingh 

Melissa  Kemp 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 

Virginia  Korte 

Sherry  New 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 

HONORARY  DONA¬ 
TIONS 

Gifts  in  honor  of: 

Mary  Jo  Almendinger 

Motorola,  Inc. 

Steve  Alteri 

Sandra  Alteri 

Carolyn  &  Terry  Johnson 

Motorola,  Inc. 

Karen  S.  Paldan 

Motorola,  Inc. 

Shari  Thompson 

Motorola,  Inc. 

Dr.  Fred  Yerger 
Carolyn  Barton 
David  C.  Barton 
Glenda  &  Ralph  Earle 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horti¬ 
cultural,  education  and  research 


programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

Walter  Bagby 

Lucille  Hushek 

Thomas  Anthony  Bunjovsky 

Anonymous  Donor 
Carol  Bourassa 
Betty  K.  Clayton 
Eileen  Ann  Connor 
Terry  Davis 
Annette  Kaplan 
Jo  Ann  Thomas 
Dolores  &  Max  Wood 

Jesse  Warner  Dodd 

Arizona  Dept,  of  Real  Estate 
Arizona  Dept,  of  Transportation 
Margaret  Caldwell 
Central  Arizona  Cactus  & 
Succulent  Society 
Eleanor  &  Bob  Fitzpatrick 
Fran  &  E.  L.  Tolleson 

Ellen  Jane  Duckworth 

Margaret  Ellen  Sherwood 

Tommy  Neff 

Joan  &  Donald  Leoffler 

James  Arthur  Pearson 

Cecily  Grange 
Elizabeth  D.  Hubbell 

Lewis  Pellegrin 

Celia  Whitehead 

Molly  Peterson 

Martha  &  James  Vizcaya 

Lillie  Rodriguez 

Martha  &  James  Vizcaya 

Dallas  Smith 

Lorie  P.  Loweecey 
Plemons-Stinnett-Phillips 
Consolidated  Independent 
School  District 

Frank  Turek 

Sandi  &  Don  Anderson,  Jr. 

Albert  Vizcaya 
Carmen  &  Albert  Compean 
Alice  Compean 
Joe  Compean 
Molly  Compean 
Martha  &  James  Vizcaya 


MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultural 
maintenance  of  the  trees  on 
Ullman  Terrace.  Contributions 
have  been  received  in  memory  of: 

Tara  L.  Wade 

Salt  River  Project  Employees 


IN-KIND  CONTRIBU¬ 
TIONS 

ABCO  Markets,  Inc. 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
American  Graduate  School  of 
International  Management 
Edward  F.  Anderson  Ph.D. 
Anonymous  Donor 
Arizona  Herb  Association 
Arizona  National  Livestock 
Show 

Backstage  Restaurant 
Roy  Barnes 
Dorothy  Bartos 
Mary  Bayless 
D.  G.  Bell 

Bettie  &  C.  L.  Brenner 
Jean  &  C.  A.  Burns 
Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington 
Bud  Clark 
Ross  Conner 
Barbara  A.  Curran 
Nancy  &  Tim  Cutler 
Desert  Tree  Farm 
Desert  Way  Gardens 
Henry  &  June  Dykstra 
Fred  Fishman 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
Lodges 

Grossman  Company  Properties 
Bonnie  Hanschu 
Wendy  Hodgson 
Janet  L.  Jacobsen 
Margery  &  Ken  Jantz 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Layman 
Marriott's  Mountain  Shadows 
Resort 

Kirti  I.  Mathura 
Pamela  &  David  McCarroll 
Susie  Mills 
Motorola,  Inc. 

Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 

Nola's  Mexican  Restaurant 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Marilou  Peavley 
Pizza  Hut 
Planet  Hollywood 
The  Pointe  Hilton  Resort  at 
Squaw  Peak 
Linda  Raish 

Norma  &  Donald  Rayner 
Jon  P.  Rebman 
The  Scottsdale  Plaza  Resort 
Sfuzzi 

Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Joy  &  John  Smith 
Andree  Tarby 
Turf  Paradise 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
V  &  P  Nurseries 
Roseann  Wagner 
Rose  Weitz 

Norman  S.  Wright  Co.,  SW 
Sylvia  &  Carl  Yoder 
Sherrie  Zeitlin  &  Ron  Landon 

A  special  thank  you  to  these  peo¬ 
ple  who  donated  books  for  our  fall 
book  sale.  If  you  donated  books 


prior  to  October  1,  but  your  name 
does  not  appear  below,  please  let 
us  know. 

Hazel  Altman 
Jean  &  C.  A.  Burns 
Judith  Curtis 
Jim  &  Marion  Durham 
Patricia  Faiveley 
Miriam  &  Jordan  Francis 
Barbara  Furr 
Lucile  Gaetje 
Dorothy  R.  Garner 
Gloria  &  Paul  Hallowell 
Bonnie  Hanschu 
Ardelle  &  Kenneth  Howe 
Cheryl  Jennings  &  Doug 
Montgomery 
Richard  A.  Kilbourne 
R.  M.  Leeder 
Sherry  &  Marty  Lenich 
Bettye  D.  Mobley 
William  &  Harriet  Oakes 
Mary  Ann  Ochoa 


Maria  C.  Phipps 

Roberta  Reichel 

Ruth  Schiedermayer 

Joy  &  John  Smith 

Diana  &  Charles  J.  Tamborino 

Jeanne  Thompson 

Virginia  Ullman 

Sally  Valentine 

Michelle  Walters 

Marilyn  &  Paul  Wheeler 

DONATIONS 

Elizabeth  &  Harry  T.  Allen 
Arizona  Native  Plant  Society 
Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 
Helen  Hayden  Backer 
Caroline  Bartol 
Connie  &  Jim  Binns 
Leslie  R.  Borgmeyer 
Janice  &  Judd  Boykin 
Rebecca  L.  Burnham 
Cosanti  Foundation 


Dorothea  &  Bradford  M. 
Endicott 

Richard  C.  Gerstenberg 
Libby  &  Alfred  Golden 
Ruth  Halseth 
Honeywell  GO  Club 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Town  of  Paradise  Valley 
Rawhide  Western  Town  & 
Steakhouse 
Betty  Jane  Rector 
Peggy  &  Michael  J.  Rinegar 
Dawne  L.  Walczak  &  Geoff 
Manoil 

Herbert  Weinberg 
Eugenia  I.  Wright 
Sylvia  Yoder 

CORPORATE  MATCH¬ 
ING  GIFTS 

American  Express 
Arco  Products  Company 
Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 


CIGNA  Foundation 
Motorola,  Inc. 

Southern  California  Gas 
Company 

U  S  WEST  Foundation 

GRANTS 

Institute  of  Museum  Services 
National  Park  Foundation 
U.S.  Army  Corp.  of  Engineers 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Gardener 

Ruth  Jones 

Josephine  &  Michael  F.  G. 
Morris 

Plant  Parents 

Barbara  &  Joseph  Brinig 
Patricia  &  John  Case 
Nelda  &  Norman  Crowell 


Barbara  Davis 

Pamela  &  Roy  Herberger,  Jr. 

Donna  W.  Koons 

Laura  Kostyo 

Lorie  P.  Loweecey 

Jack  McFarland 

Michelle  Moran 

Arthur  R.  Murray 

E.  D.  Hoxworth  Nelson 

Anne  Owen 

Plemons-Stinnett-Phillips 
Consolidated  Independent 
School  District 
Kathleen  Replinger 
Judith  &  Chuck  Riden 
Joan  T.  Sawyer 
Doris  C.  Shamley 
Sharon  F.  Tolby 
Virginia  Traylor 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends 

Dave  Beighe 

Brian  &  Bridget  Moran 


A 

WISH  LIST 

\^J 

If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be  useful,  please  call  the 
Garden  at  941-1225  for  more  information. 

36-inch  water  wand 
25-foot  tape  measure 
Small  paper  cutter 
Set  of  measuring  cups 
Umbrella  for  patio  table 
Recent  city  street  guide 
Computer  chair  with  wheels 
Mylar  sheet  protectors 
Report  covers  (8  x  11",  three-hole) 

Mylar  photo-sheet  covers 

12-  to  15-inch  stainless  steel  tweezers 

Arizona  Wildlife  Views  subscription  or  back  issues 

Old  terra  cotta  Mexican  pots,  especially  large  ones 

Chili  or  garlic  ristras 

Germination  chamber 

Analytical  balance 

Tablecloths,  all  shapes  and  sizes 

Eight-foot  table 

Three-,  four-,  or  five-drawer  lateral  files 
17-inch  computer  monitor 
Desk  jet  printer 
Pointer 

25-inch  TV/ VCR  combination 


Dry  erase  board 
Papago  baskets 
Terrycloth  rags 
Miscellaneous  hand  tools 

Pick-up  truck  or  sport  utility  vehicle  in  working  condi¬ 
tion 

Electrical  hand  tools 

Thanks  to  these  members  for  their  generous  response  to  last 
quarter's  " Wish  List"! 

Arizona  National  Livestock  Show  —  FAX  machine 

Dorothy  Bartos  —  five-gallon  buckets 

D.  G.  Bell  —  four-drawer  filing  cabinet 

Jean  &  C.  A.  Burns  —  shop  vac 

Barbara  B.  Curran  —  two-drawer  filing  cabinet 

June  &  Henry  Dykstra  —  oscillating  fan 

Fred  Fishman  —  upholstered  folding  chairs 

Bonnie  Hanschu  —  coffee  maker 

Donna  &  John  Layman  —  five-gallon  buckets 

Susie  Mills  —  plastic  dish  pans 

Marilou  Peavley  —  clay  pots 

Norma  &  Donald  Rayner  —  shop  vac  &  five-gallon 
buckets 

Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer  —  paper  cutter 
Rose  Weitz  —  portable  vacuum  cleaner  0 


19 


20 


Calendar 
of  Special  Events 

Noche  de  las  Luminarias 
Thursday,  Nov.  30  (members  only) 
Friday,  Dec.  1 
Saturday,  Dec.  2 
5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Call  the  Garden  for  ticket  availability 

Music  in  the  Garden 

Sundays,  February  25  -  April  14 
11:30  a.m.  - 1  p..m. 

Brunch  from  9:30  a.m  - 12:30  p.m. 

Watch  for  information 
about  a  joint  promotion 
between 

Scottsdale  IMAX  Theatre 
and 

the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 


Keep  your  eyes  on  this  spot  for  one  of  winter's  best 
treats.  Aloes,  summer-blooming  in  their  native  Africa, 
flower  here  in  late  December  through  February. 


WANTED:  Your  Forwarding  Address 

If  you  anticipate  a  move  or  a  temporary 
change  of  address,  please  call  or  send  us  early 
notification  of  your  forwarding  address. 
Membership  publications  sent  to  out-of-date 
addresses  cost  the  Garden  hundreds  of  dollars 
each  quarter  in  redirecting  their  delivery  to  the 
correct  address.  Please  help  us  keep  in  touch 
with  you!  0 


The  Sonoran  Quarterly 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
(602)941-1225  (602)  481-8143  TDD 


Non-Profit  Org. 
U.S.  Postage 
PAID 

Phoenix,  AZ 
Permit  No.  1269 


ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 


Photo  by  Chuck  Smith 
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Trail  Activities 
sert  Garden  Walks 
y  at  11  am  &  1pm 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 

Becoming  a  Birder 


r rail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activi 


February 


,  /  ^  Birds  in  the  Garden... Mondays  at  8  a.m. 

\r  Desert  House  Tours...  Sundays  from  1-3p.m. 

A  TOUCH  OF  THE  GARDEN.. .TUES.  THROUGH  SUN.  FROM  9  A.M.-  1  2  NOON 

Desert  Garden  Walks.. .Everyday  at  1  1  a.m.  a  1  p.m.  a/vdMon.-3  p.m.. 

tues.  a  wed.  -  i  2  noon.  2. 3. 4  p.m..  sat  a  sun  -  i  o  a.m..  i  2  noon.  2. 3. 4  p.m. 


January 


.  r.  '  Desert 


\s  SrO  Birds  in  the  Garden. ..Mon days  at  8  a.m. 

Desert  House  Tours...  Sundays  from  1-3  p.m. 

'  A  Touch  of  the  Garden..: tues.  through  sun.  from  9  a.m.-  12  noon 

Desertgarden  Walks... Everyday  at  1  1  a.m.  a  1  p.m.  a/vdMon.-3  p.m.. 

Tues.  a  wed.  -  12  noon.  2. 3.  4  p.m..  sat  a  sun  -  ioa.m..  i  2  noon.  2. 3. 4  p.m. 


TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


Trail  Activities 
No  Desert  Garden 
Walks 


Trail  Activities 


8  Trail  Activities 
AZ  Native  Plant  Society 
Meeting 

No  Desert  Garden  ^ 
Walks 


Trail  Activities 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
only  at  11  am  &  1pm 


Trail  Activities 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
only  at  11  am  &  1pm 


Trail  Activities 

Design  &  Care  of 
your  Herb  Garden 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 
Puppet  Show 

tv 


Trail  Activities 
Newcomer’s  Work: 


Trail  Activities 
Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society  Meeting 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 


SATURDAY 


13 

Trail  Activities 
Design  &  Care  of 
your  Herb  Garden 
Art  on  Location 


20 

Trail  Activities 

Using  Herbs  for  Health 
&  Beauty 

Becoming  a  Birder 


27 

Trail  Activities 
Becoming  a  Birder 


Trail  Activities 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
only  at  1 1  am  &  1pm 


'rail  Activities 

ting  Desert  T  rees 
stable  Gardening 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 


.  Trail  Activities 

Plaited  Heart  Basket 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 

lative  Plant  Society 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Act 
usic  in  th( 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 


Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale 

March  22,  23  &  24 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY 


S  AT  U R  D AY 


SUNDAY 


THU  RS  D AY 


Trail  Activities 

Twined  Fruit  Basket 
Art  on  Location 


1  7 

Trail  Activities 

Landscaping  for  Difficult 
Locations 

Yarn.  String  &  Rope 


Trail  Activities 
SPROUTS 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 
Fancy  Basket 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 
SPROUTS 


March 


)  Birds  in  the  garden... Mondays  at  8  a.m. 

Desert  House  Tours...  Sundays  from  1  -  3  p.m. 


! x  A  Touch  of  the  Garden..: Tues.  through  Sun.  from  9  a.m.  -  1 2  noon 

Desertgarden  Walks...  Everyday  at  1  1  a.m.  a  1  p.m.  a/vdMon.-3  p.m.. 

tues.  a  Wed.-  1 2  noon.  2. 3. 4  p.m..  sat  a  sun-  ioa.m..  12noon.2.  3.4  p.m. 


SUNDAY  j  MONDAY  |  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY!  THURSDAY  I  FRIDAY  I  SATURDAY 


Trail  Activities 
Wildflower  Hotline 
Begins 


Trail  Activities 
Landscaping  for  Wildlife 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 

SPROUTS 


lil  Activities 
in  the  Garden 


Trail  Aci 


‘rail  Activities 

ic  in  the  Garden 
•uppet  Show 


Trail  Activities 
SPROUTS 


lusicin 


'rail  Activities 


Trail  Activities 


Trail  Acti\ 


Trail  Activities 
Music  in  the  Garden 
Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society  Meeting 


Trail  Activities 
SPROUTS 


Trail  Activities 
Botanical  Lettering 
SW  Fruit  Basket 


Trail  Activities 
Botanical  Lettering 


Trail  Activities 
Flower  Pressing 
and  Crafts 


7 

Trail  Activities 
Discovering  Desert 
Wildflowers 

14 

Trail  Activities 


21 

Trail  Activities 


8 


Trail  Activities 


15 

Trail  Activities 


22 


Trail  Activities 

Plant  Sale 


Trail  Activities 


9 


Trail  Activities 
Desert  Connection 
Botanical  Lettering 

1  6 

Trail  Activities 
Desert  Connection 
Botanical  Lettering 
Container  Gardening 

23  /LTTkF 

Trail  Activities 

Plant  Sale 

Art  on  Location 


30 

Trail  Activities 
Paint  Out 
Desert  Connection 
Rainbow  Basket 


Above  &  cover  illustrations  by  Wendy  ( 
Above  Verbesmaehceltoides,  Cowp 
Cover  Sambucus  mexcana.  Mextca 


Pnnted  on  Recycled  &  Recyclable  Paper 


Special  events 

Spring  Music  in  the  Garden 
Concert  Series 

Sundays 

February  25  through  April  14 
Concert-11 :30  to  1:00  p.m. 

Optional  Brunch-9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 
Oilman  Terrace 
Purchase  tickets  through  the  Garden 
Adults  &  Children  (5-12):  $5 
(Concert  ticket  price) 

Non-members  must  also  pay  Garden 
Admission 

Relax  on  the  Garden's  lovely  Ullman  Terrace  and 
enjoy  the  sounds  of  your  favorite  local  musical 
groups  An  optional  Sunday  brunch  is  also 
available  Music  in  the  Garden  is  a  perfect  way 
to  entertain  out-of-town  guests  or  just  relax 
after  a  long  week.  Tickets  are  required  and  may 
be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Garden  or  by 
phone  with  a  credit  card  at  (602)  941-1225.  A 
list  of  concert  performers  is  also  available. 
Concert  tickets  do  not  include  brunch. 


Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale 

Friday*,  Saturday  &  Sunday 
March  22  *,  23,  24 

Friday  *(  Members’  Preview)  3-6p.m. 

AND  Saturday,  8-9  a.m. 

Open  to  the  Public:  Sat.  &  Sun.  9  a.m.-5p.m. 
Plant  Sale  Area 

(East  of  Admission  Parking  Lot) 

No  Admission  Charge 

The  beauty  of  Spring  brings  on  the  urge  to  fill 
our  landscapes  with  color,  and  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  is  the  place  to  come  for  the 
plants.  The  Garden’s  annual  Spring  Landscape 
Plant  Sale  features  the  largest  variety  of  desert- 
adapted  plants  available  in  one  location. 

Whether  it  is  just  to  add  that  special  plant  or  to 
do  a  whole  landscape,  Garden  volunteers  and 
horticulturists  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
questions  and  assist  in  plant  selections. 

Trail  activities 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

Instructors:  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

Volunteers 

Mondays 

January,  February,  March 
8:00  a.m. 

Meet  at  Garden  Admissions 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  homes  in  the 
natural  setting  of  the  Garden  or  use  it  as  a 
stopping  point  in  their  annual  migrations.  During 
this  one-hour,  docent-guided  tour,  discover  the 
many  varieties  of  birds  in  the  Garden  and  the 
different  ways  they  are  adapted  to  living  in  the 
desert  environment  Wear  comfortable  walking 
shoes  and  bring  binoculars. 

Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of 
the  Living  Desert 

(See  Listing  in  the  Children’s  Section) 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

Instructors:  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Volunteers  or  Staff,  Herman  Braasch 
Daily  (see  schedule  below) 

January,  February,  March 

Tour  Waiting  Area  near  the  Amphitheater 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Garden  Members  are  admitted  free. 

Join  this  fascinating  guided  tour  and  explore  the 
many  adaptations  which  plants,  animals  and 
people  have  made  to  desert  living  Bring  your 
questions,  your  camera  and  wear  comfortable 
walking  shoes.  (January  1-12,  Desert  Garden 
Walks  only  at  11  a.m.  &  1  p.m.) 

SCHEDULE: 

Monday: 

11a.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk 

I  p.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk 
3  p.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk- 

("Taste  of  the  Desert") 

(no  Desert  Garden  Walks  on 
January  1  or  8) 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday: 

II  a.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk 
12  noon  Desert  Garden  Walk 

1  p.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk 

2  p.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk- 

cactus  House) 

3  p.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk- 

(Succulent  House) 

4  p.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk 

Thursday  and  Friday: 

11a.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk 

I  p.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk 

Saturday  and  Sunday: 

10  a.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk- 
landscaping  Tour) 

II  a.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk 

1 2  noon  Desert  Garden  Walk 

1  p.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk 

2  p.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk- 

Cactus  House) 

3  p.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk- 

(Succulent  House) 

4  p.m.  Desert  Garden  Walk 


Desert  House  Tours 

Instructors:  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

Volunteers 

Sundays 

January,  February,  March 
1  -  3  p.m. 

Meet  at  Desert  House  Courtyard  on  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  admitted  free 

Join  the  Garden’s  Volunteers  for  a  look  inside 
the  water  and  energy  conserving  Desert  House. 
Find  out  how  researchers  are  monitoring  the 
water  and  energy  systems  of  the  house  during 
the  10-year  research  project.  The  Desert 
House  and  its  adjacent  exhibits  show  some  of 
the  best  ways  to  conserve  our  precious 
resources  and  save  money  too!  The  water  and 
energy  saving  techniques  and  materials  used  to 
design,  build  and  landscape  Desert  House  are 
available  for  use  by  homeowners  today! 

Discover  some  of  the  ways  to  incorporate 
water  and  energy  saving  devices  into  your 
home. 

"A  Touch  ofthe  Garden" 

Instructors:  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Volunteers 

Tuesdays  through  Sundays 
January,  February,  March 
9  a.m.  to  Noon 
Along  the  Garden  Trails 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  admitted  free. 

Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace  with  stops  at 
investigation  stations.  These  demonstration 
activities  give  visitors  a  chance  to  touch  and 
experience  the  remarkable  adaptations  of 
plants,  animals  and  people  to  their  environment. 

A  perfect  way  for  individuals  and  groups  of  any 
size  to  explore  the  Garden. 

Desert  Art  On  Location 

Instructors:  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Volunteers 

Saturdays,  January  13;  February  10; 

March  23 
9  a.m.  -  Noon 
Meet  at  Admissions 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 
This  non-instructed,  informal  activity  is  a 
rewarding  way  to  experience  the  loveliest 
areas  of  the  Garden  while  enjoying  the  peace  of 
this  "natural  gallery.”  Participants  use  whatever 
media  they  choose  to  bring,  a  pencil  and 
sketchbook,  watercolors,  oils,  pastels,  etc.  All 
mediums  and  levels  of  art  skill  are  welcome  with 
help  for  beginners.  Garden  "Art”  Volunteers  will 
facilitate.  Dress  appropriately  for  any  kind  of 
weather.  Call  (602)  941-1225  to  request  a 
suggested  supply  list. 


SCOTTSDALE  ARTIST  LEAGUE 

“Paint  Outs" 

Presented  by:The  Scottsdale  Artists 

League 

Saturdays 

March  30;  April  6,  13,  20 
9a.m.  -  3p.m.; 

April  6  Paint  Out  is  an  Instructional  Day 
Paint  Outs  are  throughout  the  Garden 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 

The  Scottsdale  Artists  League  offers  visitors  a 
unique  view  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Join  the  League  members  as  they  have  three 
intense  "Paint  Outs."  The  "Paint  Out”  instruc¬ 
tional  day  on  April  6th  will  feature  a  wide 
variety  of  instructors  who  will  give  visitors 
information  and  "how  tos"  on  everything  from 
water  color  and  oil  painting  to  sketching  and 
working  with  pastels.  Come  join  the  fun. 


VOLUNTEER 

Opportunity 

mi  f".., 

“SPROUTS'!:  A  VOLUNTEER 
GENERAL  ORIENTATION 
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Instructors:  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Volunteers  and  Staff 
Tuesdays 

February  13,  20,  27;  March  5,  12, 

9:00  -  11:00  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
No  charge 

Become  a  part  of  the  Volunteers  in  the  Garden 
Organization.  "SPROUTS"  is  a  6-part  orientation 
for  new  volunteers  to  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  Mission  and  Philosophy.  This 
orientation  gives  an  in-depth  look  at  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Garden's  departments  and 
how  these  relate  to  volunteers  participating  in 
each  department’s  volunteer  program.  For  more 
information  or  to  reserve  your  place  in  the 
“SPROUTS"  class,  please  call  Pat  Smith  at  (602) 
941-1225. 


Desert  landscaping 

&  HORTICULTURE 

Design  and  Care  of  Your  Herb 
Garden:  A  2-part  workshop 

Instructors:  Kirti  Mathura  and 
Judyth  Anne  Shamosh 
Thursday  &  Saturday,  January  11  &  13 
Thurs.,  6:30-9  p.m.;  Sat.,  9  -11:30  a.m. 
Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $46,  Member:  $38 
This  2-part  workshop  gives  participants  the 
start-to-finish  knowledge  needed  to  design  and 
care  for  their  own  herb  garden.  Session  1 
covers  the  basics  of  herb  propagation,  as  well 
as  cultivation,  soils,  location  and  watering 
involved  in  desert  herb  gardening.  Included  is 
information  on  herbs  that  are  good  for  culinary, 
medicinal,  or  craft  uses.  In  session  2,  partici¬ 
pants  actually  design  an  herb  bed,  or  decide 
where  to  incorporate  herb  plants  into  an  overall 
landscape 


A  Newcomer's  Workshop  in 
Desert  Gardening 

Instructor:  Mary  Irish 
Thursday,  January  18 
7  -  9  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $24,  Member:  $20 

Feeling  overwhelmed  or  under  informed  about 
gardening  in  the  desert?  Wondering  what  is  the 
chance  you  will  ever  have  a  beautiful  yard? 
This  workshop  illustrates  the  many  gardening 
choices  there  are  and  how  exciting  and 
interesting  gardening  in  the  desert  can  be.  This 
workshop  emphasizes  what  plants  thrive  in  this 
environment  and  is  excellent  for  anyone 
unfamiliar  with,  but  interested  in,  desert  plant 
choices. 


Pruning  DesertTrees 

Instructor:  Cesar  Mazier 
Saturday,  February  3 
8  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $22,  Member:  $18 
Proper  pruning  techniques  help  maintain  the 
health  and  beauty  of  desert  trees.  The 
workshop  combines  lecture  and  demonstration 
and  an  opportunity  to  see  how  some  of  the 
Garden’s  mature  trees  are  maintained.  Included 
is  information  on  how  to  help  trees  form  lovely 
shade  canopies 


Spring  &  Summer  Vegetable 
Gardening 

Instructor:  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  February  3 
9  -  11:30  a.m. 

Archer  House  Patio 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $22,  Member:  $18 
Start  planning  your  spring  vegetable  garden 
now,  and  learn  how  to  garden  through  the 
summer  (even  if  your  neighbors  think  you’re 
crazy).  Information  on  soil  preparation,  planting 
strategies,  and  great  places  to  purchase  seeds, 
are  all  part  of  this  “get  started"  workshop. 

LANDSCAPING  FOR  DIFFICULT 

Locations 

Instructor:  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  February  17 
9  -  11  a.m. 

Archer  House  Patio 

Advance  registration  required 

Non-Member:  $22,  Member:  $18 

Do  you  have  a  problem  spot  (or  more  than  one) 
in  your  landscape?  Too  much  shade,  sun,  wind 
or  problem  soil?  This  class  gives  some  ideas  of 
which  plants  grow  in  those  locations  Includes 
a  walking  tour  to  view  some  of  the  Garden's 
mature  plants.  Wear  comfortable  shoes. 


LANDSCAPING  FOR  WILDLIFE 

Instructor:  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  March  2 
9  -  11  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $22,  Member:  $18 

Are  you  interested  in  attracting  wildlife  to  your 
yard?  Learn  which  plants  help  you  cater  to 
birds,  bees,  butterflies  -  even  tortoises.  Provide 
shelter  for  your  friends  in  your  landscape  and 
they  might  even  take  up  residence  with  you! 

This  workshop  includes  a  lecture/slide  presen¬ 
tation  along  with  a  Garden  walk  to  view  some  of 
the  Garden's  mature  plant  specimens. 


Discovering  Desert 

WlLDFLOWERS 

Instructor:  Judy  Mielke 
Thursday,  March  7 
7  -  9  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $22,  Member:  $18 

Each  spring  the  beauty  of  the  desert  is  cloaked 
in  the  brilliance  of  its  wildflower  blooms.  Learn 
how  to  locate  and  identify  desert  wildflowers 
of  all  colors,  shapes  and  sizes  in  this  informa¬ 
tive  workshop.  Discover  the  factors  that 
influence  wildflower  production  from  year  to 
year. 


Landscape  Container 
Gardening 

Instructor:  Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday,  March  16 
2  -  4  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $22,  Member:  $18 

Learn  the  basics  of  landscape  container 
gardening  for  patios  or  yard  accents. 

Consider  plant  size,  shape,  and  color  accents. 
Plant  spring  wildflowers  or  plants  to  attract 
hummingbirds. 


Ethnobotany 

Using  Herbs  pORH^LTfH 
Beauty 

Instructors:  Kirti  Mathura/Starr  Urbatsch 
Saturday,  January  20 
9  -  11  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $22,  Member:  $18 
Ethnobotany  (the  study  of  plant  use  by  people) 
isn’t  just  about  older  or  ancient  cultures. 

Explore  some  basic  everyday  uses  of  herbs 
that  grow  well  here  in  the  desert.  Herbal  teas 
to  relax  you  or  ease  a  cough  are  easy  to  make. 
Discover  herbal  soaps,  mouthwashes,  hair 
care  and  much  more. 


Yarn,  String  and  Rope 

Instructor:  Barbara  Gronemann 
Saturday,  February  17 
9  -  10:30  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $22,  Member:  $18 
Desert  plants  have  been  processed  for  their 
fibers  for  centuries.  Explore  the  past  uses  of 
agaves  (century-plants),  yucca  and  cotton 
fibers  in  this  informative  workshop.  Experi¬ 
ence  the  different  ways  of  twisting  agave 
fibers  into  cord.  Use  the  rope  twister  or  twist 
them  upon  your  thigh.  Spin  cotton  using 
replicated  Hohokam  spindles.  Each 
participant’s  spun  samples  are  used  to  make 
note  cards  to  use  for  special  correspondence. 
Price  includes  all  materials. 

Special  Meetings 

1 1 

r  hi  .  Arizona  Native  Plant  a?}  j 
Society,  phoenix  Chaf’m.r 

Mondays 

January  8,  February  12,  March  11 
7:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 
The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  was  formed 
to  provide  information  about,  foster  an 
appreciation  of  and  help  protect  Arizona's 
native  plants.  The  Phoenix  chapter  places  a 
special  emphasis  on  the  unique  plants  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert,  Phoenix's  home.  The 
Society's  meetings  are  held  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month  and  are  open  to  anyone 
interested  in  learning  more  about  these 
amazingly  well-adapted  plants.  Call  Kent 
Newland  (585-3630)  or  Marcia  Francis  (992- 
5435)  for  more  information. 


Central  Arizona  Cactus  an  d 
Succulent  Society 

Sundays 

January  21,  February  25,  March  31 
2:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 
The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  is  an  organization  encouraging  the 
appreciation,  study,  and  growing  of  cacti  and 
other  succulents.  The  monthly  meetings  are 
held  on  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month  and  are 
open  to  anyone  who  has  an  interest  in  or  just 
wants  to  know  more  about  these  wonderful 
water-storing  plants.  Call  Gard  Roper  (996- 
9718)  or  Ken  Jantz  (860-2427)  for  more 
information. 


Natural  Crafts 

Plaited  Double  Heart  Basket 

Instructor:  Bonnie  Bogie 
Tuesday,  February  6 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $42,  Member:  $35 
This  workshop  weaves  two  hearts  together. 
The  basket  is  fun  to  build  and  the  rims  are 
ornately  finished.  It  is  attractive  on  the  wall 
holding  a  pretty  flower  arrangement. 

Twined  Fruit  Basket 

Instructor:  Sharie  Monsam 
Saturday,  February  10 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $24,  Member:  $20 
This  uniquely  designed  basket  features  a  small 
to  medium  sized  “bowl'’  on  an  attached  pedestal 
or  “foot."  This  gives  the  basket  an  hour  glass 
silhouette.  It  is  made  from  vine,  date  palm  stems 
and  reed  and  is  a  good  starter  basket.  The 
basketry  techniques  in  this  workshop  are  easily 
adapted  to  make  a  larger  size  basket  later.  All 
materials  are  included  in  the  registration  fee 


A  Fancy  Basket 

Instructor:  Sharie  Monsam 
Wednesday,  February  21 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $25,  Member:  $22 
This  basket  starts  out  as  a  plain  woven  basket 
with  a  sturdy  handle.  The  fancy  part  comes  by 
adding  a  twined  foot  to  the  bottom  and  twining  a 
fancy  scalloped  edge  around  the  top.  All 
materials  are  included  in  this  fun  workshop's 
price. 

Southwest  Fruit  Basket 

Instructor:  Bonnie  Bogie 
Wednesday,  March  6 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $42,  Member:  $35 
This  basket  uses  vibrant  southwest  color  and 
texture,  a  large  variety  of  splint,  vine  and  other 
materials.  Participants  weave  a  large  1 8" -20" 
circumference  basket.  Participants  make  it  into 
a  round  to  oval  shape  with  a  date  palm  rim.  The 
workshop  uses  the  “Start  and  Stop"  weaving 
method  and  has  participants  learning  the  double 
bottom  style. 


Flower  Pressing  and  Cfafts 

Instructor:  Jan  Trenter 
Wednesday,  March  20 
9  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $18,  Member:  $15 
This  Garden  workshop  is  an  annual  favorite. 
Learn  the  techniques  of  flower  pressing  using 
the  desert's  bright  colors  of  native  cultivated 
wildflowers.  This  popular  hobby  is  then  used  to 
create  beautiful  and  unusual  craft  items. 
Workshop  price  includes  all  materials. 


Bird  Watching 


Becoming  a  Birder 

Instructor:  Mary  Irish 
Lectures:  Tuesdays;  January  16  &  23 
7-9  p.m. 

Field  Days:  Saturdays; 

Field  Day  #1:  Jan.  20,  8  a.m.  -  Noon 
Field  Day  #2:  Jan.  27,  8  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 
Lectures:  Webster  Auditorium 
Field  Days:  Locations  to  be  announced 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $54,  Member:  $45 
This  four-session  workshop  is  designed  to 
teach  participants  the  basics  of  bird  watching 
through  lecture  and  field  work.  Information 
includes  what  kinds  of  birds  are  seen  in  the 
Phoenix  area  and  how  to  identify  them. 


Calligraphy 

Lettering  for  Botanical  Art: 

A  4-part  Series 

Instructor:  Victoria  Pittman 
Wednesdays  &  Saturdays 
March  6,  9,  13,  16 
Wednesdays:  7  -  9  p.m.; 

Saturdays:  10  a. in.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium  / 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $30,  Member:  $24 
For  centuries,  calligraphy  adorned  and 
explained  the  beauty  of  botanical  artwork.  It 
has  been  used  not  only  on  botanical  art  but  on 
pressed  flower  art.  This  workshop  series 
teaches  the  basic  pointed  pen  style  popular  with 
traditional  botanical  art.  A  supply  list  is  sent 
with  the  workshop  confirmation. 


Children’s  Activities 

“Desert  DETEKjivpff 
TheCaseofthe  Living  Desert” 

Free  self-guiding  game  for  children 
Available  during  Garden  hours 
Pick  up  copies  at  Admissions 
Children  of  all  ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 
What  kind  of  a  Desert  Detective  are  you?  This 
free  activity/game  sheet  encourages  children, 
as  well  as  adults,  to  use  their  observation  skills 
to  discover  the  mysteries  of  the  desert.  Join  in 
the  hunt  for  clues  to  how  plants  and  animals  are 
able  to  survive  in  the  desert  environment.  (The 
“Desert  Detective:  Case  of  the  Living  Desert”  is 
printed  through  the  generosity  of  American 
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Garden  PuppetShows 

Performed  by:  The  Great  Arizona  Puppet 

Theater 

Sundays 

January  14,  February  18,  March  17 
1:30-2:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Children  of  all  ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 
These  puppet  shows  have  been  specially 
created  by  The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater. 
Audiences  of  all  ages  enjoy  active  participation 
in  the  shows  while  learning  how  animals,  plants 
and  people  live  in  the  desert. 

January  14:  “Zoner  and  the  Drip” 
February  1 8:  “Zoner’s  Water  Cycle” 
March  17:  "Seasons  of  the  Desert" 


T he  Desert  Connection 

Instructor:  Barbara  Dodge 
Saturdays,  March  9,  16,  30,  April  6 
9  a.m.  -  Noon 
Archer  Patio 
Ages:  7  -  10  years  old 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $24,  Member:  $20 
Come  make  the  “Desert  Connection."  The 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  becomes  our  labora¬ 
tory  as  we  go  behind  the  scenes  to  explore  the 
desert.  Children  hike  the  trails  searching  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  animals  that  call  the 
desert  their  home.  We  begin  by  looking  at  the 
vegetation  and  learn  how  plants  and  animals 
need  each  other  to  survive.  Then  we  learn  how 
people  need  them  both  These  are  the  desert 
connections.  Sketching,  cooking,  listening  to 
folk  tales  and  gardening  are  some  of  the  exciting 
activities  in  this  funshop. 


Children’s  Rainbow  Basket 

Instructor:  Bonnie  Bogie 
Saturday,  March  30 
9  a.m.-  12:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Ages:  9  -  12  years 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $12,  Member:  $10 
Children  weave  a  large  and  colorful  basket 
using  reed  dyed  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
They  learn  how  to  twine,  continual  weave  and 
use  the  start  and  stop  technique.  Participants 
finish  off  the  rim  and,  time  permitting,  learn  how 
to  attach  strong  handles. 


Garden 


Garden  Activities  Hoj 

24  Hours,  7  Days  a  We 
(602)  481-8134 
May  through  February 
No  Charge 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
beautiful  and  unique  plants  fro 
deserts  draws  visitors  from  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Everyday  the  Garden  has  some  special 
activity,  workshop,  tour,  demonstration,  exhibit, 
concert,  puppet  show...  The  list  goes  on  and 
on.  Call  the  Garden's  Activity  Hotline  for  a 
weekly,  update  of  the  current  activities. 


Plant  Questions  Hotline 

Garden  Staff  and  Volunteers 
Monday  through  Friday 
WEEKDAYS-YEAR  ROUND 
10  -  11:30  a.m. 

(602)  941-1225 
No  Charge 

If  you  have  a  question  about  your  desert 
landscape  or  plants,  please  call  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Plant  Questions  Hotline.  We 
will  do  our  best  to  help  you. 

WlLDFLOWER  HOTLINE 

Compiled  by  Volunteers  from  the 
desert  areas  of  Arizona 
7  days  a  week, 

March  1  through  April  30 
24  hours  a  day 
(602)  481-8134 
No  Charge 

Call  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  special  24- 
hour  Wildflower  Hotline  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April  to  find  out  where  to  see  some 
of  the  state's  most  beautiful  displays  of  desert 
wildflowers.  The  hotline  is  updated  weekly. 


Instructors 


Winter  '95 


Arizona  Native  Plant  Society,  Phoenix  Chapter  - 
Founded  in  1980  to  encourage  the  study  of 
Arizona's  native  plants,  the  Arizona  Native  Plant 
Society  is  concerned  with  conservation  and 
urban  landscape  issues  as  well  as  the  study  of 
Arizona  botany.  The  Chapter's  members  have 
wide  ranging  interests  not  only  in  botany  but 
birding,  geology,  zoology,  and  ecology  and 
include  professionals  in  horticulture  and 
landscaping  as  well  as  non-professionals.  The 
Society  conducts  meetings  from  September 
through  April  providing  members  with  good 
grounding  in  desert  ecology  and  schedules 
regular  field  trips. 

Braasch,  Herman  -  The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  interpretive  naturalist.  He  joined  the 
Garden  in  1993  as  a  volunteer.  Herman 
received  an  Associate  degree  in  botany  from 
the  Universidad  Simbn  Bolivar,  an  Associate 
degree  in  horticulture  from  Escuela  Nacional 
Agrotecnica,  and  trained  as  a  landscape 
designer  at  the  Instituto  Superior  Gastbn 
Martinez  all  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  He  has 
taught  college  classes  in  historic  horticulture, 
seeding,  growth  and  harvesting  techniques  for 
different  farmer’s  communities  and  trained 
landscaping  employees  in  basic  Botany  and  skill 
development. 

Bogenschutz,  Bonnie  “Bogie"  -  Advisor  to  the 
Desert  Art  Studio,  Member  of  VAA,  and  creator 
and  designer  of  the  Gypsy  Flower  collection 
that  is  now  being  marketed  throughout  the 
country.  She  has  taught  classes  in  Canada, 
Arizona  and  California.  Her  work  is  in  galleries 
in  all  those  areas. 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  -  A  non-profit,  educational  group 
founded  in  1974.  Its  members  come  together 
from  varying  backgrounds  with  a  common 
interest  in  deserts  and  succulent  plants.  The 
Society  was  principally  founded  to  bring 
together  people  who  want  to  know  how  to 
grow,  to  share,  and  to  educate  each  other  about 
succulent  plants.  The  Society's  meetings  bring 
in  speakers  who  range  from  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  experts,  to  speakers  from  other  states 
and  countries,  along  with  university  experts. 
There  are  also  round  table  discussions  by 
members  who  share  growing  tips  from  their 
own  experiences. 

Oesert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  -  These 
volunteers  have  extensive  training  in  desert 
ecology.  This  training  has  also  included 
experience  in  educational  interpretation  and 
horticulture. 

Dodge,  Barbara  -  A  horticulture  volunteer  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1993.  Barbara 
has  a  degree  in  early  childhood  education  from 
the  University  of  New  Mexico.  She  has  had 
additional  training  through  Montessori.  She 
taught  for  over  15  years  in  the  Phoenix  area. 

Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  1  Co-founded  by 
professional  puppeteers,  Nancy  Smith  and  Ken 
Bonar,  and  incorporated  in  1983  as  a  touring 
theater  in  Arizona.  The  company's  permanent 
downtown  theater  opened  in  1988  and  features 
weekend  performances  of  traditional  and 
Arizona  heritage  stories.  The  company  tours 
and  conducts  classes  and  workshops. 

Gronemann,  Barbara  -  An  educator,  research 
specialist  on  the  Southwest.  She  has  a  Masters 
degree  in  education  from  Columbia  University 
and  is  a  certified  teacher.  Barbara  is  a  former 
museum  educator  at  Pueblo  Grande  Museum. 

She  is  the  director  of  Southwest  Learning 
Sources  and  has  taught  classes  at  the  Garden 
since  1 981 .  She  is  the  author  of  Hohokam  Arts 
and  Crafts  which  details  information  on  the 
Hohokam  people  and  their  arts  and  gives  clear 
directions  for  imitating  their  crafts. 

Irish,  Mary  -  Director  of  Public  Horticulture  for 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  She  manages  the 
Garden's  public  horticulture  and  plant  introduc¬ 
tion  programs.  Mary  supervises  the  propagation 
of  plants  from  the  Garden  to  be  sold  in  the  Sales 
Greenhouse  and  the  Fall  and  Spring  Landscape 
Plant  Sales.  She  is  coordinating  the  Garden's 
new  Center  for  Desert  LivingT rail. 


Mathura,  Kirti  -  Horticulturist  and  propagator  for 
the  Garden's  Plant  Introduction  Program.  She 
has  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  botany  and 
environmental  biology.  Kirti  has  helped  collect 
data  for  various  wildlife  and  vegetation  studies 
and  has  extensive  experience  in  all  types  of 
propagation. 

Mazier,  Cbsar  -  Superintendent  of  Horticulture  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  His  duties  include 
managing  the  Garden's  horticulture  department. 
He  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
agriculture  from  the  University  of  Honduras  and 
holds  a  Master's  degree  in  agriculture  from  New 
Mexico  State  University.  A  certified  arborist, 
Cbsar  joined  the  Garden  in  1987. 

Mielke,  Judy  -  A  consultant  in  desert  horticulture 
and  landscape  design.  From  1981  to  1991,  she 
was  a  senior  horticulturist  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  She  designed  and  coordi¬ 
nated  the  Garden’s  wildflower  displays.  Judy 
has  a  Masters  degree  in  environmental  planning 
from  Arizona  State  University.  She  is  the  author 
of  Native  Plants  for  Southwestern  Landscapes. 

Monsam,  Sharie  -  1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for  the 
city  of  Mesa.  She  has  been  teaching  fiber  art 
classes  in  the  Valley  since  1976  and  began 
teaching  at  the  Garden  in  1985.  Chosen  to 
represent  Arizona  in  Canadian  fiber  art  shows, 
in  1986,  Sharie  has  also  participated  in  shows  in 
California  and  New  Mexico.  One  of  her 
tapestries  is  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Bridgit’s 
Church  in  Mesa,  Arizona. 

Pittman,  Victoria  -  Studying  calligraphy  and 
oriental  painting  since  1978,  she  has  taught 
calligraphy  for  several  years  in  the  Phoenix 
area.  Victoria  teaches  a  watercolor  floral 
workshop  throughout  the  U  S. A.  She  has 
taught  and  exhibited  at  international  confer¬ 
ences  at  the  Leu  Botanical  Garden  Orlando, 
Florida.  Her  work  has  appeared  in  numerous 
publications:  The  Calligraphers'  Engagement 
Calendar,  Florilege,  and  Artists  Magazine.  A 
piece  of  her  work  was  included  with  the 
Calligraphia  U.S.A./U.S.S.R.  exhibit  in  Moscow 
in  1990. 

The  Scottsdale  Artists  League  -  A  non-profit 
organization,  founded  in  1961.  The  League 
encourages  the  practice  of  art  and  actively 
promotes  interest,  appreciation  and  application 
of  all  forms  of  art. 

Shamosh,  Judyth  Anne  -  A  vice  president  of  the 
Arizona  Herb  Association,  a  Master  Gardener, 
and  a  designer  of  a  number  of  community 
gardens.  Judyth  earned  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  oceanography  from  Southern 
Connecticut  State  University.  She  worked  as  an 
archaeologist  at  Salmon  Ruin  in  New  Mexico 
during  the  summers  of  1972  to  1976.  She  has 
been  an  organic  gardener  in  Phoenix  since  1979 
growing  vegetables,  flowers,  and  a  wide  range 
of  culinary  and  medicinal  herbs  which  she  uses 
to  make  preparations  for  her  nutritional 
counseling.  Judyth  began  her  studies  of 
herbology  in  1980  and  continues  to  expand  her 
knowledge  with  her  studies  of  Ayurvedic 
Medicine.  Currently,  she  teaches  BodySynergy 
Stretch  Alignment  classes  at  her  studio  in 
Phoenix. 

Trenter,  Jan  -  A  Desert  Botanical  Garden  docent 
who  taught  children's  craft  classes  and  flower 
pressing  workshops  at  the  Garden  since  1986. 
She  is  a  working  artist  in  stained  glass  and 
incorporates  cultivated  wildflowers  into  her 
work.  Before  moving  to  Arizona,  she  was  an 
instructor  for  15  years  at  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College  in  beginning  and  advanced 
stained  glass. 

Urbatsch,  Starr  -  Curator  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  plant  collection  records,  Starr  has  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  horticulture  from 
Arizona  State  University.  Her  love  of  herbs 
spans  all  facets  of  these  delightful  plants 
including  growing,  crafts,  and  medicinal  uses. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Arizona  Herb  Associa¬ 
tion  where  she  has  served  on  the  board,  edited 
the  newsletter,  and  given  talks.  She  recently 
obtained  her  herbal  certification  and  has  worked 
in  a  local  herb  store. 
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Garden  Hours: 
October  -  April 
May  -  September 
Desert  House  Exhibits 
Gift  Shop 
Plant  Shop 


8  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 
7  a.m.  - 10  p.m 

9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 


Admission: 

Adults  -  $6,  Seniors  -  $5,  Children  (5-12)  -  $1 
Children  under  5  -  free,  Members  -  free 
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MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 


